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‘* We should have stated before, perhaps, that there is a thoughtful and 
intelligent introduction prefixed to this edition of the ‘Clouds.’ It goes 
over the old grounds, of course, and deals with the question, ‘ Was Ari- 
stophanes honest in his attack on Socrates and his teaching?’ Mr Green 
is of the number of those who think he was; but that, withal, he was 
somewhat narrow and bigoted; ‘violently Conservative or a thorough 
Tory.’ He too hastily identified Socrates with what he held to be a dan- 
gerous class, the Sophists; and caricatured the man when he wanted to 
ridicule the class. Mr Green betrays a secret inclination to palliate this 
misrepresentation of the greatest of Gteek teachers, but he does not allow 
it to weigh so far with him as to relieve the satirist or comic poet of all 
blame, although he suggests excuses for it in his distinction between the 
earlier teaching and the later doctrines of Socrates.”—Contemporary Review. 

** Mr Green presumes the existence of a fair amount of scholarship in 
all who read Aristophanes, as a study of his works generally succeeds 
to some considerable knowledge of the tragic poets. The notes he has 
appended are therefore brief, perhaps a little too brief. We should say the 
tendency of most modern editors is rather the other way; but Mr Green 
no doubt knows the class for which he writes, and has been careful to sup- 
ply their wants.”—Spectator. 

Mr Green’s admirable Introduction to ‘ The Clouds’ of the celebrated 
comic poet deserves a careful perusal, as it contains an accurate analysis 
and many original comments on this remarkable play. The text is prefaced 
by a table of readings of Dindorf and Meineke, which will be of great 
service to students who wish to indulge in verbal criticism. The notes are 
copious and lucid, and the volume will be found useful for school and col- 
_ lege purposes, and admirably adapted for private reading.” —Zxaminer. 

** Mr Green furnishes an excellent Introduction to ‘The Clouds’ of 
Aristophanes, explaining the circumstances under which it was produced, 
and ably discussing the {probable object of the author in writing it, which 
he considers to have been to put down the Sophists, a class whom Ari- 
stophanes thought dangerous to the morals of the community, and therefore 
caricatured in the person of Socrates,—not unnaturally, though irreverently, 
_ choosing him as their representative.” —A theneum. 

‘* The utmost care has been taken with this edition of the most sarcastic 
and clever of the old Greek dramatists, facilitating the means 9f under- 
standing both the text and intention of that biting sarcasm which will never 
lose either point or interest, and is as well adapted to the present age as it 
_ was to the times when first put forward.” —Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

**Mr Green has discharged his part of the work with uncommon skill 

and ability. The notes show a thorough study of the two Plays, an inde- 

- pendent judgment in the interpretation of the poet, and a wealth of illustra- 
tion, from which the Editor draws whenever it is necessary.” — Museum. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CLOUDS, 


THE first acting of the Clouds was at the city Dionysia B.c. 
423. Cratinus won the first prize with the Pytime, Amipsias 
the second with the Connus, Aristophanes the third with the 

_ Clouds. But we learn from the Greek arguments to the play 
as we now have it, that there was a second edition of the 
Clouds, and some inconsistencies in our text (comp. v. 553 &c. 
with vy. 591) prove that parts must belong to a later date than 
B.C. 423: and the second performance of the play (more or less 
altered) is generally assigned to B.c. 421. Some however have 
placed it later, and some have denied that the play ever came 
on the stage a second time, though allowing that it was altered 
and prepared with that intention: and some have even doubted 
the fact of there having been two plays of the name. 

But most have thought that what we have is substantially 
the play acted in B.c. 423, though the early part of the para- 
basis, in which the Maricas. of Eupolis is mentioned and a 
former performance is plainly spoken of (vv. 520 &c.), belongs 
to the second Clouds: and the allusions of Plato (Apol. Soc. 
18) seem to agree with our Clouds. Fritzsche indeed thinks 
that we -have the second C/ouds, that this play widely differs 
from the first; that the second never came on the stage, but 
was left incomplete, because Aristophanes found out his mistake 
as regards Socrates’ character and so relinquished the idea of 
exhibiting the play. He supports his view ably and learnedly ; 
and there are certainly references both in Aristophanes himself 
and elsewhere to the first Clouds (e.g. Vesp. 1037—1045), 
which our text of the C/ouds does not clearly explain. But, 
be this as it may (and it cannot be decided for certain), we 
can, I think, conclude that the two plays were separated by no 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


great interval, and our concern is with that which we have, 
be it mainly the first or mainly the second. Having in the 
Knights attacked Cleon and public life at Athens, in the 
Clouds our poet assails the corruption of private life. This 
he attributes to the departure from the old ways. The 
sophistical teaching and rhetoric he thinks to be the main 
cause of the corruption: hence flowed a refining subtlety, 
contempt of the old faith and gods, a cloudy and unpraétical 
philosophy. ‘The same or nearly the same had probably been - 
the gist of his earliest play the Bangueters. And the evil 
effect of the new education he illustrates in the persons of a 
father and son who in turn attend the school of Socrates, and 
learn there all manner of dishonesty, nonsense and quibbling. 
Socrates he attacks as the leader of the school which he 
so detested, and brings against him various accusations 
(many as we shall see groundless and unfair), and advises the 
utter destruction of him and his school. And here it is that 
the play of the Clouds presents a problem which has been 
much written on and variously solved. What prompted Aristo- 
phanes to such a bitter personal attack? Was it striétly 
personal? Was it honest or dishonest? If honest, how did 
Aristophanes so mistake the man? Were there any points in 
Socrates’ teaching and character to justify the attack? How 
far did Aristophanes mean what he advised to be a¢ted on? 
Had the play any real effeét in producing the subsequent 
accusation and execution of Socrates? 

These questions have been dealt with at some length by 
several critics, by Wieland, by Siivern (in an essay on the 
Clouds published in 1826) by Fritzsche (De Socrate veterum 
comicorum dissertatio, in 1832), by Grote in the 67th chapter 
of his history of Greece, by Ranke in his life of Aristophanes 
and prefatory remarks to the Clouds. And some discussion . 
of them is necessary to the right understanding of the Clouds, 
and is useful also for that of Aristophanes generally. And 
first we must, I think, consider that the attack was personal 
and meant to be so. Aristophanes meant to copy certain 
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things in the living Socrates whom his audience knew, and 
meant that his audience should fully understand that he did so. 
Siivern indeed holds that Aristophanes assailed certain princi- 
ples rather than persons, and took representative men to stand 
for the principles : instancing Cleon, Lamachus and others, in 
whose portraits there were some features which all must see 
were non-existent in the originals, and which the poet himself 
knew wereso. But this appears rather a nice distinction. When 
certain men were put on the stage under their own names, with 
masks (as a rule) made to imitate their features, and other 
externals which confessedly belonged to them,—as was done 
in the Old Comedy—we must call the attack personal. The 
dramatist may have been led on by honest zeal, and may have 
thought that in the person he was attacking the principle: but 
if he thus came to misrepresent the man decidedly, he must be 
held to have been unfair, and though we may account naturally 
enough for that unfairness, we cannot entirely justify him. And 
personality was of the essence of the Old Comedy, not only in 
the main plot and action of the play, but in its details. Real 
living men are continually pointed at and attacked: we cannot 
read a page of Aristophanes without seeing this; the whole 
fun of the passage generally depends on the personal appear- 
ance of the man, and on his being known to the audience ; 
‘often on his being present. And we may add that Aristophanes’ 
attacks on Cleon were taken to be personal by Cleon himself, 
and that, in this particular case of the C/ouds, the Greek writer 
of the second Argument (cf. also Arguments vili. ix. x.), to 
account for the bitter personality, mentions an opinion ‘that 
Aristophanes wrote the Clouds at the instance of Anytus and 
Meletus ; who wished to try in what temper the Athenians 
-would receive an attack on Socrates. For he had many friends, 
especially Alcibiades and his party, who in fact brought about 
the failure of this play.’ This is indeed doubtful ; the first part 
extremely improbable: but the fact of such an opinion being 
held at all proves that in those early times there was no idea of 
exalting Aristophanes into an infallibly wise, honest, and 
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consistent politician. The CZowds then does contain a personal 
attack on Socrates, which though we are not bound to justify 
we are bound in some measure to explain. 

And first there is something in what Stivern and Ranke say, 
that the principal character to which the whole refers is not 
Socrates, but Strepsiades himself; that the poet’s ridicule is 
quite as much aimed at the ignorant who presumed to meddle 
with philosophy which they did not understand, as at the 
philosophers themselves. Aristophanes, as Ranke observes 
does not refer to his Clouds (in Vesp. 1015 &c.) as concerned 
principally with Socrates, nor does he take credit for attacking 
him, as he does for attacking Cleon in the Avights, but rather 
implies that his audience mistook the drift of his play, per- 
haps in this very particular. It is possible that we exaggerate 
Socrates’ share in the Clouds, for we have strong sympathies 
with this wisest of heathens, and care little for the other 
characters. But still there remains enough of bitterness against 
Socrates to call for explanation. 

What then prompted the attack? and was it honest? Did 
Aristophanes believe that the tendency of the Socratic teaching 
was dangerous? Or did he recklessly assail any thing and any 
body to raise a laugh? 

That the attack was honest Ihave no doubt. There seems 
to be a consistency of purpose running through (at all events) 
the earlier plays of Aristophanes. He has certain definite 
opinions on politics and on private life which are continually 
coming into prominence ; the wisdom of these may be various- 
ly estimated, but no reader can fail to see that he is speaking 
what he thinks. A comparison of the Parabases of the Achar~ 
nians, Knights, Clouds and Wasps will illustrate this. It is 
not therefore likely that in the case of those against whom his 
main attacks were made, Cleon for instance and Socrates, he 
speaks of them otherwise than as he really thought. For 
though Grote well observes that “‘to assume that the persons 
derided or vilified by these comic authors must always have 
deserved what was said of them is indeed a striking evidence 
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of the value of the maxim ‘Fortiter calumniare: semper ali- 
quid restat’ and that what Aristophanes himself says of other 
comic poets, his predecessors and contemporaries, is far from 
countenancing the exalted censorial funétion which Bergk and 
others ascribe to them.” And though it be probable Aristo- 
phanes deals in tolerably reckless and indiscriminate libel in 
the case of those whom he brings in for the sake of a passing 
jest or pun, yet this does not (it appears to me) apply to the 
case of Cleon or Socrates. His attacks on these are made of 
deliberate judgement, for what he charges on them he con- 
sistently assails throughout these early plays. The Clouds 
certainly does not read as if made to order for Anytus and 
Meletus; in the A7zgh¢s our poet is in terrible earnest. 

There is indeed much truth in what Grote says against the 
exaggerated eulogies of the German writers on the lofty and 
virtuous purposes of Aristophanes. “On the general march of 
politics, philosophy or letters these composers had little in- 
fluence, nor were they ever regarded at Athens in the light in 
which they are presented to us by modern criticism, as men of 
exalted morality, stern patriotism, and genuine discernment of 
the true interests of their country, as animated by large and 
steady views of improving their fellow citizens, but compelled 
in consequence of prejudice or opposition to disguise a far- 
sighted political philosophy under the veil of satire, as good 
-judges of the most debateable questions, such as the prudence 
of making war and peace, and excellent authority to guide us 
in appreciating the merits of their contemporaries, insomuch 
that the victims of their lampoons are habitually set down as 
worthless men.” But in the case of Aristophanes there seems 
to have been a definite and steady view of improving his 
fellow-citizens, at all events at the outset of his career as a 
dramatist: whether it was a wise one, whether the means he 
proposed were the best towards the attainment of the end, may 
be doubted. In point of fact the question as to the wisdom 
of the policy which runs through all our poet’s earlier plays 
involves the whole question of politics; it depends on the 
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estimate we form of democracy in general, and of the Athenian 
democracy in particular. 

But this we may well leave and return to the Clouds and 
Socrates. Aristophanes then (I conclude) attacked Socrates 
honestly, believing a certain class of teachers to be dangerous 
and Socrates to be a leader in that class. But why did he 
believe this? did he misjudge the whole class? or was he 
mistaken (wholly or partly) in putting Socrates in it. - 

Here we must get a definite idea of how Aristophanes 
viewed the state of Athens in his day, the public and private 
life of its citizens. We may say that Aristophanes was what 
we should now call violently conservative, or a thorough 
Tory. He thought that his countrymen had degenerated, 
sighed for the good old days of Miltiades and the Persian war, 
deplored the luxury and effeminacy of his own time. Ex- 
travagance and profligate immorality he saw increasing. The 
old simplicity of education, obedience and reverence for parents 
and elders passing away. Even the gods were ‘no ‘longer 
revered, and by some openly derided. In all this he thought 
he saw that the Athenian character was being corrupted, and 
that his country would, unless this corruption were checked, 
be utterly ruined. Now whether there had taken place a 
moral deterioration in Athens and in Greece generally 
between B.c. 480 and the end of the Peloponnesian war, is 
doubtful. Grote says that certainly there had been none such: 
that “men find pleasure in dressing up the virtues of the past 
as a count in the indictment against their own contemporaries,” 
that “Isocrates, as an old man between 350—340 complains 
of his own time, boasting how much better the state of 
Athens had been in his youth, which period of his youth fell 
exactly during the life of Aristophanes, in the last half of 
the Peloponnesian war.” However, the exact point of culmi- 
nation of Athens is for historians to decide, Aristophanes 
believed the city to be declining, saw the old régime going 
out, and a new one coming in of which he did not approve. 
And it really does appear from the piture of Athenian life 
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in Aristophanes’ plays, the faithfulness of which none have 
doubted, that there was about as much coarseness aud im- 
morality in private life as we could imagine possible. The 
fact that an audience could listen delighted to the coarse 
passages of Aristophanes himself proves thus much. But I 
think it may be remarked in favour of Aristophanes in his 
earlier plays, that these do not contain so much coarseness as 
the later: he seems to have set before himself some plan of 
teaching serious and useful lessons even in comedy. The 
Athenian audience however would not come into this view; 
they wanted something of stronger flavour, and (it must be 
confessed) they got it. But if this be so, it only makes it 
more probable that in the C/ouds Anstophanes conscientiously 
believed in the pernicious tendency of what he attacked. 

This being so, he looked about for the cause of this sup- 
posed corruption, and found it, as he thought, in the public 
teachers of the day. In the matter of education a change 
had come over both Athens and the rest of Greece. A de- 
mand had sprung up for rhetoric and dialectics, “two separate 
lines of intellectual activity,” as Grote says, “one for men of 
active life, one for men of speculation, but both of which had 
a common enemy in a feeling of jealous ignorance stationary or 
wistfully retrospective, an antipathy to new ideas and new 
mental accomplishments.” This new learning found of course 
its teachers; teachers who varied in doétrines, principles and 
method, but who by the outside world at Athens were in- 
cluded under the general name of Sophists. And here Grote 
has done good service in disabusing us of many mistaken 
ideas about this class. Though he may not have proved to 
the entire satisfaction of all that the charges against these 
_men of immorality and scepticism are quite groundless, he 
has shewn that each of them should be judged on his own 
merit, and that the German Fiend ‘Die Sophistik” is in 
a great measure imaginary. . 

But this is just what Aristophanes did not see. He 
thoroughly believed in the corruption, and in the existence 
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of the Sophistical poison. He believed that the speculations 
of physical philosophy led to scepticism, that rhetoric was to 
make the weaker cause appear the stronger, and that either 
study led to immorality and dishonesty. And it is by no 
means certain that some truth does not underlie this idea. 
There may be a point at which refined disquisition is apt 
to lose sight of simple truth and honesty: there are, it can 
hardly be doubted, attendant upon civilization corruptions as 
well as improvements, increased evil with increased good. But 
the retrograde movement advocated by Aristophanes was 
simply impossible, the teacning was not a cause but a pro- 
duct of the general change of thought. And we may leave 
| the case of the Sophists to Grote and his opponents with this 
conclusion, that Aristophanes misunderstood them, at least par- ἡ 
tially, from not examining thoroughly their teaching, and from 
prejudice, and therefore was unfair even as against them. 

And now with regard to Socrates himself, was Aristo- 
phanes wrong in setting him down as a Sophist? if he 
was wrong, probably the general public at Athens shared his 
error. It is not likely that they saw any great distinction 
between Socrates and the Sophists. It is true that Socrates 
went about from place to place in Athens, talked at chance 
meetings, and did not hold such regular sittings as did most 
of the Sophists: had a method of his own by question and 
answer differing from the set speeches of many Sophists. 
But to the outside world this would not go for much. 
Then too the Sophists took fees; Socrates took none. 
But though this was made a charge against the Sophists 
by Socrates and Plato, it may not have weighed much 
with the multitude. Those who utterly disliked the new 
culture might not think there was much _ difference 
whether you paid for having harm done to you or had it 
done for nothing. All this may shew how Aristophanes, 
writing for the people, and with his prejudices, might naturally 
take Socrates for a leading Sophist. But there were particular 
reasons: for the choice. That Socrates was unpopular cannot 
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be doubted. For, as Grote says, ‘to convince a man of his 
ignorance, though salutary, is an operation of painful surgery.’ 
Socrates, we may infer, was unpopular even beyond other 
Sophists, as he was rougher and more uncompromising. Then 
again Socrates was intimate with some persons of the new 
school which many, and Aristophanes among them, so dis- 
liked ; viz. Euripides and Alcibiades. Euripides we see ridi- 
culed in the Acharnians, and still more vigorously in the 
Thesmophoriazsuse and the frogs: and Siivern seems right 
in considering that Alcibiades is attacked in the person of 
Phidippides; for, though he is not named, yet this youth’s 
equestrian pursuits, his Alcmzeonid descent by the mother’s 
side &c. suggest Alcibiades. And further, in Socrates’ dress, 
gait, and the like, there was inviting material for caricature. 
On this we need not dwell, as it is allowed by all. 

We can then easily see how it came to pass that Aristo- 
phanes attacked Socrates. For, to sum up the matter in 
brief, he believed the Sophists to be a dangerous class, and 
Socrates to be a leader among them. He therefore put on 
the stage a clever caricature of the outward man with such 
doctrines as he, in part wrongly, attributed to the class, and 
therefore to Socrates. 

But when he did so he was bound in common fairness 
to examine and see what was really his teaching. Did he 
do this or not? Now Aristophanes describes Socrates as 
busied with idle speculations on astronomy and natural history : 
as a teacher of sophistry (in the worst sense): as an open 
derider of the old faith and gods. We need not here discuss 
at length the Socratic philosophy. But in what we know of 
Socrates are there any grounds for the poet’s charges? Very 
slight grounds, if we look to the general spirit of the Platonic 
or Xenophontic Socrates. But it would not be difficult to find 
here and there in the Socratic dialogues passages on abstruse 
questions of physical philosophy, which any one who did not 
look to the whole argument, or see their bearing, any one in 
fact who had no taste at all for speculation, might think useless 
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and trifling. ‘Then—as to sophistry—it would be a bold asser- 
tion to make that Socrates never used it. And—for the religious 
question—Socrates certainly was not an orthodox polytheist, . 
but here he did not stand alone. Hence Aristophanes, hearing, 
perhaps at second hand, striking fragments from his dialogues, 
might hastily conclude that he was a λεπτοτάτων λήρων ἱερεὺς, 
even were Socrates’ conversations then what his disciples 
describe them to have been afterwards. But we must not 
forget that Aristophanes draws a portrait of Socrates_some 
twenty years before Plato’s time. The philosopher’s views may 
therefore have undergone some change. And indeed there is 
a passage in the Phedo (p. 96—98) which implies that they 
had. Socrates describes how, in his youth, he was wonder- 
fully keen after natural philosophy, the causes of generation 
and decay, the nature of heat and cold, the phenomena of 
heaven and earth; how he betook himself to the writings of 
Anaxagoras, hoping to find the reasons of things explained ; 
but, though he read much about sun moon and stars, their 
motions, velocities, and so forth, and of a principle of circular 
revolution, yet such philosophy did not appear to him to trace 
up things to their true reasons or causes, and so eventually he 
gave it up as unsatisfactory. Hence it appears that there was 
a time when Socrates gave himself to speculations such as he 
afterwards disclaimed and discouraged. And though this time 
(in his youth) would probably be many years before the Clouds 
was written, yet these studies may have had their effect on his 
early teaching. It seems most probable that they had: and 
if such topics were discussed by him, even by way of refutation, 
the outside Athenian world ‘might well set him down as a 
physical philosopher. Those who take a report of a lecturer 
at second hand (and indeed sometimes his actual hearers) find 
out what he talked about without clearly understanding his views 
upon the same. And thus Socrates might come to be credited 
with Anaxagorean notions which he had only discussed to 
disapprove. Perhaps then the early conversations of Socrates 
| presented matter for ridicule and even blame, which his later 
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teaching would not have done. It is to ordinary and not very 
close observers however that this applies: since, to those who 
knew him well, it is not probable that the Socrates of B.c 
424 differed materially from the Socrates of fifteen or twenty 
years later: for Xenophon was his pupil then, and the Socrates 
of Xenophon cannot be considered more speculative than the 
Socrates of Plato. 

The conclusion then is that Aristophanes’ view of Socrates 
was a natural but superficial one. For, after making abun- 
dant allowance for possible colouring in the portraits of 
their master by Plato and Xenophon, we must allow the 
Aristophanic Socrates to be unlike the original in tone of 
thought and principle, though like in some externals And 
indeed this adherence to the real man in outward things, 
and probably in certain tricks of manner and phrases (e. g. 
the allusion to Socrates’ maieutic art in v. 179, the homeli- 
ness of example in v. 234), makes the unlikeness in matter 
more inexcusable. Unmixed falsehood is soon detected: a 
mixture of false and true is a more effective and therefore 
a more criminal libel. It is unnecessary to refute the charges 
made against Socrates: contempt of the gods, corruption of 
the youth of Athens, idle speculations. Some variety of 
opinion may exist about the man; but none now will hold 
him guilty of the crimes laid to him by Aristophanes, with 
which the subsequent accusation brought by Anytus and 
Meletus so closely agrees. And yet, though this agreement 
can hardly be accidental, we are not justified in concluding 
that Aristophanes caused the philosopher’s trial and death in 
any way. The attack on Cleon did not weaken that dema-} 
gogue’s infiuence with the Athenian people: he was chosen 
_ general subsequently in spite of it. It can hardly then be 

supposed that the assault on Socrates had such a lasting 
effect as to cause his impeachment so many years after. The 
Clouds may have suggested to the accusers the wording of 
the indictment: but the same feeling against Socrates which 
made a condemnatory verdict possible no doubt existed when 
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the Clouds was written, and encouraged Aristophanes to write 
the play. 

However the amount of blame attaching to Aristophanes 
will be variously estimated. If we consider him to have 
written with honesty and with a definite and serious though 
narrow view, we shall hold him blameable for not examining 
the ground of his charges and so (possibly) enlarging that 
view. Ifwe consider hima reckless libeller, only caring to raise 
a laugh, then we lower his character, but yet make him in a 
certain sense less guilty if he only uttered thoughtlessly charges 
which he never intended or expected to have a serious effect. 

A word or two may be added on the estimates which have 
been formed of this comedy, and on the possible causes of 
its failure. 

Aristophanes, a short time after its rejection, pronounced 
it the best play he had written. The Greek writers of the 
arguments reckon it τῶν πάνυ δυνατῶς πεποιημένων ; and the 
general voice of posterity has confirmed this verdi¢ét. Why 
it failed we can but guess. Aristophanes himself says the 
audience (or at least the duller part of them) did not under- 
stand it (Nub. 525—-528, Vesp. 1045-1050). Perhaps they 
did not care to hear philosophy even when ridiculed. The 
second Greek argument tells us that Alcibiades and his party 
brought about the poet’s defeat, and this is possible. We 
know next to nothing of the rival plays of Cratinus and 
Amipsias which were preferred. Cratinus however (as we 
know) wrote this his last ρίαν at the age of ninety-six, and 
as we can hardly suppose his powers to have been what 
they were, perhaps the very spirit of the poet in coming 
forward after Aristophanes had in the Kvights (vv. 531—534) 
described him as a drivelling old man, may have told in his 
favour and won him laurels which the intrinsic merit of the 
composition did not deserve. F 
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δήμαρχός τις 
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μή μοί 
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μήτε--- μήτ᾽ ἀριστᾶν 
οὐδένα 

μή μοί γε 
χρήσθων 

Toy ἐμὸν 

δαίρειν 

εἰ μν. εἶ 

μέν γ᾽ 

ἔνεστι... ἔνι 
προβάλωμαι 

δέῃ 

πρώτους 

σκύτινον 

πρώτιστον 
ὠφελούσαις 

τῷ ξύλῳ 

σεχηναίης 

ἢ τὸν 

ἢ περὶ ἐπῶν ἢ ῥυθμῶν 
πότερον 

ταχὺ 

δάκτυλον ; νὴ τὸν Δί᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 


τούτων 

ἀλεκτρυόνα 

φέρε. πῶς; 

ἔτι δή γε 

ἔστ᾽ οὐκ 

σ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ 

πλὴν ἢ 

ἴθι νυν καλ. 

δὴ 

ἀποστρέψαις 
διδαξαίμην 

νυνὶ 

Δία τὸν 

mpay ὃ σὺ 

ἔστιν 

τίνα νομίζεις 
πειθόμενος 

οὐ 

ἐνθάδε 

κρέμαι᾽ ὡς ἠλίθιον 
τὸν.. ἥττονα 

ZT. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπέσομαι 
γοῦν 

διὰ σὲ δὲ 

καὶ γνωσθήσει 
ὦμοι σοφίας ἧς ἐμν. 
ὦμοι μανίας τῆς σῆς 
ἀναγρύζῃ 

νενόμιστο 

ἀθρόους 


Meineke. 


οὔτε---οὔτ᾽ ἀρίστων 

οὐδὲν 

μὴ "pol γε 

ἀτεχνῶς 

τοὐμὸν 

δείρειν 

ἢ μν. εἴ; 

μὲν γὰρ 

om. 

προβάλλω σοι 

δέει 

πρώτην 

σκυτίον 

πρώτιστος 

ὠφελοῦσαι 

τῷ ξύλῳ 

σεληναίας 

ἤτοι 

ἢ ῥυθμῶν ἢ περὶ ἐπῶν 

πότερα 

τάχα 

δάκτυλον; ΣΏ. νὴ τὸν AV. ΣΤΥ, 
ἀλλ᾽ 

τούτου 

ἀλέκτορα 


ἀποστρέψαι᾽ 
διδάξαιμ᾽ ἄν 

ἣν ὃ 

Δί᾽ οὐ τὸν 

τι πρᾶγμ᾽ ὃ 

ἔστ᾽ ἔτ᾽ 

τί ὀνομάζεις 
πιθόμενος 

οὔπω 

ἐνθαδί 

κρέμαιό γ᾽ ὡς ἴδιον 
om. 

ΣΏ. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἄπειμι 
νυν 

διὰ σ᾽ οὐ φοιτᾶν 
γνωσθήσει τοί 
ὦμοι σοφίας. Δ. ὦμοι μανίας 
Α. ἧς ἐμνήσθης. Δ. τῆς σῆς 
ἀναγρύξῃ 
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ἁθρόους 
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1371 ἐκίνει 
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1379 τυπτήσομαι 
1384 φράσαι 
1401 μόνον 
1412 τύπτειν τ᾽ 
1413 τὸ μὲν σὸν 
1416 νομίζεσθαί γε 
1421 τοῦτον ἣν 
1427 ἀλεκτρυόνας 
1429 πλὴν 
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1510 ἡμῖν 


Meineke. 


ἀνιστάμενον 

ἠλείφετο 

ἄἀννηθον 

ῬΜαραθωνομάχους 

τις 

ὅ τι τ. A. μέλλει τἄγαλμ᾽ ἀνα- 
πλήσειν. 

τοῖσιν νόμοις ἐν 

σ᾽ ἔχω μέσον 

δι’ αὐτὸ 

μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ μάχαιραν 

βινούμενοι 

οἷον 

οἶμαί γε 

ὀμνὺς 

καί μου 

δικάσεσθαί 

μεμάθηκέ γ᾽ 

Socrati tribuit 


νέα τίς; ZT. ἡμέρα 
προσέθηχ᾽ 
διαλλάττοινθ᾽ 


εἴτε γ᾽ ἀποδώσεις 


MA, ἀ. μοι δ. ILA. τί σ. 6. δ.; ἀ. σοι δ.; 


ἀπόδοτε 

ἐξαρθεὶς 
σοφιστὴν ἴσως ἀνθ᾽ ὧν 
ἐζήτει 

δῆλόν γε τἀνθρώπου ᾽στι τὸ λῆμα 
χρῆν σ᾽ ἀράττεσθαι 

ἐβίνει 

κἀγὼ οὐκέτ᾽ 

τυπήσομαι 

φράσας 

μόνῃ 

τύπτοντ᾽ 

τὸ σὸν μὲν 

νομίζεσθαι σὺ 

τουτονὶ 

ἀλέκτορας 

πλήν γ᾽ 

τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἢν τὸν ἥττω ἔχων 
ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ, ταῦτ᾽ ἢν 
μετελθὼν ὧν 

τουτουὶ 

om. 

παθόντες τ. 0. ὑβρίζετε 
ἐσκοπεῖσθε τὰς ἕδρας 

Choro tribuit 

εἶναι. 


ὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΣ. 
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Τὸ δρᾶμα τὸ τῶν Νεφελῶν κατὰ Σωκράτους γέγραπται τοῦ φιλοσόφου 
ἐπίτηδες ὡς κακοδιδασκαλοῦντος τοὺς νέους ᾿Αθήνησι, τῶν κωμικῶν πρὸς τοὺς 
φιλοσόφους ἐχόντων τινὰ ἀντιλογίαν" οὐχ, ὥς τινες, δι’ ᾿Αρχέλαον τὸν Μακε- 
δόνων βασιλέα, ὅτι προὔκρινεν αὐτὸν ᾿Αριστοφάνους. ὁ χορὸς δὲ ὁ κωμικὸς 
εἰσήρχετο ἐν τῇ ὀρχήστρᾳ τῷ νῦν λεγομένῳ λογίῳ. καὶ ὅτε μὲν πρὸς τοὺς 
ὑποκριτὰς διελέγετο, εἰς τὴν σκηνὴν ἑώρα" ὅτε δὲ ἀπελθόντων τῶν ὑποκρι- 
τῶν τοὺς ἀναπαίστους διεξήει, πρὸς τὸν δῆμον ἀπεστρέφετο" καὶ τοῦτο ἐκα- 
λεῖτο στροφή. ἦν δὲ τὰ ἰαμβεῖα τετράμετρα. εἶτα τὴν ἀντίστροφον ἀπο- 
δόντες, πάλιν τετράμετρον ἐπέλεγον ἴσων στίχων. ἢν δὲ περὶ τὸ πλεῖστον 
ι΄. ἐκαλεῖτο δὲ ταῦτα ἐπιρρήματα. ἡ δὲ ὅλη πάροδος τοῦ χοροῦ ἐκαλεῖτο 
παράβασις. ᾿ἈΑριστοφάνης ἐν ἱππεῦσιν, 

ἣν μέν τις ἀνὴρ τῶν ἀρχαίων κωμῳδοδιδάσκαλος, ὃς ἡμᾶς 
ἠνάγκαζε λέξοντας ἔπη πρὸς τὸ θέατρον παραβῆναι. 


i. 


Φασὶ τὸν ᾿Αριστοφάνην γράψαι tas Ne@édas ἀναγκασθέντα ὑπὸ ’Avirou 
καὶ Μελήτου, ἵνα διασκέψαιντο ποῖοί τινες εἶεν ᾿Αθηναῖοι κατὰ Σωκράτους 
ἀκούοντες. ηὐλαβοῦντο γὰρ, ὅτι πολλοὺς εἶχεν ἐραστὰς, καὶ μάλιστα τοὺς 
περὶ ᾿Αλκιβιάδην, οἱ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ δράματος τούτου μηδὲ νικῆσαι ἐποίησαν 
τὸν ποιητήν. ὁ δὲ πρόλογός ἐστι τῶν Νεφελῶν ἁρμοδιώτατα καὶ δεξιώτατα 
συγκείμενος. πρεσβύτης γάρ ἐστιν ἄγροικος ἀχθόμενος παιδὶ ἀστικοῦ φρο- 
νήματος γέμοντι καὶ τῆς εὐγενείας εἰς πολυτέλειαν ἀπολελαυκότι. ἡἣ γὰρ 
τῶν ᾿Αλκμαιωνιδῶν οἰκία, ὅθεν ἣν τὸ πρὸς μητρὸς γένος ὁ μειρακίσκος, ἐξ 
᾿ἀρχῆς, ὡς φησιν Ἡρόδοτος, τεθριπποτρόφος ἦν, καὶ πολλὰς ἀνῃρημένη νίκας, 
τὰς μὲν ᾿Ολυμπίασι, τὰς δὲ Πυθοῖ, ἐνίας δὲ Ἰσθμοῖ καὶ Νεμέᾳ καὶ ἐν ἄλλοις 
ἀγῶσιν. εὐδοκιμοῦσαν οὖν ὁρῶν ὁ νεανίσκος ἀπέκλινε πρὸς τὸ ἦθος τῶν πρὸς 
'μητρὸς προγόνων. 
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Πρεσβύτης τις Στρεψιάδης ὑπὸ δανείων καταπονούμενος διὰ τὴν ἱπποτρο- 
φίαν τοῦ παιδὸς, δεῖται τούτου, φοιτήσαντα ὡς τὸν Σωκράτην μαθεῖν τὸν 
ἥττονα λόγον, εἴ πως δύναιτο τὰ ἄδικα λέγων ἐν τῷ δικαστηρίῳ τοὺς χρή- 
στας νικᾶν καὶ μηδενὶ τῶν δανειστῶν μηδὲν ἀποδοῦναι. οὐ βουλομένου δὲ τοῦ 
μειρακίσκον, διαγνοὺς αὐτὸς ἐλθὼν μανθάνειν, μαθητὴν τοῦ Σωκράτους ἐκκα- 
λέσας τινὰ διαλέγεται. ἐκλυθείσης δὲ τῆς διατριβῆς, οἵ τε μαθηταὶ κύκλῳ 
καθήμενοι πιναροὶ συνορῶνται καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ Σωκράτης ἐπὶ κρεμάθρας αἰωρού- 
μενος καὶ ἀποσκοπῶν τὰ μετέωρα θεωρεῖται. μετὰ ταῦτα τελεῖ παραλαβὼν 
τὸν πρεσβύτην, καὶ τοὺς νομιζομένους παρ᾽ αὐτῷ θεοὺς, ᾿Αέρα, προσέτι δὲ καὶ 
Αἰθέρα καὶ Νεφέλας κατακαλεῖται. πρὸς δὲ τὴν εὐχὴν εἰσέρχονται Νεφέλαι 
ἐν σχήματι χοροῦ καὶ φυσιολογήσαντος οὐκ ἀπιθάνως τοῦ Σωκράτους ἀπο- 
καταστᾶσαι πρὸς τοὺς θεατὰς περὶ πλειόνων διαλέγονται. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὁ 
μὲν πρεσβύτης διδασκόμενος ἐν τῷ φανερῷ τινὰ τῶν μαθημάτων γελωτοποιεῖ" 
καὶ ἐπειδὴ διὰ τὴν ἀμαθίαν ἐκ τοῦ φροντιστηρίου ἐκβάλλεται ἄγων πρὸς βίαν 
τὸν υἱὸν συνίστησι τῷ Σωκράτει. τούτου δὲ ἐξαγαγόντος αὐτῷ ἐν τῷ θεά- 
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τρῳ τὸν ἄδικον Kal τὸν δίκαιον λόγον, διαγωνισθεὶς ὁ ἄδικος πρὸς τὸν δίκαιον 
λόγον, καὶ παραλαβὼν αὐτὸν ὁ ἄδικος λόγος ἐκδιδάσκει. κομισάμενος δὲ av- 
τὸν ὁ πατὴρ ἐκπεπονημένον ἐπηρεάζει τοῖς χρήσταις, καὶ ὡς κατωρθωκὼς εὐω- 
χεῖ παραλαβών. γενομένης δὲ περὶ τὴν εὐωχίαν ἀντιλογίας, πληγὰς λαβὼν 
ὑπὸ τοῦ παιδὸς βοὴν ἵστησι, καὶ προσκαταλαλούμενος ὑπὸ τοῦ παιδὸς ὅτι δί- 
καιον τοὺς “πατέρας ὑπὸ τῶν υἱῶν ἀντιτύπτεσθαι, ὑπεραλγῶν διὰ τὴν πρὸς 
τὸν υἱὸν σύγκρουσιν ὁ γέρων, κατασκάπτει καὶ ἐμπίπρησι τὸ φροντιστήριον 
τῶν Σωκρατιστῶν. τὸ δὲ δρᾶμα τῶν πάνυ δυνατῶς πεποιημένων. 


IV. 


Τὸ δὲ δρᾶμα τοῦτο τῆς ὅλης ποιήσεως κάλλιστον elval φησι καὶ τεχνικώ- 
τατον. 

Αἱ πρῶται Νεφέλαι ἐν ἄστει ἐδιδάχθησαν ἐ ἐπὶ ἄρχοντος Ἰσάρχου. ὅτε Kpa- 
τῖνος μὲν ἐνίκα Πυτίνῃ, ᾿Αμειψίας δὲ Κόννῳ. διόπερ ᾿Αριστοφάνης διαρρι- 
φθεὶς παραλόγως φήθη δεῖν ἀναδιδάξας τὰς δευτέρας ἀπομέμφεσθαι τὸ θέα- 
τρον. ἀποτυχὼν δὲ πολὺ μᾶλλον καὶ ἐν τοῖς ἔπειτα οὐκέτι τὴν διασκευὴν 
εἰσήγαγεν. αἱ δὲ δεύτεραι Νεφέλαι ἐπὶ ᾿Αμεινίου ἄρχοντος. 

Τοῦτο ταυτόν ἐστι τῷ προτέρῳ. διεσκεύασται δὲ ἐπὶ μέρους ὡς ἂν δὴ 
ἀναδιδάξαι μὲν αὐτὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ προθυμηθέντος, οὐκέτι δὲ τοῦτο δι᾽ ἦν ποτε 
αἰτίαν ποιήσαντος. καθόλου μὲν οὖν σχεδὸν παρὰ πᾶν μέρος γεγενημένη διόρ- 
θωσις. τὰ μὲν γὰρ περιΐρηται, τὰ δὲ πέπλεκται, καὶ ἐν τῇ τάξει καὶ ἐν τῇ 
τών προσώπων διαλλαγῇ μετεσχημάτισται. ἃ δὲ ὁλοσχερῆ τῆς διασκευῆς 
τοιαῦτα ὄντα τετύχηκεν, αὐτίκα ἣ παράβασις τοῦ χοροῦ ἤμειπται, καὶ ὅπου 
ὁ δίκαιος "λόγος πρὸς τὸν ἄδικον καλεῖ, καὶ τελευταῖον ὅπου καίεται ἡἣ διατρι- 
βὴ Σωκράτους. 

Τὴν μὲν κωμῳδίαν καθῆκε κατὰ Σωκράτους, ὡς τοιαῦτα νομίζοντος, καὶ 
Νεφέλας καὶ ᾿Δέρα καὶ τί γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ξένους εἰσάγοντος δαίμονας. χορῷ δὲ 
ἐχρήσατο Νεφελῶν πρὸς τὴν τοῦ ἀνδρὸς κατηγορίαν, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο οὕτως 
ἐπεγράφη. διτταὶ δὲ φέρονται Νεφέλαι. οἱ δὲ κατηγορήσαντες Σωκράτους 
Μέλητος καὶ "Ἄνυτος. 


V. 
ΘΩΜΑ TOT MATISTPOT. 


"Avuros καὶ Μέλητος Σωκράτει τῷ Σωφρονίσκου βασκήναντες καὶ αὐτὸν 
μὴ δυνάμενοι βλάψαι ἀργύριον ἱκανὸν ᾿Αριστοφάνει δεδώκασιν, ἵνα δρᾶμα κατ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ συστήσηται. καὶ ὃς πεισθεὶς γέροντά τινα Στρεψιάδην καλούμενον ἐπλά- 
σατο Umd χρεῶν πιεζόμενον, ἃ δὴ ἀνηλώκει “περὶ τὴν τοῦ παιδὸς Φειδιππίδου 
ἱπποτροφίαν. οὕτω δὲ τούτων ἐχόντων, μὴ ἔχων ὁ Στρεψιάδης τί ποιήσει 
περὶ τὰ χρέα, βουλεύεται προσαγαγεῖν τῷ Σωκράτει τὸν ἑαυτοῦ παῖδα, ἵνα 
παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ τὸν ἄδικον μάθῃ λόγον, καὶ οὕτω τοὺς δανειστὰς ἀποκρδύσηται. 
Φειδιππίδης μὲν οὖν, πολλὰ δεηθέντος τοῦ πατρὸς, προσελθεῖν οὐκ ἐπείσθη" 
ἀποτυχὼν δὲ ὁ πρεσβύτης τῆς ἐπ᾽ ἐκείνου ἐλπίδος καὶ οὐκ ἔχων ὅστις καὶ γέ- 
νηταῖι, εἰς δεύτερον εἶδε πλοῦν. οὐδὲν γὰρ τῆς ἡλικίας φροντίσας οὐδ᾽ ἐνθυμη- 
θεὶς εἴ τισιν ἄτοπος δόξειεν ἀνὴρ ἐπὶ γήραος οὐδῷ μανθάνειν καθάπερ κομιδῆ 
νέος ἀρχόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ἕν ἀφεωρακὼς μόνον ἐκεῖνο, ἐὰν ἄρα οἷός τε γένηται 
τοὺς δανειστὰς διὰ πειθοῦς ἀποστερῆσαι τὰ χρήματα, αὐτὸς πρόσεισι τῷ Σω- 
κράτει. οὐκ ἔχων δὲ ὑπηρετοῦντα τῇ νοήσει τὸν νοῦν, ἀλλὰ τοιοῦτος ὧν οἷς 
ἐμάνθανεν, οἷος καὶ πρὶν τῆς παιδείας ἐφῆφθαι, αὐτὸς μὲν ἀπέγνω παιδεύ- 
εσθαι, προσελθὼν δὲ τῷ παιδὶ καὶ αὖθις πολλαῖς πέπεικε ταῖς δεήσεσιν ἕνα 
τῶν Σωκράτους ὁμιλητῶν γενέσθαι. ὁ δὲ καὶ γέγονε καὶ μεμάθηκε. συνί- 


23 
σταται δὲ τὸ δρᾶμα ἐκ χοροῦ Νεφελῶν. ἔχει δὲ κατηγορίαν τοῦ Σωκράτους, 


ὅτι τοὺς συνήθεις θεοὺς ἀφεὶς καινὰ ἐνόμιζε δαιμόνια, ᾿Αέρα καὶ Νεφέλας καὶ 
τὰ τοιαῦτα. 


VE. 


Πρεσβύτης τις Στρεψιάδης ὑπὸ δανείων καταπονούμενος διὰ τὴν ἱπποτρο- 
φίαν τοῦ παιδὸς δεῖται τούτου φοιτήσαντα εἰς τὸν Σωκράτην μαθεῖν τὸν ἄδι- 
κον λόγον, ὅπως μηδενὶ τῶν δανειστῶν μηδὲν ἀποδώσῃ. μὴ βουλομένου δὲ 
τοῦ παιδὸς εἰσέρχεται αὐτός. καὶ μὴ δυνάμενος μαθεῖν διὰ τὸ γῆρας ἐκδιώ- 
κεται. ὑποστρέψας δὲ καὶ τῷ υἱῷ πείσας ἤγαγεν αὐτὸν τῷ Σωκράτει, ὃς 
καλέσας τὸν δίκαιον λόγον καὶ ἄδικον καὶ αἵρεσιν τῷ νέῳ δοὺς ἐκλέξασθαι, 
διδάσκει ἐκεῖνον τὸν ἄδικον λόγον. μαθὼν δὲ ὁ υἱὸς ὅπερ ἐβούλετο ὁ πατὴρ 
καὶ τὴν παχύτητα ἐκείνου καταγνοὺς τύπτει τὸν πατέρα αὐτὸν ἑστιῶντα. 
ὁ δὲ ἀλγήσας διὰ τὴν τοῦ παιδὸς ἀσέβειαν ἀπελθὼν κατακαίει τὸ φροντιστή- 
ριον, νομίσας Σωκράτην αἴτιον τῆς ἀσεβείας τοῦ παιδὸς εἶναι. κατηγορεῖ δὲ 
ἐνταῦθα τοῦ Σωκράτους ὡς ἀσεβοῦς καὶ ξένους θεοὺς ἐπεισάγοντος, ἀφέντος 
τοὺς συνήθεις. ἐπιγράφεται δὲ Νεφέλαι, διότι παρεισάγεται χορὸς Νεφελῶν 
ὁμιλῶν Σωκράτει, ἃς ἐνόμιζε θεὰς, ws ᾿Αριστοφάνης κατηγορεῖ. ὁ γὰρ “Avu- 
τος καὶ Μέλητος φθονοῦντες Σωκράτει καὶ μὴ δυνάμενοι ἄλλως βλάψαι ἢ 
φανερῶς κατηγορῆσαι μεγάλου ὄντος ἱκανὸν ἀργύριον δεδώκασιν ᾿Αριστοφάνει 
ταύτην τὴν κωμῳδίαν κατ᾽ ἐκείνου γράψαι. τὰ δὲ πρόσωπα Στρεψιάδης, Φει- 
διππίδης, μαθητὴς Σωκράτους, Σωκράτης, χορὸς Νεφελῶν, δίκαιος λόγος, ἀδι- 
kos λόγος, Πασίας δανειστὴς, μάρτυς. 


VII. 
(APISTOPANOTS TPAMMATIKOT.) 


Πατὴρ τὸν υἱὸν σωκρατίζειν βούλεται" 

καὶ τῆς περὶ αὐτὸν ψυχρολογίας διατριβὴ 
ἱκανὴ, λόγων ἀπόνοια πρὸς τοὐναντίον. 
χορὸς δὲ Νεφελῶν ὡς ἐπωφελῆ λέγων, 

καὶ τὴν ἀσέβειαν Σωκράτους διεξιών" 
ἄλλαι θ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς... κατηγορίαι πικραὶ, 
καὶ τῶν μαθητῶν εἷς πατραλοίας ἐκτόπως. 
εἶτ᾽ ἐμπυρισμὸς τῆς σχολῆς τοῦ Σωκράτους. 


TA TOT APAMATOS ITPOSOTIA. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ. 
ΘΕΡΑΠΩῺΝ ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΟΥ. 
MAO@HTAI ΣΩΚΡΑΤΟΥ͂Σ. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ. 

ΧΟΡῸΣ NE@EAQN. 
ΔΙΚΆΑΤΟΣ AOTOS. 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ ΛΟΓΟΣ. 
ΠΑΣΤΙΑΣ, δανειστής. , 
ΑΜΎΝΤΙΑΣ, δανειστής. 
ΜΑΡΤΥΣ. 

ΧΑΤΡΈΦΩΝ. 


NE@®EAAL 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἸΟΥ͂ tov: 


ἴω la) A an f 
ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν ὅσον" 
ἀπέραντον. οὐδέποθ᾽ ἡμέρα γενήσεται ; 
καὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἀλεκτρυόνος ἤκουσ᾽ ἐγώ" 


4 5 | , Cus = a. ’ , 
οἱ δ᾽ οἰκέται péyKovow" ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀπόλοιο δῆτ᾽, ὦ πόλεμε, πολλῶν 
ΠῚ 0... , v / \ 
OT οὐδὲ κολάσαι "ξἕξεστί μοι τοὺς 


I—125. Strepsiades is sleeplessly 
tossing on his bed in the early morn, 
at his wits’ end how to get rid of the 
debts that his son by his horse-keep- 
ing has brought on him. He tells 
how he was married and ruined, and 
how the only way to save him seems 
to be if Phidippides can be brought 
to drop horse-flesh for philosophy 
and rhetoric. So he wakes him up, 
and puts the matter before him ; but 
his son, though threatened, refuses 
to give up his ways. 

2 τὸ χρῆμα τῶν νυκτῶν ὅσον] 
This Π Π κίων proposed by Er- 

_nesti, and adopted by Meineke, is 
| best, for (as Walsh has seen) ὅσον 
| cannot be taken= ws with ἀπέραντον, 
‘nor is Hermann’s explanation, τὸ 
᾿ χρῆμα τ. v. τόσον ἐστὶν ὅσον ἀπέραν- 
τον, at all satisfactory. And the line 
finds its exact parallel in Rex. 1278, 
ὦ Zed βασιλεῦ, τὸ χρῆμα τῶν κόπων 
ὅσον. Strepsiades despairingly com- 
plains how long the nights are, and 
subjoins ἀπέραντον as a further defi- 
nition of their length. χρῆμα with 
a genitive in this use is common. 
Aristophanes uses it to express mul- 
titude in Acharn. 150, ὅσον τὸ χρῆμα 


a SN a“ 

av πρὸ του. 5 
οὕνεκα, 
οἰκέτας. 


παρνόπων προσέρχεται. 
1102, ὅσον τὸ χρῆμ᾽ ἐπὶ δεῖπνον ἦλθ᾽ 
εἰς τοὺς γάμους : magnitude in Zg. 
1210, χρῆμα τοῦ πλακοῦντος : splen- 
dour or beauty in Av. 826, λιπαρὸν 
τὸ χρῆμα τῆς πόλεως. 

3. ἀπέραντον. οὐδέποθ᾽ ἡ. γ.] 
Brunck quotes appositely from Plaut. 
Amphitr, τ. τ. 123, ‘Neque ego hac 
nocte longiorem me vidisse censeo ; 
Nisi itidem unam, verberatus quam 
pependi perpetem:’ and from the 
Menaechmi (V. 5. 29) the colloquy of 
Menaechmus with the mad doctor 
‘Med. Perdormiscin tu usque ad 
lucem? facilin tu obdormis cubans ὃ 
Men. Perdormisco si resolui argen- 
tum quoi ego debeo.’ Strepsiades 
had ot paid his (or rather his 
son’s) debts, and therefore could not 
sleep. 

6 darédovo — πόλεμε --- πολλών.] 
The alliteration is no doubt inten- 
tional. Cf. below v. 12. Such al- 
literative jingles meet us frequently 


Cf. Fac. | 


in Plautus, e.g. Menaechm. 11. 1. 32, | 


geminum dum quaeris, gemes, 11. 3. 
53, Quasi supellex pellionist; palus 
palo proximust. 

7 Or οὐδὲ, k.7.A.] Masters could 
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APISTO®ANOTS [8 


> ? +N ς \ ς \ / 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὃ χρηστὸς οὑτοσὶ νεανίας 
ἐγείρεται τῆς νυκτὸς, ἀλλὰ πέρδεται 


ἐν πέντε σισύραις ἐγκεκορδυλημένος. 


IAN εἰ δοκεῖ, ῥέγκωμεν ἐγκεκαλυμμένοι. 


: ΙΟ 
4 thaks the yasticon. 


ἀλλ᾽ ov δύναμαι δείλαιος εὕδειν δακνόμενος 

ὑπὸ τῆς δαπάνης καὶ τῆς φάτνης καὶ τῶν χρεῶν, | 
x 

διὰ τουτονὶ τὸν υἱόν. ὁ δὲ κόμην ἔχων 44) PERO yaw Foewder 


ἱππάξεταί τε καὶ ξυνωρικεύεται '”S OUR τσ σα GA 


Lal 3 
ἀνειροπολεῖ θ᾽ ἵππους ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπόλλυμαι, 


not be over strict with slaves for 
fear they should run away. Cf. Pac. 
451, where the δοῦλος αὐτομολεῖν 
παρεσκευασμένος is one of the list of 
those who wish for war. Walsh re- 
minds us of brother Jonathan’s com- 
plaint how in this so-called land of 
freedom ‘a man can’t whop his own 
nigger.’ ὅτ᾽ is ὅτε ‘when.’ Strep- 
siades gives it as one (and a chief 
one) oat of the many reasons for 
cursing war that it is a time when 
one can’t punish one’s own slaves. 
κολάσαι "ἕξεστι.] Cf note on 42. 
Io ἐγκεκορδυλημένος.} L. and 5. 
take this to mean simply ‘covered 
up,’ from the sense of ‘covering for 
the head,’ which one Scholiast and 
Suidas give to κορδύλη. But the 
other Scholiast’s explanatory word 
ἐντετυλιγμένος, and the former part 
of Suidas’ remarks on the word, give 
a more.correct idea of its force. κορ- 
δύλη, says Suidas, is a bump or 
swelling on the head from a blow. 
Hence ἐγκεκορδυλημένος means ‘roll- 
ed up, wrapped up, and huddled 
together, so as not to shew the fi- 
gure of a man but to appear a lumpy 
swelling of the bed-clothes’ (ἐντετυ- 
λιγμένος, ἐγκεκαλυμμένος καὶ συνε- 
στραμμένος ὥστε μηδ᾽ ἀνθρώπου σχῆ- 
μα δηλοῦν ἀλλ᾽ ἐξοχὴν φαίνεσθαι τῶν 
στρωμάτων). Then κορδύλη might 
easily from the sense ‘bump, swell- 
ing, knot,’ be applied by the Cypri- 
ans (as they say it was) to a top-knot 
or head-dress, equivalent to the At- 
tic κρώβυλος. There is in τύλη, a 
lump, knot, &c. and τυλίσσω a tole- 


rable analogy. What is rolled up is 
of necessity lumpy. Strepsiades, | 
pointing to his young hopeful, uses _ 
the graphic word ‘lumped together,” 
or ‘a shapeless lump under five blan- | 
kets,’ though of himself he is con- © 
tent merely to say (v. 11) éyxexaAup- | 
μένοι. For this last cf. Plat. Prot. 
315 Ὁ, ὃ μὲν οὖν Πρόδικος ἔτι κατέ- 
κειτο ἐγκεκαλυμμένος ἐν κῳδίοις τισὶ 
καὶ στρώμασι καὶ μάλα πολλοῖς. 

12 GAN οὐ, κιτ.λ.}] He tries to 
get a nap, but failing, proceeds thus, 
ἀλλ᾽ ov, κιτ.λ. Note again the alli- 
terations: ‘ But sleep I can’t a wink, 
poor beggar! bitten By bouncing 
bills, &c.’ 

13 ϑαπάνης.] Pindar (Zsthm. Iv. 
49) speaks of those who δαπάνᾳ χαῖ- 
pov ἵππων. That horse-keeping was 
a token of wealth, Demosthenes 
shews, c. Phaenipp. 1046, ἱπποτρό- 
gos ἀγαθός ἐστι καὶ φιλότιμος, ἅτε 
νέος καὶ πλούσιος καὶ ἰσχυρὸς wr. 

εῶν.] With allusion to κορέων. 
Were ‘buggies’ a fashionable vehicle 
for young spendthrifts, they might 
be put in Strepsiades’ list with dou- 
ble meaning. 

14 κόμην ἔχων. For the knights’ 
long hair cf. Zg. 580, 1121. In our 
own country long hair distinguished 
Cavaliers from Roundheads. : 

15 ἱππάζεται x. Evv.] ‘Is riding 
nags and driving curricles.’ Walsh. 
So too the Scholiast: νῦν μὲν ἐπὶ 
κέλητος, νῦν δὲ ἐπὶ ξυνωρίδος ἅρματος 
ὀχούμενος. But ἱππάζεται might refer | 
to driving as well: cf. Hom. /7. y. 
426, ᾿Αντίλοχ᾽ ἀφραδέως ἱππάζεαι. 


27] NE®EAAI. 

€ An " \ , Cv? τ 

ὁρῶν ἄγουσαν τὴν σελήνην εἰκάδας 

οἱ γὰρ τόκοι χωροῦσιν. ἅπτε, παῖ, λύχνον, 
" a a 

κἄκφερε TO γραμματεῖον, ἵν᾿ ἀναγνῶ λαβὼν 

ὁπόσοις ὀφείλω καὶ λογίσωμαι τοὺς τόκους" 


ZO 


φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί ὀφείλω ; δώδεκα μνᾶς Ilacig. 
a ὁ a is Ls ate , 
τοῦ δώδεκα μνᾶς Ilacia; τί ἐχρησάμην;; 
see | 4 Υ 
OT ἐπριάμην τὸν κοππατίαν᾽ οἴμοι τάλας, 
εἴθ᾽ ἐξεκόπην πρότερον τὸν ὀφθαλμὸν λίθῳ. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
" a ᾿ a 
Φίλων, ἀδικεῖς" ἔλαυνε τὸν σαυτοῦ δρόμον. 25 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
a> » Ne τὰ NES Aa Ebon ὍΣ , . 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τουτὶ τὸ κακὸν 0 μ᾽ ἀπολώλεκεν 
- , 
ὀνειροπολεῖ γὰρ καὶ καθεύδων ἱππικὴν. 


17 εἰκάδας.] ‘The twenties,’ ὦ, δ. 
the twentieth, twenty-first, &c. So 
we speak of the ‘teens.’ The in- 
terest would have to be paid at the 
end of the month; but ‘the twen- 
ties’ would be bringing that end 
alarmingly near. Atv. 750 Strep- 
siades invents a plan for getting rid 
of the troublesome moon. 

21 ILactg.] This money-lender 
appears at v. 1213 to demand his 
money. 

22 τοῦ] ‘For what: genitive 
of price, ri=els rl: cf. Ag. 1183, τί 
τούτοις χρήσομαι τοῖς ἐντέροις ; 

23 κοππατίαν.] Cf. below, v. 
1298, and Zy. 603. So the New 
Forest, Exmoor, and Dartmoor po- 
nies are branded. ‘Branded with 
the ‘‘1”...Would that my own eye 
had been knocked out,’ Walsh. An- 
other translator puns on ‘hack’ and 
‘hacked out.’ Perhaps κοππατίας is 
too valuable a horse to find an equi- 
valent in ‘hack.’ From the Scholiast, 
and from Ar. 27. 135, ψήχει ἠρέμα 
τὸν βουκέφαλον καὶ κοππατίαν, we 
gather that βουκέφαλος also was a 
name from the brand rather than 
from the shape of the horse’s head : 
indeed the Scholiast says οὐ yap Bou- 
κεφάλους ἵππους καλοῦμεν διὰ τὸ μορ- 
φὴν τοιαύτην αὐτοὺς ἔχειν. But pro- 
bably the horse first thus branded 


was so marked because of his shape. 

24 ἐξεκόπην. Kuster, Hermann, 
and Meineke prefer ἐξεκόπη, ex- 
plaining it, that if the horse had had 
his eye knocked out, he would have 
been valueless, and so Phidippides 
would not have wanted to buy him; 
whereas (it is argued) Strepsiades, 
after losing his own eye, could equally 
well have bought the horse. Yet 
surely the wish is of this kind, ‘I 
ought to have done and suffered any- 
thing rather than buy him.’ In 
Plaut. Menaech. 1. 2. 43, a parasite 
says, ‘oculum ecfodito mihi, Me- 
naechme, si ullum verbum faxo nisi 
quod jusseris.” We may suppose the 
expression colloquial and common, | 
and chosen here chiefly for the sake 
of the alliterative pun. 

25 Φίλων, ἀδικεῖς. Phidippides, 
as his father said at v. 16, dreams 
horses. Cf. Theocr. /d. XXI. 44, 
καὶ yap ἐν ὕπνοις πᾶσα κύων ἄρκτως 
μαντεύεται ἰχθύα κἠγών. So the Fu- 
ries dream of their wild hunt (Aesch. 
Eum. 130) when Clytaemnestra says 
to them ὄναρ διώκεις θῆρα, κλαγγαί- 
ves δ᾽ ἅπερ κύων μέριμναν οὔποτ᾽ ἐκ- 
λιπὼν πόνου. 

27 ὀνειροπολεῖ. Cf. Vesp. 93, 
ἣν δ᾽ οὖν καταμύσῃ.. «ὅμως ἐκεῖ ὁ νοῦς 
πέτεται τὴν νύκτα περὶ τὴν κλεψύ- 
δραν, 


, ripides, the Scholiast tells us. 


| Kade ἀπάγει. 


28 APIZTO®ANOTS [28 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 

πόσους δρόμους ἐλᾷ τὰ πολεμιστήρια; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

ἐμὲ μὲν σὺ πολλοὺς τὸν πατέρ᾽ ἐλαύνεις δρόμους. 

ἀτὰρ τί χρέος ἔβα με μετὰ τὸν Πασίαν ; 30 


-“ lal ὃ , \ a "A / 
TpEels Vat ἐφρίσκου Kat τροχοιν μυνίιᾳ. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
ἄπαγε τὸν ἵππον ἐξαλίσας οἴκαδε. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


» > » »“ - 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ per, ἐξήλικας ἐμέ γ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ἐμῶν, 
or \ / Ὑ Ὑ , 
ore καὶ δίκας ὠφληκα χάτεροι τόκου 


ἐνεχυράσεσθαί φασιν. 


28 ἐλᾷ.] Meineke wishes to read 
ἐλᾷς ‘How many courses will 
you (Philon) drive the war-chariots 
round? 

τὰ πολεμιστήρια. Sc. ἅρματα. 
Demosthenes, in the speech above 
quoted, speaks of Phaenippus (c. 
Praenipp. 1047) as having sold his 
πολεμιστήριος ἵππος. 

29 ἐλαύνεις δρόμους.] The youth 
had asked, ‘ How many times round 
will the war-chariots run? Strep- 
siades rejoins, ‘you run me round 
and round a ruinous rig.’ 

30 τί χρέος tBa.] A phrase bor- 
rowed from τί χρέος ἔβα δώμα of Eu- 
The 
Doric form ἔβα makes this probable, 
cf. Eur. Hipp. 580, τί ποτ᾽ ἔβα κακόν : 

31 ᾿Αμυνίᾳ.] Probably not the 
same person as the Amynias men- 
tioned in Vesp. 74, and below v. 692. 
This last was the son of Pronapes, 
and a coward. 

32 ἐξαλίσας.}] Cf. Xen. Oecon. 
XI. 18, ὁ παῖς ἐξαλίσας τὸν ἵππον ol- 
The Scholiast says 


_ that the place of rolling was called 


| be naturally thus explained. 


ἀλινδήθρα : a word used rather dif- 
ferently in Raz. 904. But the idea 
of making a horse roll before taking 
him home is curious; nor can the 
compound ἐξαλῖσαι, ‘to roll out of,’ 
‘To 


take out of his harness,’ z. 6. strip , 
him of saddle, girths, &c. (a trans- 
lation suggested by Paley), is better. 
In the passage of Xenophon it is 
just after a stiff ride across country, 
that the groom is to lead the horse 
home ἐξαλίσας, having taken off his 
saddle, &c., and probably converting 
him into a pack-horse, for he is to 
take anything that may be wanted 
from the farm to the town. With 
this rendering of ἐξαλίσας, we should 
have in. the next line, ‘You have 
stripped me bare enough of my sub- | 
stance.’ ; 

34, 35 χἄτεροι τόκου ἐνεχυράσε- 
σθαί φασιν.] ‘And others say they 
will seize (my goods) as pledges for 
the interest.’ In a law quoted in 
Dem. Jd. 518, the active form of 
this verb is used: also in Dem. ς. 
Androt. 762; but the middle is used 
in the Zccles. 567, μὴ ᾽νεχυραζόμενον 
φέρειν. Below, in v. 241, we have 
the passive ἐνεχυράζομαι τὰ χρήμα- 
τα, ‘I have my goods seized for 
debt.’ Some ἐνέχυρον or ὑποθήκη 
was usually deposited by borrowers 
to secure the lenders. Cf. Dem. c. 
Lacrit. 926, καὶ παρέξουσι τοῖς da- 
νείσασι τὴν ὑποθήκην ἀνέπαφον Kpa- 
τεῖν ἕως ἂν ἀποδῶσι τὸ γιγνόμενον 
ἀργύριον κατὰ τὴν συγγραφήν. 

35 ἐνεχυράσεσθαι.] So Meineke 


43] - NE®EAAIT. 29 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
3 \ ms Ud 
€TEOV, ὦ TATED, 35 
τί δυσκολαίνεις καὶ στρέφει τὴν νύχθ᾽ ὕλην; 
ἅλις yeu 40 “ig “στῶ. 
es TPEVIAAHS 
δάκνει με δήμαρχός Tis ἐκ τῶν στρωμάτων. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
Ψ 4 , a) / 
ἔασον, ὦ δαιμόνιε, καταδαρθεῖν τί με. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
σὺ δ᾽ οὖν κάθευδε" τὰ δὲ χρέα ταῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι 
> \ \ 4 x \ , 
ἐς τὴν κεφαλὴν ἅπαντα τὴν σὴν τρέψεται. 
φεῦ. 40 


εἴθ᾽ ὠφελ᾽ ἡ προμνήστρι᾽ ἀπολέσθαι κακῶς, 


ἥτις με γῆμαι ᾽πῆρε τὴν σὴν μητέρα. 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἣν ἄγροικος ἥδιστος βίος, 


, reads for -ασθαι, which (in Poetae 


ee 
με ---ς.. 


ἔδεται to the debtor’s house.’ 


Scen.) Dindorf retains. Bekker gives 
| τίσεσθαι as one MS. reading, and 


_Dobree says that in one MS. it is 
_ hardly discernible whether a or ε 
| be the letter. The future infinitive 


| seems required. 


ἐτεὸν. Frequent in questions: cf. 
Ach. 609. 

37 δήμαρχος. The demarch had 
to enforce payment of taxes, &c.; 
and among other debts Strepsiades 
might have arrears of taxes; but the 
Scholiast further says that the dem- 
archs were appointed ‘that those 
of a demus might give and receive 
one from the other their rights;’ and 
that ‘those who seized goods for 
debt must take the demarch with 
Strep- 


_ siades says δήμαρχος, δέον εἶπον κό- 


coe em 


pes. »* There’s a bumbailiff in the 
bed that bites me.’ Walsh. 

41 εἴθ᾽ ὠφελ᾽ ἡ π.1 Formed per- 
haps on the Buridean model of 
the first line in the AZedea, εἴθ᾽ ὥφελ᾽ 
Apyous μὴ διαπτάσθαι σκάφος. 

προμνήστρια.7 Socrates in Xeno- 
phon (AZem. τι. 6. 36) speaks of 
προμνηστρίδας, some good, some 


bad; as if it were a regular and re- 
cognized business. Ct. Eur. Aipp. 
580, τὴν κακῶν προμνήστριαν. 

42 γῆμαι ᾽πῆρε.] So Brunck and 
Dawes read it here, and κολάσαι "£e- 
στι V. 7, and εἶναι “packe v. 1357. 
Cf. Thesmoph. 217, ἢ μὴ ᾿πιδιδόναι 
"μαντὸν (-δοῦναι ᾽μαυτὸν Mein.). Bek- 
ker gives κολάσαι ἔξ., and γῆμαι ἐπ. 
in full. Dindorf and Meineke give 
γῆμ᾽ ἐπ., κολάσ᾽ ἔξ., and ely’ ἔφ. in 
this play, but -vac ᾽μαυτὸν jn Thes- 
moph. 2t'7: which seems inconsist- 
ent. 
short ε by the diphthong, or a crasis, 
seems a more natural way of com- 
bining the two vowel sounds here 
than elision, of which however there 
are instances after az. Cf. v. 780, 
988, and the note there. 


Either the absorption of the | 


ἔπῆρε.] ‘Put me up to.’ ‘Egged 


meon.’ Walsh. There isin the word 


an idea of elation, of making Strep- | 


siades look higher than as a country- 
man he should have done. 
Scholiast says, κυρίως τὸ ἀνεχαύνωσεν, 
ἀνεκούφισεν, ἐπαγγελλομένη προῖκα 
μεγάλην εἰσοίσειν τὴν γυναῖκα, adding 
however καταχρηστικῶς δὲ ἀνέπεισεν. 
But the two ideas are combined. 


So the. 
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[44 


εὐρωτιῶν, ἀκόρητο , εἰκῆ κείμενος, 


βρύων μελίτταις καὶ προβάτοις καὶ στεμφύλοις. 45 


ἔπειτ᾽ ἔγημα Μεγακλέους τοῦ Μεγακλέους 
ἀδελφιδῆν ἄγροικος ὧν ἐξ ἄστεως, 
—_— = = , 

σεμνὴν, τρυφῶσαν, ἐγκεκοισυρωμένην. 
ταύτην ὅτ᾽ ἐγάμουν, συγκατεκλινόμην ἐγὼ 


ὄζων τρυγὸς, τρασιᾶς, ἐρίων περιουσίας, 


50 


ε > > 
ἡ δ᾽ av μύρου, κρόκου, καταγλωττισμάτων, 


δαπάνης, λαφυγμοῦ, Κωλιάδος, Γενετυλλίδος. 


44 ἀκόρητος, εἰκῆ κείμενος. Eu- 
stathius and the Scholiast explain 
ἀκόρητος by ἀκαλλώπιστος, ἀφιλοκά- 
λητος ; words which find their illus- 
tration in two speeches of Pericles 
about the Athenians, Thuc. 11. 40, 
φιλοκαλοῦμεν γὰρ μετ᾽ εὐτελείας, 
κιτ.λ., and 11. 62, where he terms 
houses and the like κήπιον καὶ ἐγ- 
καλλώπισμα πλούτουι͵ The life of 
the town is, as Suidas says, ἐπίμε- 
λὴς Kal καθάριος ; that of the coun- 
try is blessed with plenty and un- 
tidiness: the house has store of good 
things, but οὐδεμίαν τῶν τοιούτων 
πραγμάτων εὐθεσίαν" ἄλλο ἀλλαχῇ 
κεῖται ὡς ἔτυχε: there may be a 
place for everything, but everything 
is not in its place. Walsh however 
refers εἰκῆ κείμενος to the farmer 
himself. ‘I used to enjoy a rustic’s 
jolly life, Dusty, unmopped, reclin- 
ing at my ease,’ noting that Strep- 
siades delighted in dirt and dust, 
and hated the housemaid’s broom. 
, The epithets evp. ax. may fit both 

farmer and furniture, but εἰκῆ κεί- 
| pevos is probably meant more for 
| the latter than for Virgil’s ‘molles 
| sub arbore somni.’ 

45 βρύων.] Gis 1027, Col, “τὸ, 
χῶρος δ᾽ ὅδ᾽ ἱερὸς, ws σάφ᾽ εἰκάσαι, 
βρύων δάφνης, ἐλαίας, ἀμπέλου. It is 
one of the strongest words for teem- 
ing abundance that can be used. 

46 Meyaxdéovs.] There were 
| several of the name, all of the Alc- 

| maeonids. The line is given in 
Smith’s Dict. Biogr. thus: Alcmaeon, 
Megacles, Alcmacon, Megacles, Alc- 


maeon, Megacles, Hippocrates, Me- 4 


gacles. Alcibiades was, 
mother Dinomache, of this line; 
and is doubtless pointed at in Phi- 
dippides. 


47 ἄγροικος ay ἐξ ἄστεως. Neg-, 


lecting the wise saw τὸ κηδεῦσαι Kae? | 
ἑαυτὸν ἀριστεύει μακρῷ. Aesch. Prom. 
Vinc?. 800: which is attributed to | 


Pittacus by Callimachus in his epi- | 


by his> 


gram: being there couched in figu- | 


trative language τὴν κατὰ σαυτὸν ἔλα 
(βέμβικα), ‘spin the top that’s near- 
est you,’ or ‘that fits you, your own 
proper top.’ Cf. Ovid’s ‘Nube pani.’ 
ἄγροικος and ἐξ ἄστεως are put close 
together to enforce the contrast, ‘I 
a country lout—she a town lady.’ 

48 ἐγκεκοισυρωμένην.] περισσῶς 
κεκοσμημένην, Schol. There were 
two Coesyras, one the wife of the 
elder Alcmaeon, the other his grand- 
daughter, who was married to Pi- 
sistratus, cf. Acharn. 614. The 
former Coesyra, a rich heiress from 
Eretria, may be chiefly meant: the 
verb is of course coined for the fine 
lady whom Strepsiades had to wife. 
‘ Be-Coesyraed,’ Walsh. 

50 τρυγὸς, τρασιᾶς, ἐρίων περι- 
ουσίας.] There is alliteration again 
here. τρασιὰ is explained by one 
Scholiast as the place of drying figs, 
by another as the ξύλον. ἐν ᾧ τὰς 
ὀπώρας ἐξήραινον. It probably is 
connected with ταρσός. 

52 λαφυγμοῦ.] 
wastefulness: a rege of sub- 
stance in riotous livi Homer 
says of a lion (72. Δ. 176), αἷμα καὶ 


‘Gluttony’ or ' 


63] NE®EAAI. 

οὐ μὴν ἐρῶ γ᾽ ὡς ἀργὸς ἦν, GAN ἐσπάθα. 

3 XN > x» 7 A > f \ \ 

ἐγὼ δ᾽ av αὐτῇ θοἰμάτιον δεικνὺς Todt 

4 ” S ! / a 
πρόφασιν ἔφασκον, ὦ γύναι, λίαν σπαθᾷς. 
ΘΕΡΑΠΩΝ 

2 (ἝΝ. Kd ” ’ > lel , 

ἐλαίον ἡμῖν οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽ ἐν τῷ λύχνῳ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


οἴμοι. τί γάρ μοι τὸν πότην ἧπτες λύχνον; 
δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽, ἵνα κλάῃς. 
ΘΕΡΑΠΩΝ 
διὰ τί δῆτα κλαύσομαι; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὅτι τῶν παχειῶν ἐνετίθεις θρυαλλίδων. 

Nc ay ¢ a held > εχ ς . ΟἿ cts 
peta ταῦθ᾽, ὅπως νῷν ἐγένεθ᾽ υἱὸς οὑτοσὶ, 96) 5 60 
ἐμοί τε δὴ Kal TH γυναικὶ τἀγαθῆ, 

\ δον, δ Ne 2: a , 
περὶ τοὐνόματος δὴ ᾿ντεῦθεν ἐχλοιδορούμεθα. 

ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἵππον προσετίθει πρὸς τοὔνομα, 


ἔγκατα πάντα λαφύσσει. λαφυκταὶ, 
acc. to Athenaeus, were those who 
spent much els tas μέθας καὶ τὰς 


ἀσωτίας. Κωλιᾶς and Γενετυλλὶς are 


| 


titles of Aphrodite, the former from 
a promontory of Attica and a tem- 
ple there. They are again coupled 
togetherin Zysisiv.2. Cf. Thesm.130. 
53 ἐσπάθα.] This word has a 
double sense, ἀναλοῦν and ὑφαίνειν. 
We might render the line freely, 
‘And yet I will not say she was no 
spinster, She made my money spin.’ 
Passages illustrating the use of σπα- 
θᾶν are collected in Shilleto’s note 
on Dem. /. Z. p. 355; and it is 
rightly inferred that ἐσπαθᾶτο means 
there ‘were squandered, wasted,’ 
not, as L. and S. take it, ‘were wo- 
ven.’ No merely /teral usage of 
σπαθᾶν has been produced. 

ΒΑ S5.seue δ᾽  GV....3, σπαβᾷς.] 
Strepsiades would take his coat 
(threadbare, unmended and button- 
less probably) as the text (πρόφασιν) 
of his preaching, and ironically com- 
mend his dame’s housewifery. Wie- 
land renders the whole passage thus: 


‘Dass sie faul war, will Ich just 
nicht sagen, sie wirkte nur zu viel. 
Frau, sprach ich einst zu ihr—auf 
meinen Kittel, Zum Vorwand, wei- 
send—du verzettelst mehr Als néthig 
ist:’ the double meaning of ‘ verzet- 
teln’ being almost an exact counter- 
part of that in σπαθᾶν. 

57 πότην.] ‘Oil-bibbing:’ be- 
cause of the thickness of the wick, 
v.59. Bergler quotes from Lucian’s 
Timon of a lamp and wick just the 
opposite, πρὸς ἀμαυρόν τι καὶ μικρο- 
στόμον λυχνίδιον καὶ διψαλέον θρυαλ- 
λίδιον ἐπαγρυπνεῖν ἐάσας. Strepsi- 
ades is thrifty and careful: cf. v. 65. 

63 ἡ μὲν γὰρ ἵππον, κιτ.λ.] The 
‘hippus’ would belong to noble and 
knightly families: while Phidonides 
would be a patronymic from the 
common-place Phidon yrom φείδε- 
σθαι, ‘to be thrifty and_sparing’). 
The compromise is much as if now- 
a-days an aristocratic ‘De’ were 
prefixed to some plain ordinary 
English name. 

63—67 προσετίθει---ἐτιθέμην --- 
ἐθέμεθα.] Note the difference be- 


— 
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[64 


Ξάνθιππον ἢ Χαίριππον ἢ Καλλιυππίδην, 


ἐγὼ δὲ τοῦ πάππου ᾽τιθέμην Φειδωνίδην. 


65 


/ \ a 5 , > 53 fol , 
τέως μὲν οὖν ἐκρινόμεθ᾽. εἶτα τῷ χρόνῳ 
κοινῇ ξυνέβημεν κἀθέμεθα Φειδιππίδην. 


τοῦτον τὸν υἱὸν λαμξλέμοθαι ἐκορίξετο, 
ὅταν σὺ μέγας ὧν apy ἐλαύνῃς πρὸς πόλιν, 
ὥσπερ Μεγακλέης, ξυστίδ᾽ ἔχων. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἔφην, 


when you're aWMWan. 
79 


ὅταν μὲν οὖν τὰς αἶγας ἐκ τοῦ Φελλέως, 

ὥσπερ ὁ πατήρ σου, διφθέραν ἐνημμένος. 

ἄλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίθετο τοῖς ἐμοῖς οὐδὲν λόγοις, qed UF, frites 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵππερόν esd κατέχεεν τῶν ὧν χρημάτων. 


νῦν οὖν ὅλην τὴν νύκτα φροντίζων, ὁδοῦ 


75 


/ Φ > \ / « A 
μίαν εὗρον ἀτραπὸν δαιμονίως ὑπερφυᾶ, 
“Ὁ Ὦ 
ἣν ἢν ἀναπείσω τουτονὶ, σωθήσομαι. 


tween imperfect and aorist. ‘She 
was for tacking on—I was for giv- 
ing—we gave.’ Cf. 5. Lukei. 59, 
ἐκάλουν αὐτὸ ἐπὶ τῷ ὀνόματι τοῦ πα- 
τρός. 

65 τοῦ πάππου.] Meineke in 
his note prefers ἐγὼ δὲ τὸ τοῦ π., a 
conjecture of Cobet, or ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπὸ 
τοῦ 7. The omission of the article 
is certainly awkward, if we translate 
it, ‘But I was for giving him his 
grandfather’s name Phidonides.’ But 
the-genitive is used with καλεῖν of 
the person afte? whom another is 
named, and may not we suppose 
ἐτιθέμην substituted for ἐκάλουν ὃ 
‘But I, after his grandfather, was 
for making him Phidonides.’ 

68 éxopifero.] The compound 
verb is commoner: cf. Plut. 1011, 
νηττάριον ἂν καὶ φάττιον ὑπεκορίζετο. 

69 ὅταν σὺ] “The sentence is 
incomplete, as is often the case with 
expressions of a wish, hope, &c. 
Compare the use of εἰ yap, εἴθε. 

7° ξυστίδ᾽ éxwv.] The ξυστὶς 
was a robe worn by victors in the 
games, at processions, choral dances, 
ὅς. A passage in Plato’s Republic 


_ (p. 420 E) shews that it was empha- 


| tically zo¢ the dress for husbandmen. 


Socrates says, ἐπιστάμεθα yap τοὺς 


“γεωργοὺς ξυστίδας ἀμφιέσαντες, καὶ 
χρυσὸν περιθέντες, πρὸς ἡδονὴν ἐργά- 
ἕεσθαι κελεύειν τὴν γῆν... καὶ τοὺς ἄλ- 
λους πάντας τοιούτῳ τρόπῳ μακαρίους 
ποιεῖν" ἀλλ᾽ ἡμᾶς μὴ οὕτως νουθέτει" 
ὡς, ἂν σοὶ πειθώμεθα, οὔτε ὁ γεωργὸς 
γεωργὸς ἔσται, οὔτε κιτ.ιλ. We 
might, he says, make our husband- 
men, potters, &c. wear ξυστίδας and 
be as happy as lords, but we had 
better not. The rustic (as Horace 
says), ‘cum pulchris tunicis sumet 
nova consilia et spes.’? Fearing this 
result Strepsiades amends his wife’s 
prophecy with ὅταν μὲν οὖν, K.T.A. 
‘Nay rather when you, &c.’ 

71 Φελλέως.1] Ch Acharn. 273. \ 
It was τόπος τραχὺς καὶ bUcBarTos, | 
and, as the Scholiast says, ai atyes | 
πρὸς τὰ τραχύτερα διώκουσι. ' 

74 ὕππερον.] Meineke reads ἵπ- Ὁ 
περων, following the lexicon of Pho- 
tius. The scholiast tells us it is par- 
odied irom ἔκτερος, a disease which 
περιχεῖται Tals ὄψεσι τῶν νοσούντων : 
κατέχεεν is used, χρημάτων being | 
meant to suggest ὀμμάτων. The 
form in -ον gives a closer resemblance 
to ἔκτερον, and ἔρως had an old form 
ἔρος. The νόσος ἱππικὴ of v. 243 is 
a good comment on the meaning. 

77 ἣν ἢν] ‘To which if I can 


- —E 


87] 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἐξεγεῖραι πρῶτον αὐτὸν βούλομαι. 
a Aa, Kk δ ᾽ Cu > ͵ A [ 
πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἥδιστ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐπεγείραιμι; TOS; Nour Tumda. 
Φειδιππτίδη, Φειδιππίδιον. “γισζζνιες. of ὕπρκορ EK os? 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


/ 3 / 
Tl, ὦ TATED; 


80 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κύσον με καὶ τὴν χεῖρα δὸς τὴν δεξιάν. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


2 Ud 
ἰδού. τί ἔστιν ; 


lotll. ushat then ? 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


> / a 
εἰπέ μοι, φιλεῖς ἐμέ; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


\ \ i ὃ a \ ΝΕ See: 
vn TOV OGELOW ‘TOUTOVL TOV {ΠΊΓΙΟΨΡ. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


, fa) a 
un μοί γε τοῦτον μηδαμῶς τὸν ἵππιον" 


- \ ¢ \ " ,ὕ a a 
OvTOS yap O θεὸς αὐτιος μοὺ τῶν κακων. 


ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ ἐκ τῆς καρδίας μ᾽ ὄντως φιλεῖς, 


μὴ a A 
ὦ παῖ, πιθοῦ. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


U 3 ἢ a U 
τί οὖν πίθωμαι δῆτα σοι; 


win over my son here.’ The double 
accus. with πείθειν is not unnatural 
with neuters, “6. g. Aesch. Ag. 1212, 
ἔπειθον οὐδὲν οὐδένα ; with ἀτραπὸν 
it is curious. 

79. Here the old man goes to 
wake up his son. 

82 idov.] Cf. Ag. 121,157. The 
youth here gives his hand. Schol. 

83 τουτονὶ τὸν ὕππιον.] Either 
there was a statue of Poseidon, or, 
as the Scholiast says, he pointed to 
his chariot, or to something which 
would suggest Poseidon. For tr- 
tos cf. the hymn to this god in £9. 
a51, and Eur. Phoex. 1707, ἱερὸς 
Κολωνὸς δώμά θ᾽ ἱππίου θεοῦ. Po- 
seidon had more than one specialty: 
he was also θαλάττιος ; cf. Plut. 396. 


X. νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ. Β. τὸν θαλάτ- 
τιον λέγεις ; X. εἰ δ᾽ ἔστιν ἕτερός Te 
Ποσειδῶν, τὸν ἕτερον. 

84 μή μοί γε.1] Meineke prefers 
μὴ ᾿μοί γε here and in  ζ. 19, μή 
μοί γε μή μοι. Yet surely the em- 
phasis is on the μὴ, not on the pro- 
noun. 

87 τί οὖν πίθωμαι.] ‘What am, 
I to obey you in? Hermann has 
gathered instances illustrative of this 
use of the conjunctive: Zhesmoph. 
γο, τί οὖν ἐγὼ δρῶ; 243, τί θαῤῥῶ; 
252, τί οὖν λάβω; 635, τί οὖν ποιῶ; 
939, τί σοι χαρίσωμαι: The reading 
here was corrupt in MSS. and old | 
editions, ri@oduacand πείθομαι. The | 
correction is due to Dawes. 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
kk πιἔκστρεψον ὡς τάχιστα τοὺς σαυτοῦ τρόπους, 


\ ‘ ᾿] > \ a > af J 
καὶ μάνθαν᾽ ἐλθὼν ἃν ἐγὼ παραινέσω. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΙΠΔῊΣ 


‘ pat: oes 
λέγε δὴ, τί κελεύεις : whats your Widder γ᾽ 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


καί τι πείσει; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


\ \ / 
νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον. 


πείσομαι, 


gO 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
δεῦρό νυν ἀπόβλεπε. 
cA Ν , a \ feet A 
ὁρᾷς τὸ θύριον τοῦτο καὶ τῴκίδιον ; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ΝΣ 
opm. 


Me το ἀν SEEN pm ἀμὶ 3 , 
τι οὖν TOUT ἐστιν ETEOV, ὦ TATEP : 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


A A (| \ , 
ψυχῶν σοφῶν τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ φροντιστήριον. 


> am > ree ee ἃ ‘ > x 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἐνοικοῦσ᾽ ἄνδρες οἱ τὸν οὐρανὸν 


88 ἔκστρεψον)]Ι]Ι A metaphor 


' from soiled garments which are 


turned inside out. Schol. 

92 τὠῴκίδιον.] The « is long, 
probably because from οἰκί- α would 
come οἰκι-ἴδιον, contr. οἰκίδιον. But 


from mid-os comes miAtdiov, from 
γνώμ-η youtiiov., Cf. Plut. 147, 
διὰ μικρὸν ἀργυρίδιον, a diminutive 
from ἀργύριον, not from ἄργυρος. 

94 φροντιστήριον.) ‘Contem- 
platory’ on the analogy of ‘refec- 
tory’ =‘ place of refection,’ has been 
given as a rendering by one of our 
scholars, and is much better than 
the ‘thinking-shop’ of Walsh and 
L.andS. There is no reason for 
supposing that φροντιστὴς or φροντι- 
στήριον were specially used of philo- 


95 


sophers or their schools defore Ari- 
stophanes. The poet seems to have 
coined the word φροντιστήριον after 
the analogy of δικαστήριον and like 
words. The meaning of φροντίζειν 
is much the same as that of μερι- 
μνᾶν, hence μεριμνοφροντισταὶ below, 
v. 101; it is ‘to meditate, or harass 
oneself with much thought,’ especi 
ally in matters not worth so much; 
‘to take thought’ in the older use of 
that phrase: cf. S. Matth. ch. v. 25 
—27. Xenophon’s Symposium, ch. 
VI, contains much to illustrate what 
Socrates’ detractors meant when 
they called him φροντιστής: he is 
said there to be called ὁ φροντιστὴς, 
and φροντιστὴς τῶν μετεώρων, and 
τῶν ἀνωφελεστάτων. 


104] NE®EAAT. 


5 
, ’ ! « " \ hee oe ’ 
λέγοντες ἀναπείθουσιν ὡς ἔστιν πνιγεύς, -clotee “ Couvn i ie 
κἄστιν περὶ ἡμᾶς οὗτος, ἡμεῖς δ᾽ ἄνθρακες. 
οὗτοι διδάσκουσ᾽, ἀργύριον ἤν τις διδῷ, 
λέγοντα νικᾶν καὶ δίκαια κἄδικα. 
2 4 ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
εἰσὶν δὲ τίνες : 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
᾽ 30. τὰ aA ” 
οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ἀκριβῶς τοὔνομα" 100 
μεριμνοφροντισταὶ καλοί τε κἀγαθοί. 2 goo » gen/omanly For. 
τ ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ras 
> a st) 5 \ ? t 
aiPot, πονηροί γ᾽, οἶδα. τοὺς ἀλαζόνας, 
τοὺς ὠχριῶντας, τοὺς ἀνυποδήτους λέγεις" Ze ἔσω». α(. heels. 
ὧν ὁ κακοδαίμων Σωκράτης καὶ Χαιρεφῶν. Aom began (fod) 
! (Lj σσν ς ας α' f 


οὔ πνιγεὺς.] Something of the 
nature of a cover seems to suit this 
passage and that in the Birds (v. 
roor) better than ‘anoven.’ In the 
Birds Meton says ἀήρ ἐστι τὴν ἰδέαν 
ὅλος κατὰ πνιγέα μάλιστα, and then 
talks of applying rule and compasses 
for its measurement. Therefore cer- 
tainly something round is required ; 
and so also here it is said κἄστιν 
περὶ ἡμᾶς οὗτος : cf. Cicero’s ‘omnia 
cingens et coercens caeli com- 
plexus.’ 
97 ἄνθρακες.] There may be 
some reference to ἄνθρωποι, as be- 
ginning with similar sounds, and, if 
pronounced by accent, not very un- 
like asa whole. This at any rate 
is more likely than that dvdpaxés, as 
Bergler thinks, (this is found in one 
edition, though not in MSS.) can be 
right here, or ἀνδρακεύειν in Lysistr. 
340, with a double reference to dv- 
dpes and ἄνθρακες in either passage. 

98 ἀργύριον.] roiro ψεῦδος δια- 
βολῆς χάριν’ οὐδεὶς γὰρ μισθὸν ἐτέλει 
Σωκράτει. Schol. Cf. Xen. Mem. 
I. 2. 7, ἐθαύμαζε δὲ εἴ τις ἀρετὴν 


ἐπαγγελλόμενος ἀργύριον πράττοιτο. 
The Sophists however generally 


used to take fees. 
99 λέγοντα vikdv.] ‘To speak 
and win your cause, be ’t right or 


7 


wrong,’ lit. ‘to win when speaking. 
For the sense cf. Plat. Huthyd. 272, 
οὕτω δεινὼ γεγόνατον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις 
μάχεσθαί τε καὶ ἐξελέγχειν τὸ del λε- 
γόμενδν ὁμοίως ἐάν τε ψεῦδος ἐάν τε 
ἀληθὲς ἢ. 

IOI μεριμνοφροντισταὶ. |‘ Thought- 
ful contemplators.’ Cf. Eur. Jed. 
1225, οὐδ᾽ ἂν τρέσας εἴποιμι τοὺς σο- 
φοὺς βροτῶν δοκοῦντας εἶναι, καὶ με- 
ριμνητὰς λόγων, τούτους μεγίστην μω- 
ρίαν ὀφλισκάνειν. Xenophon (77ενε. 
Iv. 7. 6) denies this theoretic con- 
templation for Socrates: ὅλως δὲ τῶν 
οὐρανίων, ἣ ἕκαστα ὁ θεὸς μηχανᾶται, 
φροντιστὴν γίγνεσθαι ἀπέτρεπεν, .... 
κινδυνεῦσαι δ᾽ ἂν ἔφη καὶ παραφρονῆ- 
σαι τὸν ταῦτα μεριμνῶντα. How- 
ever our poet puts Euripides and 
Socrates in the same category. Cf. 
also Plat. Agol. c. 3, where these 
curious investigations into celestial 
matters form part of Meletus’ 
charge. 

103 avutosyrous.] Hence the 
verb (found in Athenaeus and Lucian) 
ἀνυποδητεῖν. The French ‘va-nu- 
pieds’ exactly expresses the con- 
tempt implied here for this shoeless 
tribe. 

104. This line is not in the Rav. \ 
MS. | 

Χαιρεφῶν.) A companion οἵ! 


pre. Prisprn τοὺς φασιανοὺς ods τρέχει Λεωγόρας. 


| voiced fellow. Schol. 
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[105 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἢ ἢ, σιώπα" μηδὲν εἴπῃς νήπιον. 105 


‘ Fe , < is 4 Jf 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι κήδει τῶν πατρῴων ἀλφίτων, tins. aries 
τούτων γενοῦ μοι, σχασάμενος τὴν ἱππικήν. SArky. 

ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


fet ho tae 


5 a \ \ ’ > , / 
οὐκ av μὰ τὸν Διόνυσον, εἰ Soins γέ μοι 


bv pepe. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


“Ὁ Ε] 3 I 
ἴθ᾽, ἀντιβολῶ σ᾽, ὦ φίλτατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἐμοὶ, IIO 


ἐλθὼν διδάσκου. go ~ gee ὥπράς, 


Socrates, who was nicknamed ‘Bat,’ 
because he was a black squeaky- 
And both 
bats and philosophers (says the Scho- 
liast on Av. 1564, cf. Av. 1296) hide 
themselves up, and do not come out 
by day. 

106 ἀλφίτων.) By surprise for 
χρημάτων or some such word. ‘But 
if you prize one jot your ‘ father’s— 
loaf’ for ‘ life.’ 

107 σχασάμενος τὴν ἱππικήν.] 
‘And cut your love for horseflesh.’ 
Walsh. The rendering is amusing; 
but a reference to the passages given 
by L. and 8,-- σχάσασθε τὰς ὀφρῦς, 
Plat. Com. κώπαν͵ σχάσον, and ἀ- 
κμᾶν τε δεινοτάτων σχάσαις ὀδόντων, 
Pindar, with which compare Eur. 
Phoen. 454, σχάσον δὲ δεινὸν ὄμμα, 
also κύνες σχάσασαι τὴν οὐρὰν, in 
Xenophon (Cyweg. 111. 5), and the 
phrase σχάσαι βαλβῖδα, with the de- 
rived noun σχαστηρία, ‘a rope for 
letting down’—suggests ‘drop’ as a 
closer rendering. No doubt the 
sense ‘to slit, cut open’ is the pri- 
mary one: and then (as L. and 8. 
suggest) what has been tightly done 
up, bound, or covered, is, by slit- 
ting, loosed or opened, and the co- 
ver or bands drop slack. Hence 


easily are traced all the metaphor- 


ical uses of the word : the oars, while 
the rowing is continued, are, as it 


| were, ‘taut,’ and the men’s muscles 


in exertion: σχάσατε κώπας, eaayy 
aH! The lion’s claws, teeth, &c. | 


are set in his fierceness, Pind. Vew2. | 


IV. 104, but, when he is vanquished | 


or slain, the reverse is the case. | 


Here however σχάσαις is beldly 
used of the lion-slayer, whereas in 
Eur. Phoen. 454 the wrathfully bent 
Eteocles is bidden himself σχάσαι 
δεινὸν ὄμμα. - σχάσας φροντίδα, in v. 
740 of this play will be found to 
come under the same rule. 


109 φασιανοὺς.] Wieland and . 


Hermann explain this of Phasian 
horses, and the Scholiast says that 
Leogoras was a luxurious man, fa- 
ther of the orator Andocides (this 
we know from Thuc. 1, 51), and 
mentioned as ἱπποτρόφος. There 
would be an absurdity in Phidip- 
pides’ speech, thus, but perhaps this 
was intended. Being horse-mad he 


horses. Athenaeus however, follow- | 
ed by Kuster, Brunck, and Schutz, | 


interprets it of pheasants (@accavol 
épves) kept for the table. Plato 
the comic poet couples Leogoras 
with two notorious gourmands, Mo- 
rychus and Glaucetas, for whom cf. 
fac. 1008; cf. also Vesp. 1269, ἀντὶ 
μήλου καὶ pods δειπνοῦντα μετὰ Aew- 
γόρου. 

111 διϑάσκου.] ‘Be taught, be 
a scholar, learn.’ Cf. Soph. Antig. 
356, ἀστυνόμους ὀργὰς ἐδιδάξατο, an 


could think of no other gift but : 


carne fed or. 


pS 


122] 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 
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ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


4 
καὶ τί cot μαθήσομαι; 2nd ash. at, pony oe har, 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


εἶναι παρ' αὐτοῖς φασιν. ἄμφω τὼ λόγω, 


τὸν κρείττον᾽, ὅστις ἐστὶ, καὶ τὸν ἥττονα. “wh ate: ἘΞ Dae Pr ax be. 


τούτοιν τὸν er ερον τοῖν λόγοιν, τὸν ἥττονα, 


νικᾶν λέγοντά φασι τἀδικώτερα. 
x > / Χ " a f 
ἢν οὖν μάθῃς μοι τὸν ἄδικον τοῦτον λόγον, 2. © 


1τ 
J cord. 


ἃ viv ὀφείλω διὰ σὲ, τούτων τῶν χρεῶν 
οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίην οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὀβολὸν οὐδενί. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


᾽ a , - > \ , Ὁ. α 
οὐκ ἂν πιθοίμην᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἂν τλαίην ἰδεῖν 


τοὺς ἱππέας τὸ χρῶμα διακεκναισμένος. 


120 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ ᾿ 
» ΕΙΣ XK \ , A > > Lal x” 
οὐκ apa μὰ τὴν Δήμητρα τῶν γ᾽ ἐμῶν ἔδει, 
wey το ν vg <¢ t ve Ξε / 
οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς οὔθ᾽ ὁ ζύγιος οὔθ᾽ ὁ σαμφόρας" 


undoubted middie form used of the 
learner. Here διδάσκου might be 
passive or middle. 

112 τὼ λόγω.] Protagoras was 
the true professor of the art of mak- 
ing the weaker cause appear the 
stronger ; at least so it is said. Gor- 
gias professed much the same, to 
provide a patent instrument of per- 
suasion (μηχανὴν τινὰ πειθοῦς) by 


| which men who did not know should 


seem as if they did. Plat. Gorg. 459, 
460. Aristotle (Rhet. τι. 24) gives 
instances of special pleading to make 
the weaker cause prevail, and says 
that men justly ἐδυσχέραινον τὸ Ipw- 


. ταγόρου ἐπάγγελμα. Butsee Grote’s 


defence of the Sophists in the 67th 
chapter of his History of Greece. 

113 ὅστις ἐστὶ} Strepsiades 
hardly knows what κρείττων or ἥτ- 
τῶν λόγος mean. 

115 Aé€yovra.] The participle 
agrees with λόγος. The Greeks use 
such expressions as ὁ λόγος λέγει; 


and especially does the Platonic So- 
crates at times almost personify the 
argument (λόγος), saying they must 
follow where it leads, &c. 

117 ἃ νῦν ὀφείλω διὰ σὲ] ‘What 
I now owe through you;’ what you 
are the cause of my owing. Cf. Zy. 
67, and the note there, also Zg. 266, 

730, δ duds, διὰ σὲ τύπτομαι. 

120 τὸ χρῶμα διακεκναισμένος.] 
That is ὠχρὸς, ἠμαυρωμένος, αἰσχρὸς, 
διεφθαρμένος. Schol. The knights 
were sleek (εὔχροι) and well-scraped. 
Cf. £9. 580, μὴ φθονεῖθ᾽ ἡμῖν κομῶσι 
μηδ᾽ ἀπεστλεγγισμένοις. Phidippi- 
des’ expression χρῶμα (for which 
Meineke proposes σῶμα very unne- 
cessarily) is a word which he wouid 
apply to his horses in good condi- 
tion; and he would talk of himself 
in horsy language. ᾿ 

122 οὐθ᾽ ὁ ἵύγιος, κιτ.λ.] This | 
verse is quoted by Athenaeus when 
explaining σαμφόρας. Probably the | 
σαμφόρας here was a σειραφόρος, as 


3 
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[123 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐξελῶ σ᾽ ἐς κόρακας ἐκ τῆς οἰκίας. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ περιόψεταί μ᾽ ὁ θεῖος Μεγακλέης 


A ’ na 
ἄνυππον. ἀλλ᾽ εἴσειμι, σοῦ δ᾽ ov φροντιῶ. 


Be 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
2 > AN eds | / f , 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ μέντοι πεσών γε κείσομαι" 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐξάμενος τοῖσιν θεοῖς διδάξομαι 
RASS, / > \ , 
αὐτὸς βαδίζων ἐς τὸ φροντιστήριον. 
πῶς οὖν γέρων ὧν κἀπιλήσμων καὶ βραδὺς 


λόγων ἀκριβῶν σχινδαλάμους μαθήσομαι ; 


130 


> 7 A my 
LTNTEOV. τί ταῦτ᾽ ἔχων στραγγεύομαι, 5, ὙΣ Mt 4p 6,5 ελῶν; 
Ἂ Sn a oe Ξθῃ ‘ 


he seems distinguished from the ξύ- 
γίος. Cf. below, v. 1300. We might 
then infer that the σειραφόροι were 
expensive showy horses ; in confirm- 
ation of which see Aesch. 4g. 1639, 
Tov δὲ μὴ πειθάνορα ζεύξω βαρείαις 
οὔτι μοι σειραφόρον κριθῶντα πώλον. 
The disobedient were to be made ζύ- 
Ύιοι, and do the hard work, not 
prance: loose at the side, fresh and 
full fed. 

124 θεῖος. Megacles was his 
great uncle, to speak correctly; 
his mother being niece of Megacles. 

125 ἄνιππον. ἀλλ᾽ εἴσειμι.] Co- 
bet conj. ἀν. v7, ἀλλ εἶμι, which 
Meineke in his note approves, add- 
ing that one MS. has εἶμι. The 
participle certainly is usual after πε- 
ριιδεῖν, and therefore another exam- 
ple of its absence is rather wanted. 
Yet ἄνιππος, ‘unhorsed,’ is much 
the same as a participle: so it is 
best to make no change. 

126—220. His son having failed 
him, Strepsiades himself goes to the 
Contemplatory, announces himself a 
would-be scholar, and is by the 
scholar who comes to the door ini- 
tiated into some Socratic mysteries : 
how to measure a flea’s jump: how 
gnats buzz: how to get a meal when 
the larder is empty. Fired with ar- 
dour, Strepsiades *entreats for the 
door to be opened : and he then sees 


the scholars, their instruments for 
geometry and astronomy, and finally, 
raised aloft, Socrates himself. The 
scholar, who has hitherto a¢ted 
showman, now leaves him and re- 
turns to work. 

126 GAN οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ pévror.] * Nei- 
ther will I, for all that’s come and 
gone.’ Phidippides had refused to 
be coaxed or bullied out of his horses: 
his father says that Ze won’t give 
in, either. 

πεσών ye κείσομαι. Cf. Aesch. 
FEum. 590, οὐ κειμένῳ πω τόνδε κομ- 
πάζεις λόγον. 

129 κἀπιλήσμων καὶ βραδὺς.] 
The opposite qualities were wanted 
in a pupil. Theaetetus is commend- 
ed as ὀξὺς, ἀγχίνους, and μνήμων. 
Plat. Theact. 144 B. 

130 σχινδαλάμους.] λεπτολο- 
γίας. ἀπὸ τῆς σχίσεως τῶν καλάμων. 
Cf. Ran. 819, σχινδαλάμων mapa-_ 
fovea. 

131 τί ταῦτ᾽ ἔχων orpayyevopar;] » 
ταῦτα, ‘thus: ἔχων is to be taken 
with στραγγεύομαι; for which pleo- 
nasm cf. v. 509, τέ κυπτάζεις ἔχων. 
L. and S. take στραγγεύεσθαι to 
mean ‘to twist and turn about,’ and 
hence ‘to loiter:’ the Scholiast bet- 
ter explains it as from στρὰγξ, a 
drop oozing slowly through a small 
hole. στράγγω is certainly ‘ to com- 
press, squeeze; cf. Lat. stringere, 


143] 
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GAN οὐχὶ κόπτω τὴν θύραν; παῖ, παιδίον. 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
βάλλ᾽ ἐς κόρακας" τίς ἐσθ᾽ ὁ κόψας τὴν θύραν ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Φείδωνος υἱὸς Στρεψιάδης Κικυννόθεν. yf the deme Cecnna 


U 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
ἀμαθής γε νὴ Δί, @ ὅστις οὑτωσὶ σφόδρα qua St are 135 
ἀπεριμερίμνως τὴν θύραν λελάκτικας ’ 


καὶ φροντίδ᾽ ἐξήμβλωκας ἐξευρημένην. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

σύγγνωθί μοι τηλοῦ γὰρ οἰκῶ τῶν ἀγρῶν. 

ἀλλ᾿ εἰπέ μοι τὸ πρᾶγμα τοὐξημβλωμένον. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐ θέμις πλὴν τοῖς μαθηταῖσιν λέγειν. 


140 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


λέγε νυν ἐμοὶ θαρρῶν" ἐγὼ ὡ yap οὑτοσὶ here am! tome ada αἴδομίά. 


ἥκω μαθητὴς ἐς τὸ φροντιστήριον. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
λέξω. νομίσαι δὲ ταῦτα χρὴ μυστήρια. 


) strictus, Germ. οὐγάισε), Eng. ‘stran- 
| gle. ‘Why do I dribble thus,’ 
» Walsh. 

133 Badd’ és κόρακας. A phrase 
repeated in Vesp. 835. Cf. Plat. 
Lipp. Maj. 293, BarX és μακαρίαν. 

134 Κικυννόθεν.)] Cf. v. 210, ποῦ 
Κικυννῆς εἰσὶν οὑμοὶ δημόται. 

I 36 ἀπεριμερίμνως. ‘ Unreflect- 
ingly,’ Walsh: without that μέριμνα, 
which even door-knocking required 
according to the merimno-phrontistic 
school. Bergler compares the door- 
knocking in Ran. 38, τίς τὴν θύραν 
ἐπάταξεν; ws κενταυρικῶς ἐνήλαθ᾽ 
ὅστις. 

137 ἐξήμβλωκας.] There is re- 
ference here to Socrates’ claim to 
τέχνη μαιευτικὴ, an art of aiding 


others in being delivered of their 
thoughts; for which see 7%eaefet. 159, 
161. 

138 τηλοῦ.. τῶν ἀγρῶν.] Strep- 
siades, as living far away in the 
country, would be ἄγροικος in man- 
ner. Cf. Eur. Rhes. 265, ἢ πόλλ᾽ 
ἀγρώσταις σκαιὰ πρόσκειται φρενί. 
The opposite idea is expressed in 
Lat. ‘urbanus.’ Constr. τηλοῦ with 
ἀγρῶν. 

143 λέξω. νομίσαι δὲ, κιτ.λ.1 The 
scholar consents to tell, on hearing 
that Strepsiades is also a would-be 
scholar; but adds that such things 
are holy mysteries, by way of excuse 
for his refusal to tell at first, and as 
a caution to the new pupil not to let 
it go further, 


pa 
ΒΝ) 


40 APIZTO®ANOTS 
ἀνήρετ᾽ ἄρτι Χαιρεφῶντα Σωκράτης 
ψύλλαν ὁπόσους ὥἅλλοιτο τοὺς αὑτῆς πόδας" 
δακοῦσα γὰρ τοῦ Χαιρεφῶντος τὴν ὀφρῦν 
ἐπὶ τὴν κεφαλὴν τὴν Σωκράτους ἀφήλατο. 


[144 


145 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
πῶς δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ ἐμέτρησε; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


δεξιώτατα. 
κηρὸν διατήξας, εἶτα τὴν ψύλλαν λαβὼν 


ἐνέβαψεν ἐς τὸν κηρὸν αὐτῆς τὼ πόδε, 


/ . 5 
Kata ψυγείσῃ περιέφυσαν ἹΠερσικαί. “ἧς ye Yhak ἃ the εχ an it 


150 


¢ > 
ταύτας ὑπολύσας ἀνεμέτρει TO χωρίον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ Ζεῦ βασιλεῦ, τῆς λεπτότητος τῶν φρενῶν. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


, se a SR 4 2 , , 
TL ONT αν, ETEPOV εἰ πύθοιο Σωκράτους 


φρόντισμα; 


145 Ψύλλαν. In Xenophon’s 
Symposium, c. VI. there is manifest 
reference to this. The Syracusan 
asks, εἰπέ μοι, πόσους Ψύλλα ἐμοῦ πό- 
δας ἀπέχει. ταῦτα γάρ σε φασὶ γεω- 
μετρεῖν. Kuster quotes from Luci- 
an’s Prometheus, dprt μὲν ἀεροβα- 
τοῦντας δεικνύουσαι kal Νεφέλαις Evy- 
évras, ἄρτι δὲ ψυλλῶν πηδήματα δια- 
μετροῦντας. 

148 πῶς δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ ἐμέτρησε: 
πῶς τοῦτο δὴ "᾽μέτρησε, Meineke from 
Cobet. The MSS. appear to have 
διεμέτρησε, and the passage above 
quoted from Lucian rather confirms 
this; and in sense διαμετρεῖν is espe- 
cially suitable. Some would retain 
the compound verb, omitting either 
δῆτα or τοῦτό. πῶς δὴ τάδε (or 
τόδε) διεμέτρησε would retain the 
particle δὴ, and the compound verb, 
and an equivalent for τοῦτο. 

151 Ψυγείσῃ.] Meineke adopts 


a conjecture Ψψυχέντος, because (I 
suppose) it is, stri¢tly speaking, the 
wax that cools, not the insect or its 
foot. The form of the second ao- 
rist in x he prefers to thatin y. The 
dative feminine may stand: the in- 
sect might surely be said to ‘grow 
cool about its feet,’ ψυγῆναι τὼ πόδε, 
as the clinging wax cooled. We 
have hardly enough data to deter- 
mine certainly between the two 
forms ἐψύχην, ἐψύγην. L. and 8. 
give both, but for σμύχω only ἐσμύ- 
γῆν. 

151 ἸΠερσικαί.] Perhaps the εὖὔ- 
μαρις (Aesch. Pers. 660, κροκόβαπτον 
ποδὸς εὔμαριν ἀείρων) was the same 
as the Περσική. At any rate it was 
yellow, and so would be the waxen 
slipper here. 

. 154 τί δῆτ᾽ dv.] ‘What then would 
you say?’ λέγοις may be supplied. 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ποῖον ; ἀντιβολῶ, κάτειπέ μοι. I55 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
ἀνήρετ᾽ αὐτὸν Χαιρεφῶν ὁ Σφήττιος 
ὁπότερα τὴν γνώμην ἔχοι, τὰς ἐμπίδας ΠΩ “σάν Ais 
κατὰ τὸ στόμ᾽ ἄδειν, ἢ κατὰ τοὐρροπύγιον. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
/ δὴ 5.5 a 3 " a 5 / 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος εἶπε περὶ τῆς ἐμπίδος : 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
” s A a 2 / 
ἔφασκεν εἶναι τοὔντερον τῆς ἐμπίδος 160 
στενόν" διὰ λεπτοῦ δ᾽ ὄντος αὐτοῦ τὴν πνοὴν 
βίᾳ βαδίζειν εὐθὺ τοὐρροπυγίου.:. «σῶω το» Ares | 
” ee La ἀρεσθε ἡ ᾿ 
ἔπειτα κοῖλον πρὸς στενῷ προσκείμενον 
τὸν πρωκτὸν ἠχεῖν ὑπὸ βίας τοῦ πνεύματος. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
σάλπιγξ 6 πρωκτός ἐστιν ἄρα τῶν ἐμπίδων. τός 


> / lel 
@ ° 
τρισμακαρίος TOU διεντερεύματος 


156 Σφήττιος.] Sphettus was a 
deme of the Acamantian tribe, as 


' was also Cicynna. Schol. 


157 ὁπότερα τ. γ. ἔ.] Lit. ‘which 
way he held his opinion’ =‘ which 
of the two opinions he held.’ 

160—194. The Scholiast says 


_ that such insects do not utter sound 


through their mouth, but through 
their breast (διὰ τοῦ στήθους). They 
were called ἐγκέλαδα, ἐπεὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς 
τὸν κέλαδον ἔχουσιν. Kirby and 
Spence say, ‘The friction of the base 


_ of the wings against the thorax seems 


to be the sole cause of the alarming 


buzz of the gnat and other two- 


! 


winged insects.’ 

162 εὐθὺ. For this use cf. Zg. 
254, εὐθὺ τῶν κυρηβίων. 

165 σάλπιγξ.] A trumpet is hol- 
low at the end, but the rest is a 
narrow tube. Schol. 

167 ὦ τρισμακάριος τοῦ διεντε- 
᾿Ρρεύματος.] Dindorf is inclined to 


prefer τρισμακάριοι, that it may be 
referred to Socrates and his dis- 


ciples. Bentley says, ‘An τρισμα- 
Kdpiac? If διεντερεύματος be, as the 


Scholiast and Greek Glossary ex- 
plain, τοῦ ἐπινοήματος, τοῦ μαθήμα- 
Tos τοῦ περὶ τοῦ ἐντέρου καὶ ἐμπίδος, 
ΟΥ τῆς περὶ τοῦ ἐντέρου λεπτολογίας 
καὶ φυσιολογίας, ‘sharp-sightedness’ 
or keenness in looking into ἔντερα ; 
then τρισμακάριος must apply to So- 
crates. But Walsh takes the line of 
the gnat, ‘So a gnat’s breech is no- 
thing but a trumpet! How blest he 
is in his intestination ! Y And Bent- 
ley’s τρισμακάριαι would of course 
refer to éumldes. The lexicons give 
τρισμακάριος, a, ov, and ἔμπις is fe- 
minine, but possibly it might be 
used also os, ov. Then διεντέρευμα 
would be a comic word coined for 
this ‘intestinal passage’ through the 
gnat’s body, and was perhaps taken 
from Euripides, as Walsh suggests. 


Jes 


. low v. 1240. 
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ἢ ῥᾳδίως φεύγων ἂν ἀποφύγοι δίκην 
ὅστις δίοιδε τοὔντερον τῆς ἐμπίδος. 


Te Keli 9 suds te 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


πρώην δέ γε γνώμην μεγάλην ἀφῃρέθη 


€ 2 3 
ὑπ᾽ ἀσκαλαβώτου. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


/ “ ’ὔ 
τινα τρόπον; KQATELTTE μοί. 


170 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


~ 3 » "Ὁ , Ἁ ε ᾿ ἢ 
ζητοῦντος αὐτοῦ τῆς σελήνης τὰς ὁδοὺς 


καὶ τὰς περιφορὰς, εἶτ᾽ ἄνω κεχηνότος 
ἀπὸ τῆς ὀροφῆς νύκτωρ γαλεώτης κατέχεσεν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἥσθην γαλεώτῃ καταχέσαντι Σωκράτους. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


» \ , > ec ἢ tal » 3 e / 
ἐχθὲς δέ γ᾽ ἡμῖν δεῖπνον οὐκ ἦν ἑσπέρας. 


175 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


elev’ τί οὖν πρὸς τἄλφιτ᾽ ἐπαλαμήσατο; 
Τρ a μήσατο: 


This seems to me a more natural 
sense for διεντέρευμα ; and the excla- 
mation ὦ τρισμ. is more naturally 
referred to the éuzis, at whose won- 
drous internal structure Strepsiades 
is so surprised. Besides, why should 
not τρισμακάριος agree with πρωκτός ἢ 
Much the same meaning would come 
out, with a comical absurdity in this 
congratulation of the πρωκτὸς of the 
gnat. 

170 ἀσκαλαβώτου.] This lizard 
is thought to be the /acerta gecko of 
Linnaeus. 

174 ἥσθην. ‘I like the idea of,’ 
&c.; probably Strepsiades accompa- 
nies this with a laughing chuckle of 
delight. Cf. £9. 696, ἥσθην ἀπει- 
hats, ἐγέλασα ψολοκομπίαις, and be- 
The use of the aorist 


| in reference to what has just been 


said is common in tragedy in such 
phrases as καλῶς ἔλεξας, ‘There 
spoke you well.’ 


175 ἐχθὲς δέ γ᾽ ἡμῖν.] ‘Ay, and 
yesterday,’ ἄς. The γε expresses a 
sort of assent to what has been said, 
which perhaps the disciple hardly 
saw was meant in ridicule: or else 
he disregards the interruption, and 
means, ‘Ay, and not only was there 
that grand thought about the moon, 
which proved abortive, but also yes- 
terday when we had no supper, So- 
crates was equal to the occasion, 
and supplied us therewith.’ : 

177—179. Socrates sprinkled 
ashes over the table, as if for geo- 
metrical drawings; then took a pair 
of compasses, and, while all were 
intent on what would come, hooked 
away and stole a cloak. There is 
no great reasonableness in the mode 
of proceeding ; nor are we told how 
the cloak was converted into a sup- 
per. Strepsiades, as we shall see, 
loses his cloak, v. 497, and further 
on his boots also, v. 719. 


- 
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ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
κατὰ τῆς τραπέζης καταπάσας λεπτὴν τέφραν, 
κάμψας ὀβελίσκον, εἶτα διαβήτην λαβὼν, 
ἐκ τῆς παλαίστρας θ᾽ ἱμάτιον ὑφείλετο. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον τὸν Θαλῆν θαυμάζομεν; ᾿ 180 


177 τέφραν. The geometricians 
of old used a sprinkling of dust, sand, 
or ashes on their boards. Cicero 
says to his opponents professing 
ignorance of mathematics, ‘Sed si 
hoc non videtis, quia nunquam eru- 
ditum illum pulverem attigistis.’ 


_ Archimedes was killed ‘dum in pul- 
vere quaedam describit intentius.’ 


‘a cloak filched with the other. 


Cic. de Fin. v.19. Cf. Liv. Xxv. 31. 

178 ὀβελίσκον. ‘He bent the 
spit, which was straight before, to 
make a hook with which to filch 
away the cloak. For thieves devise 
such tricks, that they may from a 
distance get hold of what they covet.’ 
Schol. The Scholiast adds, ‘they 
had no meat to need the use of a 
spit, but it was to be made useful, 
when the end was bent, for secretly 
seizing something.’ According to 
this, the compasses would be used 
with one hand for the geometry, 
while a hook was slily put out, and 
L. 
and S. take the ὀβελίσκος to have 
made one leg of the compasses. 
Then Socrates must be understood 
to have bent an ὀβελίσκος, and so 
got a pair of compasses, and, while 
all were intent to see what he would 
draw with them, he stole a cloak. 
For διαβήτης, cf. Av. 1004, where 
it is used for measuring the canopy 
of the air. 

179 θ᾽ ἱμάτιον. Meineke adopts 


| θυμάτιον, a conjecture of Hermann : 
_who, however, in his note as given 


in Bekker’s edition proposes θ᾽ ἱμά- 
τιον for θοἰμάτιον, as in Plut. 985, 
Θ᾽ ἱματίδιον for θοϊματίδιον.υ He 
compares the uses οἵ καὶ with εἶτα 
or ἔπειτα after a participle: cf. v. 624 


of this play, λαχὼν ‘T7épBodos...... 
Kamer’ ἀφῃρέθη. Cf. also Aesch. 
Agam. 97, τούτων λέξασ᾽ ὅτι καὶ δύ- 
νατον καὶ θέμις αἰνεῖν παίων τε γε- 
νοῦ τῆσδε μερίμνης ; see Paley’s note 
there. This seems better than the 
vulg. θοἰμάτιον : for the article can- 
not be explained. Walsh attempts 
to render it ‘his,’ and quotes from 
Shakspeare a colloquial English use 
of the possessive; but this is not 
satisfactory. And yet the loose em- 
ployment of τε without a copulative 
force is rather doubtful here. For 
though in Homer ve often has no 
such force, especially when used with | 
the relative (6. ». ἀστέρι ... ἐναλίγκιος 
ὅστε μάλιστα λαμπρὸς παμφαίνησι, 
when it merely serves to emphasize 
the preceding word, and finds an 
English equivalent in ‘ even,’ or per- 
haps hardly admits of translation at 
all); and though Aeschylus has cer- 
tainly preserved that usage in the 
passage from the Agamemnon above 
quoted, as also in others (cf. 4g. 123, 
ἐδάη λαγοδαίτας πομπούς τ᾽ apxovs); ἡ 
yet it is not quite satisfactory as an 
alteration in Aristophanes. θυμά- 
τιον, “ἃ small sacrifice,’ z.e. a morsel 
of meat from one, would be more 
directly available for a meal, and 
more naturally hooked away by the 
spit made into a flesh-hook: cf. 
1 Sam. ii. 13, 14. But how did the 
θυμάτιον come to be in the palaes- 
tra? It may perhaps be added in 
favour of the alteration, that the con- 
fusion of oc and v would be easy as 
to sound. 

180. What fools we be to go on 
wondering at Thales! He is now 
out-Thalesed by a long way. 
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” > v ’ cde a \ / 
avoly avoly ἀνύσας τὸ φροντιστήριον, 


καὶ δεῖξον ὡς τάχιστά μοι τὸν Σωκράτη. : 
lal Ul > Ε] Ἁ / au 
μαθητιῶ γάρ' ἀλλ᾽ ἄνοιγε τὴν θύραν. Tees ORLOV 


/ 
TYpeaT/. 


ee y. 
ὦ Ἡράκλεις, ταυτὶ ποδαπὰ τὰ θηρία; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


, 3 4 - lal . ἢ 
τί ἐθαύμασας ; τῷ σοι δοκοῦσιν εἰκέναι ; 


185 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τοῖς ἐκ ἸΤύλου ληφθεῖσι, τοῖς Λακωνικοῖς. 
ἀτὰρ τί ποτ᾽ ἐς τὴν γῆν βλέπουσιν οὑτοιί; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


ζητοῦσιν οὗτοι τὰ κατὰ γῆς. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


βολβοὺς ἄρα 


᾿ζμέω you We 


ζητοῦσι. μή νυν τουτογὶ φροντίζετε" 
Ὥτουσι. μ Ye Pp 


΄, 
ἐγὼ yap οἶδ᾽ ἵν᾿ εἰσὶ μεγάλοι καὶ καλοί. 


190 


f \ ivf Ὁ e / > 5 id 
- τί yap οἵδε δρῶσιν οἱ σφόδρ ἐγκεκυφότες ; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


οὗτοι δ᾽ ἐρεβοδιφῶσιν ὑπὸ τὸν Τάρταρον. 
--- ΄ ο « -Φ-- 


182 padnria.] Cf. Zz. 61, σιβυλ- 
Aug, which is a similar desiderative 
form. 

185 εἰκέναι.) Cf Vesp. 1321, εἰ- 
κότας. Lccles. 1161, προσεικέναι. 

186 τοῖς ἐκ ΤΠΙύλου.] These pri- 
soners we have had frequently men- 
tioned in the Avights. Their wretch- 
ed appearance is perhaps alluded to 
in £¢. 393—4, νῦν δὲ τοὺς στάχυς 
ἐκείνους, οὖς ἐκεῖθεν ἤγαγεν, ἐν ξύλῳ 
δήσας ἀφαύει κἀποδόσθαι βούλεται. 

«Λακωνικοῖς.] For Λακωνικοῖς = 
Λάκωσι, cf. Lysistr. 628, ἀνδράσιν 
Λακωνικοῖς, Eccl. 356, Pac. 2τ2. So 
also in Acharn. 329, ᾿Αχαρνικοῖσιν = 
᾿Αχαρνεῦσιν. 

188 βολβοὺς. Called also ὕδνα, 
probably ‘truffles,’ Lat. Ζεδεγα. 

189 povtitere.] There’s no need 


of any more deep φρόντισις about 
these; I, as a countryman, can put 
you up to finding some beauties. 

101. τί yap.] ‘Why, what are 
these (others) doing? On éykexv- 
@éres the Scholiast remarks that 
such is the posture of deep thinkers, 
and quotes Homer’s description of 
Ulysses before speaking (72. y. 217), ' 
στάσκεν, ὑπαὶ δὲ ἴδεσκε, κατὰ χθονὸς 
ὄμματα πήξας. 

192 οὗτοι δ᾽ ἐρ.] ‘And these.’ 
The conj. δὲ connects this company 
with the former (οὗτοι) in v. 188. 
Bergler quotes from Theophylact 
Simocatta: οὔτε φλέβας χρυσοῦ pe- 
ταλλουργοὶ ἀνιχνεύοντες, οὔτε φρεω- 
ρύχοι τὰ τῆς γῆς ἐρεβοδιφῶντες...οὕ- 
τω ἐσπουδάκασι...ὡς ἐγὼ K.T.X. 


202| 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δῆθ᾽ ὁ πρωκτὸς ἐς τὸν οὐρανὸν βλέπει; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτὸν ἀστρονομεῖν διδάσκεται. or 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθ᾽, ἵνα μὴ ᾽κεῖνος ἡμῖν ἐπιτύχη. “5: an ὥσίαξάρς ray. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
μήπω γε μήπω γ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπιμεινάντων, iva 


? a , / ᾿ . 
αὐτοῖσι κοινώσω TL πραγμάτιον ἐμόν. a Little »καΖοι F Prime. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


’ ’ 3 er ’ ’ Lal \ \ ae 
arr οὔχ οἷον T αὐτοῖσι πρὸς TOV ἀέρα 
” ὃ / \ ” > \ , 
ἔξω διατρίβειν πολὺν ἄγαν ἐστὶν χρόνον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Ν n A / A ΟΡ» » Hg > / 
πρὸς τῶν θεῶν τί yap Tad ἐστίν; εἰπέ μοι. 


200 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


b 
ἀστρονομία μὲν αὑτηί. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ \ / 
τουτὶ δὲ τί; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


γεωμετρία. 


194 αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτὸν.] Rather ἃ 
philosophic phrase ; perhaps inten- 
tionally so, though ‘de re ludicra.’ 

195 ἡμῖν.) Meineke reads ὑμῖν. 
The scholar might include himself 
with his school-fellows. And the 
Scholiast (as printed in Bekker’s 
edition) has va μὴ εὕρῃ ἡμᾶς, though 
Meineke says he sanctions ὑμῖν. 
196 éripewdvrev.] For the form, 

cf. vv. 453, 456 of this play. 
199 ἄγαν eotiv.] Vulg. ἄγαν γ᾽. 
| The Rav. MS. has not the ye: and 
all the later editors omit it, as out 
of place and needless, the last syl- 
lable of ἄγαν being long. 

200, 201 Ta8’...routl.] He sees 
astronomical and geometrical instru- 


ments: a ee sphere, diagrams, 
compasses, " i 

IOI ἀστρονομία.. «γεωμετρία.] Of 
Socrates’ encouragement of these 
studies Xenophon says (Jem. 1v. 7. 
2): γεωμετρίαν μέχρι μὲν τούτου ἔφη 
δεῖν μανθάνειν ἕως ἱκανός τις "γένοιτο 
γῆν μέτρῳ ὀρθῶς ἢ παραλαβεῖν ἢ 
παραδοῦναι ἢ διανεῖμαι".. .τὸ δὲ μέχρι 
τῶν δυσξυνέτων διαγραμμάτων γεω- 
μετρίαν μανθάνειν ἀπεδοκίμα ζεν" ὅ τι 
μὲν yap ὠφελοίη ταῦτα οὐκ ἔφη ὁρᾶν" 
καίτοι οὐκ ἄπειρός γε αὐτῶν ἦν" ἔφη 
δὲ ταῦτα ἱκανὰ εἶναι ἀνθρώπου βίον 
κατατρίβειν, καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν τε 
καὶ ὠφελίμων μαθημάτων ἀποκωλύ- 
ew. ἐκέλευε δὲ καὶ ἀστρολογίας ἐμ- 
πείρους γίγνεσθαι... μέχρι τοῦ νυκτός 


L oon account- 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τοῦτ᾽ οὖν τί ἐστι χρήσιμον ; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


γῆν ἀναμετρεῖσθαι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
πότερα τὴν κληρουχίκήν ; 


ΜΑΘΗΤΗΣ 


Ὰ 3 \ \ , 
οὐκ, ἀλλὰ THY σύμπασαν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀστεῖον λέγεις. 


τὸ γὰρ σόφισμα δημοτικὸν καὶ χρήσιμον. 


τε ὥραν καὶ μηνὸς καὶ ἐνιαυτοῦ δύ- 
νασθαι γιγνώσκειν, ἕνεκα πορείας τε 
καὶ πλοῦ καὶ φυλακῆς. ...τὸ δὲ μανθά- 
νειν μέχρι τοῦ καὶ τὰ μὴ ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ 
περιφορᾷ ὄντα καὶ τοὺς πλάνητάς τε 
καὶ ἀσταθμήτους ἀστέρας γνῶναι, καὶ 
τὰς ἀποστάσεις αὐτῶν ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς 
καὶ τὰς περιόδους καὶ τὰς αἰτίας αὐ- 
τῶν ζητοῦντας κατατρίβεσθαι, ἰσχυρῶς 
ἀπέτρεπεν. But perhaps Socrates in 
, his younger days was more given to 
natural philosophy: cf. Plat. Phaed. 
96, 97. And Plato makes Socrates 
speak far more highly of astronomy 
as tending to elevate the mind (fe. 
VII. 517 etc.); and also of geometry 
(Rep. VII. 527), of which he recom- 
mends the study as πᾶν γνώσεως eve- 
κα ἐπιτηδευόμενον, as being τοῦ ἀεὶ 
évros, and ὁλκὸν ψυχῆς πρὸς ἀλήθει- 
av. In the Zaws however (VII. 809) 
the determination of times, seasons, 
days, months, festivals, &c. is put 
as the chief use of astronomy. To 
this last Aristophanes could hardly 
have objected; as we shall find in 
the Parabasis (v. 607—626) that he 
blames the Athenians’ neglect and 
blunders in these matters. And 


205 


1271, and Electr. 52, γνώμης πονηροῖς 
κάνοσιν ἀναμετρούμενος TO σώφρον 
ἔστω, establish the use of the middle 
voice of this verb. Meineke adopts 
ἀναμετρῆσαι from Cobet. An in- 
stance of the active is in Plat. Ref. 
431, συμφωνίας καὶ φθόγγους avape- 
τροῦντες ἀνήνυτα πονοῦσιν. The dis- 
tributive force of ἀνὰ led the practi- 
cal Strepsiades to take the word in 
the sense of parcelling out farms to 
Athenian holders. 

κληρουχικήν.] The Athenians used 
to parcel out conquered land into 


) 


: 


| 


lots (κλῆροι), and send out native | 


holders of such lots (κληροῦχοι) from 
Athens. Cf. Thuc. III. 50, ὕστερον 
δὲ φόρον μὲν οὐκ ἔταξαν Λεσβίοις, 
κλήρους δὲ ποιήσαντες τῆς ys πλὴν 
τῆς Μηθυμναίων τρισχιλίους, τριακο- 
σίους μὲν τοῖς θεοῖς ἱεροὺς ἐξεῖλον, 
ἐπὶ δὲ τοὺς ἄλλους κληρούχους τοὺς 
λαχόντας ἀπέπεμψαν" οἷς ἀργύριον 
Λέσβιοι ταξάμενοι τοῦ κλήρου ἑκά- 
στου τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ δύο μνᾶς φέρειν 
αὐτοὶ εἰργάζοντο τὴν γῆν. Cf. also 
Thuc. I. 114, where the land of He- 
stiaea was similarly treated. The 
‘praedia,’ given in later Roman his- 


| Xenophon’s limitations of the use of 
| geometry bring it down nearly to 
| what Strepsiades here takes it to be. 
' 208 avaperpeto Gar. ] The passages 

quoted by Hermann from Eur, /oz. 


tory to the soldiers, in some respects — 
answered to these κληρουχίας. 

204, 5. The scholar corrects Stre- 
psiades’ blunder, but, on hearing it 
is the whole land (or earth), Stre- 
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47 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


“ i! A / U rn | ᾿ 
αὕτη δέ σοι γῆς περίοδος πάσης. ὁρᾷς; ~~ + 


αἵδε μὲν ᾿Αθῆναι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί σὺ λέγεις ; οὐ πείθομαι, 
ἐπεὶ δικαστὰς οὐχ ὁρῶ καθημένους. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


ὡς τοῦτ᾽ ἀληθῶς ᾿Αττικὸν τὸ χωρίον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἣν . Δ A eS ε \ / 
καὶ ποῦ Kixvvyns εἰσὶν οὑμοὶ δημόται ; 


210 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνεισιν. ἡ δέ γ᾽ Εὐὐβοι͵, ὡς ὁρᾷς, 
nol παρατέταται μακρὰ πόρρω πάνυ. 


psiades still thinks it is all to be par- 
celled out for the Athenian people. 
There may be, as Mitchell says, ‘a 
, hit at the inordinate greediness of 
the Athenians which grasped at the 
| possession of the whole globe.’ Plu- 
'tarch, in the Zife of Nicias, tells us 
| how the Athenians before the inva- 
sion of Sicily already mapped it out 
ΤΣ imagination, and reckoned up its 
advantages as a starting-point for 
_ further conquest. 
207 οὐ πείθομαι, K.7.A.] A hit at 
τὸ φιλόδικον of the Athenians, which 
_ forms the main subject of the Wasfs. 
209 ὡς τοῦτ ἀληθῶς. The Scho- 
liast says, ‘some give this and all 
down to δημόται to Strepsiades ; 
some divide it,’ and then he explains 
the line as interrogative, if given to 
the μαθητής : ‘What? youdon’t be- 
lieve it can be Attica, as thinking 
that that only can be really Attica 
where dicasts can be seen sitting 3) 
The Latin version in Bekker’s edi- 
tion renders it, ‘Atqui hoc est revera 
solum Atticum:’ supplying perhaps 
ἔσθι, ‘ Know that this is,’ &c. And 
this seems to suit better with the 


gravity of the scholar, who does not 
elsewhere say anything but in solemn 
seriousness, and with Strepsiades’ 
objecting rejoinder, καὶ ποῦ, ‘ Well, 
if it zs Attica, where pray,’ &c. 

212 παρατέταται.] The scholar, 
means to refer simply to the position 
and shape of Euboea, using the word 
map. in a not uncommon sense: cf. 
Thuc. Iv. 8, ἡ yap νῆσος ἡ Σφακτη- 
pla καλουμένη τόν τε λιμένα παρατεί- 
νουσα καὶ ἐγγὺς ἐπικειμένη ἐχυρὸν 
ποιεῖ. Euboea, we learn from the 
Scholiast, was called Μάκρις. But 
Strepsiades takes the word in the 
sense of ‘being stretched, strained, 
distressed,’ referring to the time 
when Pericles reduced it (Thue. 1. 
114), and laid on it the utmost tri- 
bute it could bear, ἐξέτεινε τοὺς av- 
τῆς φόρους ἐπὶ πολύ, For this latter 
sense of the word, cf. Thue. 11. 46, 


ρατεινόμενα. “The whole wee be 
rendered, ‘And here’s Euboea, as 
you see, stretched o’er against us, 
lying long and low. S. Ay, we and 
Pericles stretched and laid it low.’ 
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[213 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οἶδ᾽. ὑπὸ γὰρ ἡμῶν παρετάθη καὶ Περικλέους. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ Λακεδαίμων ποῦ ᾽στιν; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


“ ? , ς ΄ 
που στιν; AUTNL. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ε > 5 ε a fal ͵ ὕ 
ὡς ἐγγὺς ἡμῶν. τοῦτο πάνυ φροντίζετε, 


215 


ταύτην ap ἡμῶν ἀπαγαγεῖν πόρρω πάνυ. 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἷόν τε νὴ Δί. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οἰμώξεσθ᾽ ἄρα. 
φέρε τίς γὰρ οὗτος οὑπὶ τῆς κρεμάθρας ἀνήρ; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


> 7 
avuTos. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


/ 5» , 
TLS AUTOS; 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 


Σωκράτης. 


215 τοῦτο πάνυ φροντίζετε.] This, 
says Strepsiades, is quite worth your 
φροντὶς, to put Sparta a bit further 
from us; much more so than the 
search for τὰ κατὰ γῆς or βολβοί : 
cf. v. 189. 

216 πάνυ.] Meineke edits πά- 
Aw. MS. Ven. has πάλιν in v. 215. 
There is perhaps rather an overplus 
of πάνυ in the common text; πόρρω 
πάνυν. 212, πάνυ pp. 215, and then 
πόρρω πάνυ here. And 216 might 
have become changed from πάλιν to 
mavu by the writer’s eye catching 
the similar end of 212. With the 
reading πάλιν, Strepsiades would 
mean, ‘ You’ve put Sparta much 
too near to us in your map: just use 
all your thinking powers to get it 
shoved back again to a safe distance.’ 


218 κρεμάθρας. From ταρροῦ in 
v. 226 it is plain that this was some 
sort of basket. The Scholiast says 
it was σκεῦος els ὃ τὰ περιττεύοντα 
ὄψα εἰώθαμεν ἀποτίθεσθαι. It was 
no doubt here a caricature of the 
machines by which in tragedy deities 
&e. were exhibited. Euripides is 
brought on ἀναβάδην in his study in 
Ach. 399, and rolled out to view 
(v. 408) by machinery. Cf. Zhesm. 

6. 

Ἵ 219 αὐτός. ‘’Tis He.’ ‘What 
He? ‘Socrates,’ as if there could 
be no other‘ He.’ The use of av- 
τὸς and ‘ipse’ for ‘the master’ is 
well known; and the αὐτὸς ἔφα or 
‘ipse dixit’ of the Pythagoreans 
proverbial, 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
> , 
ὦ Σώκρατες. 
ΜΔ a > , » , ΄ 
ἴθ᾽ οὗτος, ἀναβόησον αὐτόν μοι μέγα. 220 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ 
αὐτὸς μὲν οὖν σὺ κάλεσον" οὐ γάρ μοι σχολη. Aacy aather . 
ae c 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ Σώκρατες, 
> / 
ὦ Σωκρατίδιον. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
τί με καλεῖς, ὠφήμερε; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
aA \ JA ὃ - 5» rf , , 
πρῶτον μὲν ὅ τι Spas, ἀντιβολῶ, κάτειπέ μοι. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 225 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


» ’ 3 \ n \ \ ¢ - 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ τοὺς θεοὺς ὑπερφρονεῖς, 


220—509. Socrates pays no heed 
to Strepsiades’ first call; so Stre- 
psiades wants the scholar to give him 
a loud hail: but he refuses, and re- 
turns to his work. Strepsiades at 
last makes Socrates hear, and tells 
his business, viz. to learn how to 
cheat his creditors. Socrates pro- 
mises that he shall be thoroughly 
taught by himself and the Clouds, 
whom he then invokes. They come 
at his call, and puzzle Strepsiades 
by their human shape. He is in- 
structed in the mystery of their 
changes of form, and told that they 
- are the only true deities. Some 
amusing explanations of natural phe- 
nomena are given: and Strepsiades 
gives himself up body and soul to 
his new teachers. Before they go 
down into the Contemplatory, a 
few preparatory questions are put to 
him which do not augur well for 
his progress. He and Socrates then 


go in, leaving the Chorus to deliver 
the parabasis. 

225 depoBate.] The passage from 
Lucian quoted by Kuster on v. 146 
refers to this. 

περιφρονῶ.] Socrates meant ‘I 
think upon, contemplate,’ as below, 
v. 741, περιφρόνει τὰ πράγματα. 
Strepsiades takes it as= ὑπερφρονῶ, 
‘I despise:’ a sense the word some- 
times bears, e.g. in Thuc. 1. 25. The 


adjective περίφρων is common in we, veoy res 
Homer, in the meaning ‘thoughtful,’ a0 zw , 


though in Aeschylus, Sfp. 757, Ag- 
1426, it means ‘haughty, contemp- 
tuous.’ πέρι however in that adjec- 
tive certainly = περισσῶς, comp. πε- 
ρισσόφρων, Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 328: 
in this verb it may be simply prepo- 
sitional = ‘about :’ though Plato (4x. 
365 B) uses it once for ‘to be very 
thoughtful.’ 

226 ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπὸ ταρροῦ τ. θ. v.] 
‘Oh! and so you have to mount a 
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ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς, εἴπερ. 


[227 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 


ἐξεῦρον ὀρθῶς τὰ ἃ μετέωρα. πράγματα, ᾿χζιαζζεσ above, 


εἰ μὴ κρεμάσας TO νόημα καὶ τὴν pov Sa 


λεπτὴν καταμίξας ἐς τὸν ὅμοιον ἀέρα. 


230 


᾿ πὰ A \ ” ΄ > ΄ 
εὐ ὃ ων χαμαν τανῶ κάτωθεν εσκοήπουν, 


οὐκ ἄν ποθ᾽ εὗρον" οὐ γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ ἡ γῆ βίᾳ 
- A Ὁ Ἁ \ 3 / A , ¥ 
ἕλκειν πρὸς αὑτὴν τὴν ἰκμάδα τῆς φροντίδος" 


ere hkey, 


~~ 


πάσχει δὲ ταὐτὸ τοῦτο Kal Ta κάρδα, 


Piya ξ΄ 


vy Ares Ae Sartre 


τί φής; 


 Credded. 


STPEVIAAHS 


235. 


«ς A ef- \ 3 LANG > \ / 

ἡ φροντὶς ἕλκει THY ἰκμάδ᾽ ἐς Ta κάρδαμα; 
ἴθι νυν, κατάβηθ᾽, ὦ Σωκρατίδιον, ὡς ἐμὲ, 
ἵνα με διδάξῃς ὥνπερ οὕνεκ᾽ ἐλήλυθα. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἦλθες δὲ κατὰ τί; Ant You Came 


yor whar ? 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
βουλόμενος μαθεῖν λέγειν. 


ὑπὸ γὰρ τόκων χρήστων τε δυσκολωτάτων 


240 


ἄγομαι, φέρομαι, τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἐνεχυράζομαι. 


basket, and from thence think your 
high thoughts about the gods, if 
such thoughts you must have,’ re- 
joins Strepsiades. The earth was 
not high enough. Supply (with the 
Scholiast) ἔδει καταφρονῆσαι αὐτοὺς 
after εἴπερ. 

227—33. ‘Yes,’ says Socrates, 
‘for high aerial thoughts need high 
aerial place: the damp earth checks 
all such flight.’ 

228 peréwpa.] Cf. v. 333, μετεω- 
podévakas, v. 300, μετεωροσοφιστῶν. 

230 λεπτὴν.. ὅμοιον. In v. 741 
the old man is bidden to loose τὴν 
φροντίδα λεπτὴν. ὅμοιον Ξε- duotoderTo-_ 
μερῆ, as the Scholiast says, ‘a 
subtle element like itself.’ 

234 πάσχει δεῖ τὸ κάρδαμα.] τὰ 
κάρδαμα τὴν τῶν παρακειμένων av- 
τοῖς βοτάνων ὑγρότητα eis ἑαυτὰ ἕλ- 


κοντα ξηρᾶς αὐτὰς καταλείπει. Schol. 
πάσχει is used in its wider sense, and 
here nearly=oe?, for the cress in 
this comparison is analogous to the 
earth, which actively draws the 
moisture. Strictly however it means 
that the cress has the same πάθος, 
‘natural state, properties,’ &c. as 
the earth. 

236 ἡ φροντὶς, K.t.A.] Strepsi- 
ades makes, excusably enough, a 
strange jumble of Socrates’ theory, 
and then comes to the point about 
his own schooling. 

240 χρήστων.] Paroxytone, to | 
distinguish it from the gen. plural of 
adj. χρηστός. 

241 ἄγομαι, φέρομαι.) So in 
Eur. 7voad. 1310, Hecuba says, a- 
γόμεθα, φερόμεθα. 


pore aciAIws; To/ds Keven 5 
5 , 


“ὮΝ A vor 


251] 


NE®EAAT, 


51 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
, >] ¢ , \ »- / 
πόθεν δ᾽ ὑπόχρεως σαυτὸν ἔλαθες γενόμενος ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
΄ ? > / e \ \ lal 
νόσος μ᾽ ἐπέτριψεν ἱππικὴ, δεινὴ φαγεῖν. 
ἀλλά με δίδαξον τὸν ἕτερον τοῖν σοῖν λόγοιν, 


τὸν μηδὲν ἀποδιδόντα. μισθὸν δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ ἂν 


245 


, >’ nr 
πράττῃ μ᾽ ὀμοῦμαί σοι καταθήσειν τοὺς θεούς. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


-: “σήν OL opr TOV; 


\ an A 
ποίους θεοὺς ὀμεῖ σύ; πρῶτον yap θεοὶ 


τ a / ἢ 
ἡμῖν νόμισμ᾽ οὐκ ἔστι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ισάέες “Ξε Mak. 


Vas 


el > e} \ >’ a 
ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθώς ; 


243 ἱππικὴ.] This is the ἵππερος 
of v. 74. δεινὴ φαγεῖν of course 
means ‘grievous at devouring me,’ 
eating me away, like some γάγγραι- 

va or φαγέδαινα. Curiously enough 
the Scholiast misses this, saying only 
that δ. ¢. means wasteful, expensive, 
and that indigestible food leads to 
disease. 

247 ποίους θεοὺς.) The con- 
temptuous use of ποῖος : cf. notes on 
Ach. 62, Eq. 32, 162. 

248 vowtorp’ οὐκ ἔστι. Socrates 
says that with his school gods are 
not an established thing, they don’t 
believe in them (οὐ νομίζουσι θεοὺς), 
using probably νόμισμα in the earlier 
sense of ‘something established by 

usage,’ not in the later and limited 
sense of ‘current coin.’ Strepsiades 
takes it simply of actual coin. For 
the more general sense of νόμισμα 
ef. Soph. Ant. 296, οὐδὲν γὰρ av- 
 θρώποισιν οἷον ἄργυρος κακὸν νόμισμ᾽ 
, ἔβλαστε. 


el \ μὲ > 
τῷ γὰρ O-VUT ; 


ἦν 4 2 / 
σιδαρέοισιν, ὥσπερ ἐν Βυζαντίῳ; 


Ἂ ἧ Mat 
το ὦ 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


βούλει τὰ θεῖα πράγματ᾽ εἰδέναι σαφῶς 


250 


248, 249 τῷ γὰρ ὄμνυτ᾽ ;... Βυζαν- 
τίῳ; Strepsiades ought strictly to 
have said, either τίσιν ὄμνυτε θεοῖς ; 
or τίνι χρῆσθε νομίσματι; but he 
confused the two, Schol. Or we 
might explain it thus: ‘If you 
haven’t got any gods, the common 
current coin for swearing by, what 
substitute have you? Is it some- 
thing like the Byzantine base iron 
which does duty fora currency? τῷ 
is the dative of the means or instru- 
ment, ‘ What have you got to swear 
by? as if he had said, τῷ ὅρκῳ χρῆ- 
σθε. The accusative is the regular 
case for the deity sworn by. The 
Scholiast quotes from Plato the 
Comic writer, χαλεπῶς ἂν οἰκήσαιμεν 
ἐν Βυζαντίοις, ὅπου σιδαρέξοισι νομέ- 
σμασι χρῶνται. 

251 ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθῶς } ‘ What 
is the correct and true state of the 
case about the gods?’ cf. #g. 1027, 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἔστ᾽ ὀρθῶς περὶ τούτου τοῦ 
κυνός, 


sureax by 
0 


---ς ----.- τ 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
\ » » », 
νὴ Δι᾽, εἴπερ ἔστι ye. - 5 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
καὶ ξυγγενέσθαι ταῖς Νεφέλαισιν ἐς λόγους, 
ταῖς ἡμετέραισι δαίμοσιν; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
μάλιστά γε. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
κάθιζε τοίνυν ἐπὶ τὸν ἱερὸν σκίμποδα. 255 
. ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐδοὺ καθημαι. ᾿ 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


τουτονὶ τοίνυν λαβὲ 


A / 
Tov στέφανον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Ea / , v 4 

ἐπὶ τί στέφανον; οἴμοι, Σώκρατες, 
of A 3 , ys \ , 
ὥσπερ με τὸν ᾿Αθάμανθ᾽ ὅπως μὴ θύσετε. 


ΣΩΚΡΆΤΗΣ 


* ᾽ \ a , Ἂς / 
οὐκ, ἄλλα ταῦτα TaYTa τοὺς τελουμένους 


ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


εἶτα δὴ τί κερδανῶ; 


254 ταῖς ἡμετέραισι δαίμοσιν ;] 
This is to express the emptiness of 
the Socratic speculations. Airy no- 
things are called νεφέλαι, καπνοί, 
σκιαί. Cf. v. 320, περὶ καπνοῦ στε- 
νολεσχεῖν, and Soph. Ant. 1170, 
Phil. 746, καπνοῦ σκιά. 

255 σκίμποδα.] Probably meant 
to suggest τρίποδα, the sacred tripod 
on which the Pythian priestess sat 
before giving the oracle. 

258 ὥσπερ pe, K.t.A.] The order 


is ὁρᾶτε ὅπως μή με, ὥσπερ τ. ’A., 
θύσετε. Sophocles in a play had} 
represented Athamas garlanded and © 
just about to be sacrificed. The” 
story is given in the Scholiast, and 
in Herod. vil. 197. ~ 

259 ταῦτα πάντα.] The alter- 
ation to πάντας ταῦτα proposed by 
Seager is unnecessary. ἡμεῖς is em- 
phatic: ‘none of these rites (sitting, 
being garlanded, &c.) is ever dis- 
pensed with in ovr initiations.’ 


Be 
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ZOKPATHS 


΄ / / ΄ ΄ 
λέγειν γενήσειν τρίμμα, κρόταλον, παυπαλη. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔχ᾽ ἀτρεμ. 4 dab af zeaheny 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


μὰ τὸν Δί᾽ οὐ ψεύσει γέ pe 
καταπαττόμενος γὰρ παυπάλη γενήσομαι. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


εὐφημεῖν χρὴ τὸν πρεσβύτην καὶ τῆς εὐχῆς ὑπακούειν. 


ὦ δέσποτ᾽ ἄναξ, ἀμέτρητ᾽ "Arp, ὃς ἔχεις τὴν γῆν μετέωρον, Ζ»» pox 
λαμπρός τ’ Αἰθὴρ, σεμναί te θεαὶ Νεφέλαι βροντησικέ- 


pavvot, 


265 


” s / > 3 ΄ fel A 7 
ἄρθητε, φάνητ᾽, ὦ δέσποιναι, τῷ φροντιστῇ μετέωροι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


μήπω μήπω γε, πρὶν ἂν τουτὶ πτύξωμαι, μὴ καταβρεχθῶ. 
\ \ \ a ” a LN \ / > + 
TO δὲ. μηδὲ κυνῆν οἴκοθεν ἐλθεῖν ἐμὲ τὸν κακοδαίμον᾽ ἔχοντα. 


260 τρίμμα, kK. π.1 Cf. Av. 431, 
τρίμμα, παιπάλημ᾽ ὅλον : also τρίβων 
below, v. 869. And for κρόταλον, 
Eur. Cycl. 104, οἵδ᾽ ἄνδρα κρόταλον. 
The metaphor in παιπάλη is exactly 
paralleled by ἄλημα, for which cf. 
Soph. 47. 381, 390: and Homer has 
the compound adjective πολυπαίπα- 
os as an epithet of the Phoenicians. 
Strepsiades, finding himself as white 
as a miller, repeats παιπάλη in its 
literal sense. ‘For speaking, you'll 
be made,’ says Socrates, ‘A dab, a 
rattle, the very flower of speakers. 
But steady, please! S. Faith! and 
there’s no lie there: For, sprinkled 
thus, I shall be very flour.’ 

261 adrpepl.] Meineke prefers 
ἀτρεμεί. vulg. ἀτρέμας. In Ran. 
315, both Dind. and Mein. have 
ἠρεμί. 

263 εὐφημεῖν χρὴ, κιτ.λ.} Cf 


Ἐφ. i310, εὐφημεῖν χρὴ καὶ στόμα 


, κλείειν καὶ μαρτυριῶν ἀπέχεσθαι. 
The same metre is used here for the 
solemn invocation, as there for the 
Majestic introduction of the reno- 


- vated Demus. 


ὑπακούειν. Dindorf prefers ὑπα- 
xovew here, ἐπακούσατε in v. 274; 
saying of ἐπακούειν, ‘de diis potius 
dicitur preces exaudientibus quam 
de hominibus auscultantibus.’ 

264 ἀμέτρητ᾽ ᾿Αὴρ,κ.τ.λ.1 There 
is a fragment of Euripides (7. 836, 
Dind.) illustrative of this: ὁρᾷς τὸν 
ὑψοῦ τόνδ᾽ ἄπειρον αἰθέρα, καὶ γῆν 
πέριξ ἔχονθ᾽ ὑγραῖς ἐν ἀγκάλαις" τοῦ- 
τον νόμιζε Ζῆνα, τόνδ᾽ ἡγοῦ θεόν. 
Cicero translates it, Mat. Deor. τι. 
25, ‘Vides sublime fusum immode- 
ratum aethera, Qui terram tenero 
circumjectu amplectitur: Hunc sum- 
mum habeto divom: hunc perhibeto 
Jovem.’ In Ran. 793, Euripides 
prays, αἰθὴρ ἐμὸν βόσκημα. 

265. Some of Wieland’s hexa- 
meters represent well the sound and 
force of these lines, ¢. g. here the 
ending is well given by ‘ihr donner- 
blitzende Wolken.’ 

267. Strepsiades here doubles 
his cloak, and puts it over his head. 

268 τὸ δὲ py.] ‘To think that I 
didn’t bring,’ or ‘What a mistake 
"twas that I didn’t bring: cf. Rav. 


4 


260 


lase be drenched. 
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ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 

ἔλθετε δῆτ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι Νεφέλαι, τῷδ᾽ εἰς ἐπίδειξιν' 
Sane sprinblegert ἐπ᾿ ᾽Ολύμπου κορυφαῖς ἱεραῖς χιονοβλήτοισι κάθησθε, 270 
εἴτ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανοῦ πατρὸς ἐν κήποις ἱερὸν χορὸν ἵστατε Νύμφαις, 
εἴτ᾽ ἄρα Νείλου προχοαῖς ὑδάτων χρυσέαις ἀρύτεσθε πρό- 

χουσιν, 
ἢ Μαιῶτιν λίμνην ἔχετ᾽ ἢ σκόπελον νιφόεντα Μίμαντος" 
~ ὑπακούσατε δεξάμεναι θυσίαν καὶ τοῖς ἱεροῖσι χαρεῖσαι. 


[269 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


ἀέναοι Νεφέλαι, 


275 


> lel . A 4 bed 
ἀρθῶμεν φανεραὶ Spocepay φύσιν εὐάγητον, 
πατρὸς at ᾽Ωκεανοῦ βαρυαχέος 


ὑψηλῶν ὀρέων κορυφὰς ἐπὶ 


δενδροκόμους, ἵνα (ohere, rt fnal ᾿ 


741, τὸ δὲ μὴ πατάξαι σ᾽ ἐξελεγχθέντ᾽ 
ἀντίκρυς. Sophocles speaks of an 
ἡλιοστερὴς κυνῆ, Oecd. Col. 313. 

270 Ὀλύμπου, «.t.d.] The 
Scholiast quotes Homer’s Οὐλυμ- 
move ὅθι φασὶ θεῶν ἕδος ἔμμεναι; 
noting also that the highest summits 
keep the snow longest, and are cap- 
ped by clouds. 

271 ᾿Ὠκεανοῦ πατρὸς.}] The 
ocean supplies all the moisture and 
rain. Schol. 

Νύμφαις. ‘For the nymphs.’ 
The Clouds may be said to arrange 
and commence the dance 207 the 
ocean nymphs just as well as with 
them. ‘Male σὺν Νύμφαις interpre- 
tatur scholiasta.’ Dind. 

272 εἴτ᾽ dpa, «.t.A.] There is 
much variety of reading here. Νεί- 
ov ᾽ν mpoxoats for N. wp. is Mei- 
_ neke’s. He also has ἀρύεσθε, not 
ἀρύτεσθε, and πρόχοισιν for mpbxov- 
σιν. Dindorf retains πρόχουσιν here, 
and says that it is confirmed by Eur. 
Jon. 434, which however is in the 
Poetae Scenici, χρυσέαις πρόχοισιν. 
The order of the words is, ‘ Or if at 
the out-flow of the waters of the 
Nile ye are drawing (water) with 
golden pitchers.’ 


280 


273 Mipavros.] Cf. Hom. Ov. 
Ύ. 372, ἠνεμόεντα Μίμαντα, It was 
a mountain in Thrace, 

275. The Clouds are heard afar, 
and perhaps dimly seen, wreathed 
in something vapoury, which they 
afterwards lay aside, and come on 
like θνηταὶ γυναῖκες. 

276 ἀρθῶμεν, κ.τ.λ.] Hermann’s 
order of taking the words here seems 
right: ‘Let us rise, bright with 
our dewy nature.’ The exact mean- 
ing and derivation of εὐάγητον is not 
easy to determine. L. and S. give 
it either from εὐαγὴς, ‘ conspicuous,’ 
or from εὐαγὴς, ‘supple; but it 
looks like a verbal adjective. Others 
take it as Doric for εὐήγητος, ‘ easily 
guided, easily moved,’ which does 
not differ far from the Scholiast’s 
πανταχῆ φερομένην. εὐκίνητον" Tot- 
οὔτον γὰρ τὸ ὕδωρ. The particles of 
a fluid or vapour move freely among 
each other. The @ is long, as is 
shewn by the antistrophe εὔανδρον 
γᾶν. 
277 βαρναχέος.1 Cf. ‘the hol- 
lower-bellowing ocean.’ Tennysoti. 

280 ἵνα. ὅθεν, dg ὧν ἔστιν 
ἰδεῖν τὰ πόρρω. Schol. ‘ Where sit- 
ting, we thence look upon,’ &c. 


“7 geet 


Ὃ Stin 


298) fon. gles ming herbi NEDEAAL, 


τηλεφανεῖς on σκοπιᾶς ἀφορώμεθα, 
καρπούς T ἀρδομέναν θ᾽ ἱερὰν χθόνα, 
καὶ ποταμῶν ζαθέων κελαδήματα, 
καὶ πόντον κελάδοντα βαρύβρομον" 


Yj | 3 ω a 
ὄμμα yap αἰθέρος ἀκάματον σελαγεῖται 


μαρμαρέαις ἐν αὐγαῖς. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀποσεισάμεναι νέφος ὄμβριον 


ἀθανάτας ἰδέας ἐπιδώμεθα 
τηλεσκόπῳ ὄμματι γαῖαν. 


290 


ZOKPATHS 
ὦ μέγα σεμναὶ Nedérar, φανερῶς ἠκούσατέ μου καλέσαντος. 
ἤσθου φωνῆς ἅμα καὶ βροντῆς μυκησαμένης θεοσέπτου ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Ni 7 ΄ > Ce / \ f > 
καὶ σέβομαί γ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι, Kal βούλομαι ἀνταποπαρ- 


δεῖν 


\ \ [Ate AE 4 | , \ , 
πρὸς TAS βροντάς οὕτως aUTaS τετρεμαίνω καὶ πεφόβημαι" 


? , > \ / >» ? \ 7 > \ / 
Ket θέμις ἐστὶν, νυνί γ᾽ ἤδη, Ket μὴ θέμις ἐστὶ, χεσείω. 


295 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


οὐ μὴ σκώψει μηδὲ ποιήσεις ἅπερ οἱ τρυγοδαίμονες οὗτοι, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐφήμει μέγα γάρ τι θεῶν κινεῖται σμῆνος ἀοιδαῖς. 


281 τηλεφαγεῖς σκοπιὰς. Com- 
pare Hom. 71. θ. 557, ἔκ τ᾽ ἔφανεν 
πᾶσαι σκοπιαὶ καὶ πρώονες ἄκροι καὶ 
νάπαι. But more often σκοπιαὰ is 
the height from which one looks. 
Cf. Pind. OZ. τ. 86, ᾽Ολύμπου σκο- 
mot, It might be over bold to ven- 
ture on τηλεφανοῦς σκοπιᾶς ἀφορώ- 
μεθα. 

282) ἀρδομέναν θ᾽ ἱ. x.] Din- 
dorf (in Poetae Scen.) το the con- 
junction: the construction is then 
harsh. Meineke Says, ‘locus non- 
dum perpurgatus,’ but keeps the re, 
which seems better than the other: 
and Dindorf in his note reads ὠρδο- 
μέναν θ᾽. 

285 oes yap d.] The sun: 
which mis t naturally disperse va- 
pours. The chorus are preparing to 
come on in human shape. 


293—4. Cf. v. 394. The Scho- 
liast here tells us how stage thunder 
was made, namely by shingle rolling 
into a brazen vessel, the apparatus 
being beneath the stage. 

296 τρυγοδαίμονες.] 1. ¢. κακοδαί- 
μονες τρυγῳδοί. Eupolis, Cratinus, 
and other comic writers, introduced’ 
characters doing these unseemly 
acts. Schol. 

298 σμῆνος ἀοιδαῖς. Meineke 
adopts from C. F. Hermann ἀοιδῆς; 
which the Scholiast may have had, 
for, after quoting Homer’s ἀπὸ oré- 
ματος μέλιτος γλυκίων ῥέεν αὐδή, (not 
very applicable to the present pas- 
sage) he adds, ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἐσμὸς, 
τούτεστι σμῆνος, τῶν ᾿Αριστοφανοῦς 
gddv. With the common reading it 
will be, ‘a mighty swarm of the 
goddesses are rousing themselves 


4—2 


a »στ' 
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; : ΧΟΡῸΣ 
παρθένοι ὀμβροφόροι, . res, ἀπώσω) «αὐ χοατερανογ, 


ἔλθωμεν λιπαρὰν χθόνα ἸΤαλλάδος, εὔανδρον γᾶν 


300 


Κέκροπος ὀψόμενάι πολυήρατον: “fA “ὦ grotly Fond. 


δ ὦ / > / “ « Lal 7 
ov σέβας ἀρρήτων ἱερῶν, ἵνα 


μύστοδόκος δόμος͵ 


ba ΩΣ tae ΑὙ 2 oy, 
ἐν τελεταῖς ayiais ἀναδείκνυται, 


οὐρανίοις τε θεοῖς δωρήματα, 
ναοί θ᾽ ὑψερεφεῖς καὶ ἀγάλματα. 
. ’ , ? 


᾿ ' Ὶ < vine 

καὶ πρόσοδοι μακάρὼν lepwTaTal, rt 25) Send of 7,“ - 
ἐς « * 
εὐστέφανοί τε θεῶν θυσίαι, θαλίαι τε, ~~ - 


fa 5 “ 
παντοδαπαῖς ἐν ὥραις, 


310 


ἦρί T ἐπερχομένῳ Βρομία χάρις, 
εὐκελάδων τε χορῶν ἐρεθίσματα, 
_—__—_— 


with song (to sing): there was a 
sort of preliminary hum or buzzing 
before they broke out into song. 
Meineke’s text will be, ‘The god- 
desses are rousing (lit. there is being 
roused of the goddesses) a mighty 
swarm of song (=song as of a 


swarm).’ 

300 λιπαρὰν.) Cf. Zy. 1329, 
Ach. 640. Pindar had given it 
thisname. Jstim. 11. 30, Vem. Iv. 


29, and in a fragment quoted by the 
Scholiast here, Aurapal καὶ ἀοίδιμοι, 
“EdAddos ἔρεισμα, κλειναὶ ᾿Αθῆναι. 

302 od σέβας ἀρρ.] σέβας ἱερῶν 
Ξε σεβαστὰ ἱερὰ, ‘the worshipful un- 
utterable rites,’ the Eleusinian mys- 
tenes. 

305 οὐρανίοις te 0. 8.] ‘And 
where there are gifts to the gods of 
heaven,’ no less than to those be- 
neath the earth, as Demeter. This 
is added (says the Scholiast) to shew 
the great devoutness of Athens; 
other cities honour each their spe- 
cial. god, Athens honours all. Thus 
St Paul testifies (AG. Apost. xyii. 22) 
to the Athenians as δεισιδαιμονέστε- 
po and to the city as κατείδωλον 
Tacav. 

307 πρόσοδοι. Cf. Pac. 396, 
kai oe θυσίαισιν ἱεραῖσι προσοδοις τε 


μεγάλαισι διάπαντος, ὦ δέσποτ᾽, ἀγα- 
λοῦμεν ἀεὶ, and Av. 854, προσόδια... 
προσιέναι θεοῖσι. The Scholiast 
explains θρησκεῖαι περὶ τοὺς βωμοὺς 
καὶ προσελεύσεις. Processions, &c. 
would be πρόσοδοι. Herodotus (11. 
58) joins πανηγύρεις, πομπὰς, προσ- 
αγωγάς. 

310 παντοδαπαῖς ἐν ὥραις. This 
multitude of sacrifices and amuse- 
ments is illustrated and confirmed 
by Pericles’ speech (Thuc. 11. 38): 
kal μὴν καὶ τῶν πόνων πλείστας ava- 
παύλας τῇ γνώμῃ ἐπορισάμεθα, ἀγῶσι 
μέν γε καὶ θυσίαις διετησίοις νομίζον- 
τες, ἰδίαις δὲ κατασκευαῖς εὐπρέπεσιν, 
ὧν καθ᾽ ἡμέραν ἣ τέρψις τὸ λυπηρὸν 
ἐκπλήσσει. ᾿ Ων S Aiien wick 


311 Bpopla xdpis.] ‘The joy or: 


delight of Bromius,’ the joyous fes- 
tival of Dionysus. The great Dio- 
nysia are chiefly meant, which took 
place about the 12th of Elaphebo- 


305 


not 


lion, answering to the beginning of 


our March. Cf. Thuc. v. 20, dua | 


ἦρι ἐκ Διονυσίων εὐθὺς τῶν ἀστικῶν. 
There were contests both of comedy 
and tragedy then, and a general 
gathering of the allies and of stran- 
gers. Cf. v. 609 of this play. 

312 épeOlopara.] The Scholiast 
and one commentator confound épé- 


323] NE®EAAIT. 
καὶ Μοῦσα βαρύβρομος αὐλῶν. 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
πρὸς τοῦ Διὸς ἀντιβολῶ σε, φράσον, τίνες εἴσ᾽, ὦ Σώ- 
κρατες, αὗται 
Ὁ Ul lal \ / a ς A , / » 
αἱ φθεγξάμεναι τοῦτο τὸ σεμνόν; μῶν ἡρῷναί τινές εἰσιν; 315 
ZOKPATHS 
ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ οὐράνιαι Νεφέλαι, μεγάλαι θεαὶ ἀνδράσιν ἀργοῖς" 
αἵπερ γνώμην καὶ διάλεξιν καὶ νοῦν ἡμῖν παρέχουσι 
καὶ τερατείαν καὶ τὶ περίλεξιν καὶ κροῦσιν καὶ κατάληψιν. 
A Re a. con + frension o2, 
5 ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ “στό & Son Ze how & oth 
rade dip ἀκούσασ᾽ αὐτῶν τὸ φθέγμ᾽ ἡ ψυχή μου πεπότηται, 
καὶ λεπτολογεῖν ἤδη ζητεῖ καὶ περὶ καπνοῦ στενολεσ'γεῖν, 320 
καὶ γνωμιδίῳ γνώμην νύξασ᾽ ἑτέρῳ λόγῳ ἀντιλογῆσαι; 
ὥστ᾽ τὸν ἔστιν, ἰδεῖν αὐτὰς ἤδη φανερῶς ἐπιθυμῶ. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
βλέπε νυν δευρὶ πρὸς τὴν Πρρνηθ ἤδη γὰρ ὁρῶ κατιούσας 
“(2 " 


ΕΝ Te cae The art of say- 
ing things παράδοξα, and such as 
will rouse wonder in one’s hearers. 


θισμα and ἔρισμα. ἐρέθω, ἐρεθίζω, 
ἔρις are probably akin, but are cer- 
To il- 


tainly kept distinct in use. 
lustrate ép. χορῶν cf. Theocr. ΧΧΙ. 
21, ἤρεθον ᾧδάν. and Eur. Bacch. 
148, δρόμῳ καὶ χοροῖς ἐρεθίζων. But 
it may be either ‘the stirrings up of 
choruses,’ or ‘the stirring caused 


_ by choruses,’ z. e. ‘the soul-stirring 


strains of the voiceful choirs,’ and 
in χορὸς dance as well as song is no 


_ doubt included. 


313 βαρύβρομος.1 Cf. Eur. 77. 
1351, βαρύβρομον αὐλόν ; and Catull. 
Awys, 22, tibicen ubi canit Phryx 
curvo grave calamo. 


315 ἡρῷναι..}] Compare ἠθέων 


for ἠιθέων, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 18. 


316 ἀργοῖς] τοῖς φιλοσόφοις καὶ 
ποιηταῖς οἱ μηδὲν ἄλλο μεταχειρί- 
ἕονται ἢ περὶ λόγων σχολάζουσιν. 
Schol. 

317 γνώμην.] ‘ Sententiousness, 
maxims.’ Cf. 223 7. 1370, Ὑνωμοτυ- 
πικός, Ran. 877, ἀνδρῶν γνωμοτύ- 
πων, and below, v. 950. 


περίλεξις is περιττολογία, ‘round- 
about speaking,’ ‘ verboseness,’ 
Walsh. κροῦσις is best explained by 
the passage referred to above from 
Ἐφ. 1379, 80, καὶ σαφὴς καὶ κρουστι- 
κὸς, καταληπτικός τ' ἄριστα τοῦ θο- 
ρυβητικοῦ; without any necessary 
reference to κρουσιμετρεῖν or παρα- 
κρούειν. Walsh translates the two 
last nouns ‘pulsion and prension,’ 
rightly supposing that they were 
‘designedly obscure words by way 
of a hit at the pedantry of the philo- 
sopher.’ 

319 ταῦτ᾽ dp’.] The same use 
as in Acharn. go, Eg. 125, and vv. 
335, 350 of this play. 

321 γνωμιδίῳ, K.7.A.] To meet 
maxim with maxim, and logic with 
logic. 

323 Πάρνηθ.] Parnes, as a 

mountain, was a natural place to 
look to for clouds; but of course 
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ἡσυχῇ αὐτάς. 


[324 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


φέρε, ποῦ ; δεῖξον. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


a's e 
χωροῦσ᾽ αὗται πάνυ πολλαὶ, 


\ A " \ a , - , 
διὰ τῶν κοίλων καὶ τῶν δασέων, αὗται πλάγιαι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


e » - 
ὡς οὐ καθορῶ. 


τί τὸ χρῆμα; 325 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


Ἁ A » 
παρὰ τὴν εἴσοδον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἤδη νυνὶ μόλις οὕτως. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


- , ve a ’ \ > \ Uy 
VUV YE TOL ὃ καθο ας QAvUTas, εἰ λημᾶς KONOKUYTALS. 
7 ἐ 7 1) = ie —— —— 


-“ 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ 1 “ἢ > 3 / / A » / 
νὴ Δί ἔγωγ᾽, ὦ πολυτίμητοι, πάντα yap ἤδη κατέχουσιν. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
, / \ \ Μ ᾽ v Tihs, | Di i 
ταύτας μέντοι σὺ θεὰς οὔσας οὐκ ἤδης οὐδ᾽ ἐνόμιζες ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


A ” 
pa Av, 
πνὸν εἶναι. 


they did not depend on the chance 
clouds which might be there: in- 
deed, as Walsh shews, they could 
not have seen the mountain. 

326 Tapa τὴν εἴσοδον. Cf. Av. 
296, οὐκ ἰδεῖν ἔτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν πετο- 
μένων τὴν εἴσοδον, when the chorus 
of birds come in. The Scholiast 
\here tells us εἴσοδος λέγεται ἡ ὁ χο- 

os εἴσεισιν ἐν τῇ σκηνῇ. The chorus 
seem to have poured in much in the 
same way in both plays, for in Zhe 
Birds it is said ὦναξ "Απολλον τοῦ 
νέφους, ἰοὺ, ἰοὺ, x.7.X., and here 


ἀλλ᾽ ὁμίχλην καὶ δρόσον αὐτὰς ἡγούμην καὶ 


κα- 


330 


ν. 328, πάντα γὰρ ἤδη κατέχουσιν. 
327 λημᾷς κολοκύνταις.}] λήμη 
δέ ἐστι τὸ πεπηγὸς δάκρυον. Schol. | 
And λημᾶν χύτραις καὶ κολυκύνταις, 
was ( ‘Hesychius says) a proverb, émt 
τῶν ἀμβλυωττώντων πάνυ. Cf. Plut. 
581, ἀλλ᾽ & Kpovixats λήμαις i 

nace Tas φρένας ἄμφω. 

329 ἤδης.] Meineke has ἤδησθ᾽, 
and in Zec/. 551 it is ἤδησθα. fins 
is certainly purer Attic than ἤδεις, 
which some MSS. have here: whe- 
ther it is necessary to adopt always 
the form in -@a seems uncertain. 


_Bboxover here. 


336] 


NE®EAAT, 
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ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
οὐ γὰρ μὰ A’ ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι πλείστους αὗται βόσκουσι 


σοφιστὰς, 


θουριομάντεις ἰατροτέχνας σφραγιδονυχαργοκομήτας, 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
a? Ae) > , ς A -“ lal I 
ταῦτ᾽ ap ἐποίουν vypav Nepedav στρεπταυγλᾶν Saiov 


ὁρμὰν, 


335 


πλοκάμους θ᾽ ἑκατογκεφάλα Τυφῶ, πρημαινούσας τε θυέλλας, 


331 οὐ γὰρ μὰ Δί᾽ ἀλλ᾽ ἴσθ᾽.] 
This is preferable to the common 
οἷσθ᾽ ὁτιὴ, which, as Hermann says, 
probably arose from ἀλλὰ dropping 
out and then ὁτιὴ being written, to 
mend the metre. The common read- 
ing would mean, ‘Why, don’t you 
know that these clouds feed soph- 
ists? which Strepsiades could hard- 
ly be supposed to know. The read- 
ing adopted means, ‘ No, they’re not 
merely that (ὁμίχλη, «.7.A.) but know 
that they, &c.’ 

332 θουριομάντεις.])] ‘ Thurian 
seers,’ z. e. seers like Lampon, one 
of the leaders of an Athenian colony 
to Thurium. He was a bit of a 
rogue, cf. Av. 521, ὅταν» ἐξαπατᾷ τι; 
and the Scholiast there tells us that 
he got public commons in the pry- 
taneum, which may give force to 
The clouds are the 
patrons of soothsayers, augurs, &c. 
because these draw their omens from 
heaven and the flight of birds. 

tarporéxvas.] Such doctors were 
publicly supported and fed. Berg- 


‘ler quotes from Hippocrates, οὐκ 


ἐλάχιστον μέρος ξυμβάλλεται ἀστρο- 
νομίη εἰς ἰητρικήν. 
σφραγιδονυχαργοκομήτας.] Pho- 


 tius’ lexicon seems to explain the 


word as, ‘ ἀργοκομῆται with rings of 
onyx stone.’ And then ἀργοκομῆται 


might be ‘lazy long-haired fellows,’ 
or ‘bright-haired, oily-locked;’ dp- 


γόθριξ is a compound found in the 


_ Anthology. The Scholiast first ex- 


plains, ‘with rings right up to and 
over the nails,’ but then says, ‘tak- 
ing care of the nails, and paring 
them every day to make them very 
bright,’ joining ὀνυχαργο. The no- 
tion of fop or coxcomb results, how- 
ever we divide the word; and the 
whole line should probably be taken 
as applied to one set, fashionable 
quacks who combine pills and pro- 
phecy, and swell it about with fin- 
gers well-beringed and long hair. 

333 κυκλίων τε x.] Dithyrambic 
poets. Cf. Av. 1403, κυκλιοδιδά- 
σκαλον, and Fac. 829, where Try- 
gaeus in mid-air lights on ψυχὰς δύ᾽ 
ἢ τρεῖς διθυραμβοδιδασκάλων. For 
κάμπτειν of music cf. v. 969, κάμ- 
ψειέν τινα καμπήν. 

335. I now (says St.) know why 
these poets sang of the clouds in 
such fine language: for their airy 
metaphors they got right solid pay- 
ment. The Scholiast names Philox- 
enus as responsible for one of these 
phrases. 

336 mAoKkdpovs.] Some poet 
had called the clouds πλ. ἑ. 7. The 
Lat. ‘cirrus’ is now applied to a 
certain form of cloud. For éx. Τυφῶ 
cf. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 352, δάϊον 
τέρας ἑκατογκάρηνον Τυφῶνα θοῦρον. 

πρημαινούσας.] Perhaps ἰδὶς 
should be ‘swelling’ or ‘bursting’ 
rather than ‘blowing hard,’ as L. 
and S. give it. Compare πρήθειν 
and πρηστήρ; and vv. 404—407. 


pire 
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- 


εἶτ᾽ depias διερᾶς γαμψοὺς οἰωνοὺς ἀερονηχεῖς, 
” > egy a a ἂν ὦ 3 > 7 A 
ὄμβρους θ᾽ ὑδάτων δροσερᾶν Nededrayv’ εἶτ᾽ ἀντ᾽ αὐτῶν 


κατέπινον 


κεστρῶν τεμάχη μεγαλᾶν ἀγαθᾶν, κρέα τ᾽ ὀρνίθεια κιχηλᾶν. στε: 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
διὰ μέντοι τάσδ᾽ οὐχὶ δικαίως : 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
λέξον δή μοι, τί παθοῦσαι, 340 
εἴπερ Νεφέλαι γ᾽ εἰσὶν ἀληθῶς, θνηταῖς εἴξασι γυναίξιν ; 


οὐ γὰρ ἐκεῖναί γ᾽ εἰσὶ τοιαῦται.͵ 
7σλίδ, Σ Ws εἰξοαρν 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


ΣΥΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


οὐκ οἶδα σαφῶς" εἴξασιν δ᾽ οὖν 


337 ἀερίας διερᾶς.] So Reisig 
reads. Vulg. deplas, διερὰς, in which 
there is nothing uncommon or that 
sounds dithyrambic: nor is Brunck’s 
deplous, διεροὺς satisfactory. The 
reading adopted is also taken by 
Walsh: ‘crook-taloned air-swimming 
fowls of the watery realm of heaven.’ 
The substantival use of depta is curi- 
ous ; but so the phrase ought to be, 
that it may. be instanced at all. 

338 ἀντ᾽ αὐτῶν.] Ge Ἐφ. 1348, 
εἶτ᾽ ἐξαπατήσας σ᾽ ἀντὶ τούτων ᾧ- 
χετο. 

339 κρέα τ᾽ ὁ. x.] Hermann re- 
fers to Ran. 553, καὶ κρέα γε πρὸς 
τούτοισιν, and Pac. 1282, βοῶν κρέα 
καὔχενας ἵππων, for the ἃ in κρέα. 
The Doric form κιχηλὰν is noticed 
by Eustathius; and is used here in 
imitation and ridicule of the dithy- 
rambic writers. 

340 Sid μέντοι τάσδ᾽ 6. 8.;] 
Mitchell in his note on Cumberland’ 5 
translation makes Socrates say that 
‘such luxuries were ill-deserved for 
such bombastical performances ;’ and 
in his edition explains it, ‘Do they not 
justly praise them in return for their 


Ζ Pole! - 


, 


φέρε, ποῖαι yap τινές a 


ἐρίοισιν πεπταμένοισι, 


dinners?’ an pee fs are wrong. 


Socrates means to assent to Strepsi- 
ades, and says, ‘Yes, indeed, and are 
they not deservedly thus paid for their 
court to these goddesses: do not god- 
desses like these, praised in such 
terms, full well earn for them their 
dinners? διὰ τάσδε (érawovupévas) 
οὐχὶ δικαίως (καταπίνουσὴ ; 

340 τί παθοῦσαι... εἴξασι y.;] 
‘What ails the clouds, to become 
like women? Cf. Ach. 826, and 
the note there on τί μαθών. The 
distinction between τέ μαθὼν and ri 
παθὼν may always be brought out, 


the former (as L.and S. say) referring — 


to a μάθος (something founded on 


reason, judgment, instruction, teach- — 


ing) ; the latter to a πάθος (a feeling 
state, impulse, or external influence). 
Yet of course the questioner may 
generally use either at pleasure. 

341 εἴξασι.] For the form cf. 
Eur. Hel. 497. 

342 ἐκεῖναί y.] 
heavens.’ 

343 δ᾽ οὖν. MS. Rav. has γοῦν, 
which might, as far as the sense 
is concerned, stand: ‘it’s not women 


‘Those in the 


PK. (pad party reravy due 


351] 
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κοὐχὶ γυναιξὶν, μὰ Δί᾽, οὐδ᾽ ὁτιοῦν" αὗται δὲ ῥῖνας ἔχουσιν. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἀπόκριναί νυν ἅττ᾽ ἂν ἔρωμαι. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
λέγε νυν ταχέως ὅ τι βούλει. 345 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἤδη ποτ᾽ ἀναβλέψας εἶδες νεφέλην Κενταύρῳ ὁμοίαν 


ἢ παρδάλει ἢ λύκῳ ἢ ταύρῳ ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ Pm bi 3 / a 
vn Au ἔγωγ᾽. εἶτα TL τοῦτο: 


ZOK PATHS 
γίγνονται πάνθ᾽ 6 τι βούλονται" KaT ἢν μὲν ἴδωσι κομήτην, 


ἄγριόν τινα τῶν λασίων τούτων, 


οἱἵόνπερ τὸν Fae a he, the 


σκώπτουσαι τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ Κενταύροις KA σάν αὐτι ἀὐτάξι 4 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί γὰρ, ἣν ἅρπαγα τῶν δημοσίων κατίδωσι Σίμωνα, τί 


δρῶσιν; 


at any rate, but wool or the like, 
that the clouds resemble.’ 

344 pivas.] And probably con- 
spicuous noses (says Wieland), as 


-was usual on actors’ masks. 


346. Porson brings two similar 
passages in Shakspeare, ie 
Ac&t ut. end of Sc. 2, ‘Ham. 


»you see yonder cloud that’s as 


in shape of a camel? /o/. By the 
mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 
Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 
Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 
Ham. Or like awhale. Pol. Very 
like a whale” And Antony and 
Cleopatra, A Iv. Sc. 14, ‘Some- 
times we see a cloud that’s dragon- 
ish; A vapour sometime like a bear 
or lion, A tower’d citadel, a pendent 
rock, A forked mountain, or blue 
promontory with trees upon ’t, that 
nod unto the world, And mock our 


_ eyes with air: thou hast seen these 


signs; They are black vesper’s pa- 


_geants.’ And Dobree adds the fol- 


351 


lowing, from Jeremy Taylor’s Wor- 
thy Communicant, p. 8, ‘ We some- 
times espie a bright cloud form’d 
into an irregular figure: when it is 
observed by unskilful and fantastic 
travellers, it looks like a centaure to 
some, and asa castle to others : some 
tell that they saw an army with ban- 
ners and it signifies war; but ano- 
ther wiser than his fellow says it 
looks for all the world like a flock 
of sheep, and foretells plenty; and 
all the while it is nothing but a shin- 
ing cloud, by its own mobility and 
the activity of the wind cast into a 
oa and inartificial shape.’ 
349 τὸν Elevoddvrov.] Hiero- 
nymus, a dithyrambic poet. Cf. 
Ach. 338, λαβὲ δ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα παρ᾽ 


“ερωνύμου ᾿σκοτοδασυπυκνότριχά τι 


᾿"Αἴδος κυνῆν, where the Scholiast 
says, ἐκωμῳδεῖτο ws πάνυ κομῶν. 

351 Σίμωνα. Cf. v. 399. The 
Scholiast quotes of him from Eupolis, 
ἐξ ᾿Ηρακλείας ἀργύριον ὑφείλετο. 


κἀν» 


Cand τ, ΤΥ 


Sit oor", 
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ZQKPATHS 


> / \ be 3 lal / > / ΞΡ, 
ἀποφαίνουσαι τὴν φύσιν αὐτοῦ λύκοι ἐξαίφνης ἐγένοντο. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


a) A \ 
ταῦτ᾽ apa, ταῦτα Κλεώνυμον αὗται τὸν ῥίψασπιν χθὲς 


ἰδοῦσαι, 


4 a a 9 
ὅτι δειλότατον τοῦτον ἑώρων, ἔλαφοι Sia τοῦτ᾽ ἐγένοντο. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


A a“ / 
καὶ viv γ᾽ ὅτι Κλεισθένη εἶδον, ὁρᾷς, διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἐγένοντο 


γυναῖκες. 


355 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
χαίρετε τοίνυν, ὦ δέσποιναι" καὶ νῦν, εἴπερ τινὶ κἄλλῳ, 
οὐρανομήκη ῥήξατε κἀμοὶ φωνὴν, ὦ παμβασίλειαι. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


υ 
χαῖρ᾽, ὦ πρεσβῦτα παλαιογενὲς, θηρατὰ λόγων piropovewy dec 


A , \ a uA 
σύ τε, λεπτοτάτων λήρων ἱερεῦ, φράζε πρὸς ἡμᾶς Ὁ τι 


χρῇζεις" 


᾽ \ x » ᾽ ς U a a 
ov yap av ἄλλῳ Y ὑπακούσαιμεν τῶν νὺν μετεωροσο- 


φιστῶν 


360 


πλὴν ἢ Προδίκῳ, τῷ μὲν σοφίας καὶ γνώμης οὕνεκα, σοὶ δὲ, 
ὅτι βρενθύει τ᾽ ἐν ταῖσιν ὁδοῖς καὶ τὠφθαλμω παραβάλλεις, 


353 ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα.] This line should 
of course be given to Strepsiades, 
not continued to Socrates as-in Poet. 
Scen. (1846). For Cleonymus cf. 
Ach. 88, Lg. 1372, Vesp. 592, 
Κολακώνυμος ἀσπιδαποβλής. 

354 ἔλαφοι. Cf. Hom. 71. a. 225, 


᾿οἰνοβαρὲς, κυνὸς ὄμματ᾽ ἔχων, κραδίην 


δ᾽ ἐλάφοιο. 
355 Κλεισθένη.] Cf Ach. 118, 
£4. 1374. 

. 357 οὐρανομήκη.] A big word, 
repeated in vy. 459. Aeschylus uses 
it:(Ag. 92) of a fame, ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλ- 
λοθεν οὐρανομήκης λαμπὰς ἀνίσχει. 
Aristotle seems’to have thought it 
rather bombastic, butallowablesome- 
times, συγγνώμη yap ὀργιζομένῳ Ka- 
κὸν φάναι οὐρανόμηκες ἢ πελώριον. 


Rhet. 111. 7. 

361 IIpodixw.] Best known for 
his work on the choice of Hercules ; 
cf. Xen. Mem. 11. τ. 21. Cf. also 
Plat. Cratyl. 384; Protag. 341. In 
Av. 694 the chorus of birds scout 
his teaching περὶ τῶν μετεώρων : and 
the praise given to him here by the 
chorus of clouds is of course in their 
character as Socratic sophists. 

362 βρενθύει. Cf. Plat. Symp. 
221 B, ἔπειτα ἔμοιγε ἐδόκει, ὦ *Apt- 
στόφανες, τὸ σὸν δὴ τοῦτο, καὶ ἐκεῖ 
διαπορεύεσθαι ὥσπερ καὶ ἐνθάδε βρεν- 
θυόμενος καὶ τὠφθαλμὼ παραβάλλων, 
ἠρέμα παρασκοπῶν καὶ τοὺς φιλίους 
καὶ τοὺς πολεμίους, δῆλος ὧν παντὶ 
καὶ πάνυ πόῤῥωθεν ὅτι εἴ τις ἅψεται 
τούτου τοῦ ἀνδρὸς μάλα ἐῤῥωμένως 


κι le λα, «ἰ- - κε (ὁ... 


faye thy 


41 


1 


; 
| 


Sand Culstlts - bro’ ἥΖξαεὼ 42. 


ae A yee Pica Ly 
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κἀνυπόδητος KAKA πόλλ᾽ ἀνέχει Kap ἡμῖν σεμνοπροσωτπεῖς. 


bteceh. Looe. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


3 lol A , \ \ al 
ὦ Γῆ τοῦ φθέγματος, ws ἱερὸν Kal σεμνὸν καὶ τερατώδες. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
e ΄ \ / 3 
αὗται yap Tot μόναι εἰσὶ θεαί: τἄλλα δὲ πάντ᾽ ἐστὶ 


φλύαρος. 


365 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὁ Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἡμῖν, φέρε, πρὸς τῆς Γῆς, οὐλύμπιος οὐ θεός 


ἐστιν; 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ποῖος Ζεύς; οὐ μὴ ληρήσεις" οὐδ᾽ ἔστι Zeus. 


pets ? : 


ἀλλὰ τίς ὕει; 


τε, Yabreg Ho Beud. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ τ 


τί λέγεις σύ: 


\ \ 4 a τὰ / lal ¢ f 
TOUTL Yap ἐμοίγ ἀποόφηναι πρῶτον ἀπαντῶν. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
αὗται δήπου" μεγάλοις δέ σ᾽ ἐγὼ σημείοις αὐτὸ διδάξω. 
φέρε, ποῦ γὰρ πώποτ᾽ ἄνευ Νεφελῶν ὕοντ᾽ ἤδη τεθέασαι ; 
καίτοι χρῆν αἰθρίας ὕειν αὐτὸν, ταύτας δ᾽ ἀποδημεῖν. 371 
Per 86h” ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


, a , Gs 
νὴ Tov ᾿Απόλλω, τοῦτό γέ τοι δὴ TO νῦν λόγῳ εὖ προσέφυσας" 


ἀμυνεῖται. The word is again used, 
Pac. 26, of the beetle giving itself 
airs. Socrates’ bearing must have 
been stately; his eyes giving quiet 
but dangerous sidelong glances, 
without his deigning to turn: the 
head. ταυρηδὸν ὁρᾷς, Schol. 

363 κἀνυπόδητος k. π. ἀ.7 Inthe 
Symposium (p. 220) instatices of So- 
crates’ hardiness are given, especially 
that ἀνυπόδητος διὰ τοῦ κρυστάλλου 
ῥᾷον ἐπορεύετο ἢ οἱ ἄλλοι ὑποδεδε- 
μένοι. 

365 αὗται γάρ τοι] MS. Rav. 
μοι; but roe is the better; ‘(their 
voice may well. be ἱερὸν x.7.) for these 
are your only true goddesses,’ &c. 

368 τίς Ver ;] Commonly in Greek 
the nominative to ὕει is left unex- 


pressed, but sometimes it is θεὸς 
(Herod. 11. 13), or Ζεὺς, as ὕει μὲν ὁ 
Σδεὺς ἐκ δ᾽ ὀρανῶ μέγας χειμών in 
Alcaeus. Strepsiades says, ‘ What! 
no Zeus? but we say, ‘‘he rains?" 
who rains? 

371 καίτοι xpyv.] Similarly Lu- 
cretius (VI. 400) argues that it is not 
Jove that thunders: ‘Denique cur 
numquam caelo jacit undique puro 
Juppiter in terras fulmen sonitusque 
profundit.’ 

al@pfas.] Dindorf quotes an in- 
stance of αἰθρίας from Cratinus. Cf. 
Plut. £129 for αἰθρίαν. 

372_ Tor δὴ τῷ νῦν.} 
correction for τοὶ τῷ νυνί. 

προσέφυσας.] ἥρμοσας, Gl. Cf. 


Porson’s 
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Wte ‘malor a ducer 373 


καΐτοι πρότερον τὸν AC ἀληθῶς ὦμην διὰ κοσκίνου οὐρεῖν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις ὁ βροντῶν ἐστὶ φράσον' τοῦτό με ποιεῖ τετρε- 


μαίνειν. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


φ tal 
αὗται βροντῶσι κυλινδόμεναι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τῷ τρόπῳ, ὦ πάντα σὺ τολμῶν; 375 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ὅταν ἐμπλησθῶσ᾽ ὕδατος πολλοῦ κἀναγκασθῶσι φέρεσθαι 
͵. κατακρημνάμεναι πλήρεις ὄμβρου, δι’ ἀνάγκην εἶτα βαρεῖαι 
εἰς ἀλλήλας ἐμπίπτουσαι ῥήγνυνται καὶ παταγοῦσιν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὁ δ᾽ ἀναγκάζων ἐστὶ τίς αὐτὰς, οὐχ ὁ Ζεὺς, ὥστε φέρεσθαι, 


ZOKPATHS 


ἥκιστ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ αἰθέριος δῖνος. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Δῖνος ; τουτί μ᾽ ἐλελήθειν, 


Aesch. Supp. 276, ταῦτ᾽ ἀληθῆ πάν- 
τα προσφύσω λόγῳ ‘You clinch 
this well’ may give the sense, though 
not with the same metaphor from 
ghe close clinging of what has growth 
or life. 

376—8 ὅταν... παταγοῦσιν.] An 
account of thunder something like 
that of Epicurus, who says it is 
caused κατὰ ῥήξεις νεφῶν καὶ δια- 
στάσεις, and more intelligible than 
Aristotle’s in Bk. 11. c. 9 of his AZ- 
teorologica. 

377 ὄμβρου, Sv ἀνάγκην εἶτα. 
‘When they are water-laden and 
forced to move...they then, coming 
into collision, burst perforce with a 
noise.’ This seems the best order- 
ing of the words: δ ἀνάγκην is 
taken with ῥήγνυνται; cf. v. 405, δι᾽ 
ἀνάγκης ῥήξας. 

379. Yes, but your ‘forced’ and 
‘perforce’ don’t get rid of the ques- 
tion, who is the ‘forcing agent’? the 


380 


νεφεληγερέτης up aloft, who makes 
them ‘ move on.’ 

380 Sivos.] Socrates means by δῖ- 
vos ‘a whirling round,’ a principle of 
circular motion, which, as some old 
philosophers thought, governed the 
universe. Lucretius expresses this 
by ‘turbo’ and ‘caeli turbo,’ Bk. v1. 
624, 632. Strepsiades does not un- 
derstand what he means by his new 
prime mover, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther here (as the Scholiast supposes) 
he understands δῖνος in its later sense 
of a pitcher, divos sounded perhaps 
to Strepsiades as if it might be a 
proper name of a deity, being not 
very unlike the oblique cases of 
Ζεύς; cf. v. 826. Euripides took up 
with the ‘dinetic’ theories apparently: 
cf. Alcest. 244, οὐράνιαι δῖναι νεφέλας 
δρομαίου. Compare also Eur. Phoe- 
niss. 163, ἀνεμώκεος δρόμον νεφέλας 
with ἀνεμώκεσι δίναις of our poet in 
Av, 697. 


304] NE®EAAI. 65 
ὁ Ζεὺς οὐκ ὦν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντ᾽ αὐτοῦ Δῖνος νυνὶ βασιλεύων. 
ἀτὰρ οὐδέν πω περὶ τοῦ πατάγου καὶ τῆς βροντῆς μ᾽ ἐδίδαξας. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
οὐκ ἤκουσάς μου τὰς Νεφέλας ὕδατος μεστὰς ὅτι φημὶ 
ἐμπιπτούσας εἰς ἀλλήλας παταγεῖν διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
φέρε τουτὶ τῷ χρὴ πιστεύειν ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἀπὸ σαυτοῦ ᾿γώ σε διδάξω. 385 
ἤδη ζωμοῦ ἸΠαναθηναίοις ἐμπλησθεὶς εἶτ᾽ ἐταράχθης, 
τὴν γαστέρα, καὶ κλόνος ἐξαίφνης αὐτὴν διεκορκορύγησεν; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
νὴ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω, καὶ δεινὰ ποιεῖ y εὐθύς μοι, καὶ τετά- 
ρακται 
χώσπερ βροντὴ τὸ ζωμίδιον παταγεῖ καὶ δεινὰ κέκραγεν" 
ἀτρέμας πρῶτον παππὰξ παππαξ, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπάγει πα- 


παπαππὰξ, 300 
χώταν χέζω, κομιδῇ βροντᾷ παπαπαππὰξ, ὥσπερ ἐκεῖναι. 
et 4 VR ἌΧΟΣ Pak a 0 olnbrg 


σκέψαι τοίνυν ἀπὸ γαστριδίου τυννόυτουὶ οἷα πέπορδας" 
τὸν δ᾽ ἀέρα τόνδ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἀπέραντον, πῶς οὐκ εἰκὸς μέγα 
βροντῶν; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


UT ἃ lL τὠνόματ᾽ ἀλλήλοιν, βροντὴ καὶ πορδὴ, ὁμοί 
- ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα καὶ τὠνόματ᾽ ἀλλήλοιν, βροντὴ ρδὴ, ὁμοίω. 


ἐλελήθειν.] So Meineke, adding 
the v paragogic to the vulg. ἐλελή- 
θει. Dindorf has ἐλελήθη. The 
purest Attic in this tense is probably 
τῇ (-€a), -ns (-eas), -εἰ, -εἰν (-€€, -εεν). 

381 ὁ Ζεὺς οὐκ wv.] Strepsiades, 
no doubt, knew the commonly re- 
ceived succession: Uranus, Cronus, 
Zeus (cf. Aesch. Ag. 168—172; Prom. 
Vinct. 957): but the last death and 
accessign had escaped him. 

387 διεκορκορύγησεν.} κορκορυγὴ 
is said to be properly used of this 
intestinal rumbling: in Fac. ggt it 


is used in the plural of the din of 
war. 

394 ταῦτ᾽ dpa.] It is plainly best 
to give this line to Strepsiades. Cf. 
above vv. 335, 353- 

ὁμοίω.] ἔπαιξε παρὰ τὸ ὁμοιοκατά- 
ληκτον. Schol. This ὁμοιότης may 
not be at once clear. Walsh re- 
marks that ‘a kind of rhyme was 
much used in the old Spanish thea- 
trical writers, according to which 
two dissyllables that contain the 
same two vowels in the same order 
are considered to rhyme to each 


66 APIZSTO®ANOTS [395 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ κεραυνὸς πόθεν ad φέρεται λάμπων πυρὶ, τοῦτο 
δίδαξον, 395 


καὶ καταφρύγει βάλλων ἡμᾶς, τοὺς δὲ ζῶντας περιφλύει; 
τοῦτον γὰρ δὴ φανερῶς ὁ Ζεὺς ἵησ᾽ ἐπὶ τοὺς ἐπιόρκους. 
ZOKPATHS 

καὶ πῶς, ὦ μῶρε σὺ καὶ Kpoviov ὄζων καὶ βεκκεσέληνε, 

εἴπερ βάλλει τοὺς ἐπιόρκους, πῶς οὐχὶ Σίμων᾽ ἐνέπρησεν 

οὐδὲ Κλεώνυμον οὐδὲ Θέωρον ; καίτοι σφόδρα γ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἐπί- 
ορκοι" BV Y Over. 400 

ἀλλὰ Tov αὑτοῦ γε νεὼν βάλλει καὶ Σούνιον ἄκρον ᾿Αθηνέων 


καὶ τὰς δρῦς τὰς μεγάλας" τί μαθών: o 


v γὰρ δὴ δρῦς γ᾽ 


ἐπιορκεῖ. fer dar ely an δαξ i ee APY 


other; ¢.g. ‘‘drama” to ‘‘ rascal,” 
lover” to ‘*nonsense,” and so on.’ 

Aristophanes certainly, in his sub- 
stitutions of one word or other by 
way of surprize (παρὰ προσδοκίαν), 
is content if the words be of the 
same length and quantity so as to 


occupy the same place in his verse, 


if ‘the vowel-sounds be the same or 
even tolerably similar. For instan- 
ces, cf. Ach. 582, μόρμονα for γόρ- 
yova, 849 μοιχὸν for κῆπον, 1026 ἐν 
πᾶσι βολίτοις for ἐν πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς : 
to which many might be added from 
every play. There is also the imi- 
tative jingle which we may exemplify 
from Ach. 1122, &c., where κριβανί- 
Tas ‘is meant to be a mocking echo 
of κιλλίβαντας. Here, however, the 
likeness is rather closer. πορδὴ might 
easily, with the p well rolled, become 
nearly προδὴ (cf. καρδία, κραδία, kap- 
τερὸς, κρατερὸς, &c.); and βροντὴ might 
be modified into βροδτὴ, βροδδή. The 
actor would have to manage the 
pronunciation so as to bring out 
comically and strikingly the ὁμοιό- 
της. The pun on βυρσίνην for μυρ- 
σίνην in Ἐφ. 59 rests on the easy 
substitution of B for μ, one labial 
for another. 

398 Κρονίων ὀζων.] In v. 929, 
1070, Κρόνος and Κρόνιππος are simi- 
larly used. 

βεκκεσέληνε.] The crucial experi- 


ment of Psammetichus, which set- 
tled Bexés to be the oldest word for 
‘bread,’ and the Phrygians the most 
ancient people, is told in Herod. 11. 
2. The Arcadians claimed prece- 
dence of the moon; and were called 
προσέληνοι. Cf. Ap. Rhod. Iv. 264, 
᾿Αρκάδες of καὶ πρόσθε σεληναίης 
ὑδέονται ζώειν ΨΥ we ἐν οὔ- 
ρεσν. othing 

400 Θέωρον.] A Hattcron Fp 
45. 

401 τὸν αὑτοῦ κιτ.λ.] So Lucr. 
VI. 387—392, Quod si Juppiter at- 
que alii fulgentia divi terrifico qua- 
tiunt sonitu caelestia templa, et ja- 
ciunt ignem quo quoiquest cumque 
voluptas, cur quibus incautum scelus 
aversabile cumquest non faciunt icti 
flammas ut fulguris halent pectore 
perfixo? and 417— 422, Postremo 
cur sanctadeum delubra suasque 
discutit infesto praeclaras fulmine 
sedes, et bene facta deum frangit 
simulacra, suisque demit imaginibus 
violento vulnere honorem? Altaque 
cur plerumque petit loca, plurima- 
que ejus montibus in summis vesti- 
gia cernimus ignis 3 Z 

401 Σούνιον ἄκρον ᾿Αθηνέων. τε 
Hom. Od. y. 278, ἀλλ᾽ ὅτε Σούνιον 
ἱρὸν ἀφικόμεθ᾽ ἄκρον ᾿Αθηνέων. 

402 τί μαθών: This appears to 
rest on the better MS. authority. τί 
παθών Mein, 


ησφῃ. dack, 


NE®EAAI. 67 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


412] 


οὐκ οἶδ᾽. ἀτὰρ εὖ σὺ λέγειν φαίνει. τί γάρ ἐστιν δῆθ᾽ ὁ 
κεραυνός ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 

ὅταν ἐς ταύτας ἄνεμος ξηρὸς μετεωρισθεὶς κατακλεισθῇ, 
ἔνδοθεν αὐτὰς ὥσπερ κύστιν φυσᾷ, κἄπειθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνάγκης 
ῥήξας αὐτὰς ἔξω φέρεται σοβαρὸς διὰ τὴν πυκνότητα, 406 
ς εἰ Oo Cita ft \ - ee PALE e ‘ U - A 
ὑπὸ τοῦ ῥοίβδου καὶ τῆς ῥύμης αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν κατακάων. delling foe ὅ: 

ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
νὴ Δί᾽, ἐγὼ γοῦν ἀτεχνῶς ἔπαθον τουτί ποτε Διασίοισιν. Bue //26. 
ὥπτων γαστέρα τοῖς συγγενέσιν, KAT οὐκ ἔσχων ἀμελήσας" ᾿ 
ἡ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐφυσᾶτ᾽, εἶτ᾽ ἐξαίφνης διαλακήσασα πρὸς αὐτὼ 4το “πο: See 
τὠφθαλμώ μου προσετίλησεν καὶ κατέκαυσεν TO πρόσωπον. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
3 ‘a , > , , ” a Oe, 
@ τῆς μεγάλης ἐπιθυμήσας σοφίας ἄνθρωπε παρ μων, 


prevent bursting.’ 


404—407. A good comment on : 
412— 417. Diogenes Laertius 


this is Lucr. VI. 124— 131. Cum 


subito validi venti conle¢ta procella 
nubibus intorsit sese conclusaque ibi- 
dem turbine versanti magis ac magis 
undique nubem cogit uti fiat spisso 
cava corpore circum, post, ubi com- 
minuit vis ejus et impetus acer, tum 
perterricrepo sonitu dat scissa fra- 
gorem. Nec mirum, quum plena 
animae vensicula parva saepe ita dat 
magnum sonitum displosa repente. 
Also 1. 276—79. Insinuatus ibi vor- 
tex versatur in arto et calidis acuit 
fulmen fornacibus intus, nam duplici 
ratione accenditur, ipse sua cum mo- 
bilitate calescit et e contagibus ignis. 
* 407 ῥοίβδου... ῥύμης. Cf.Av.1182, 
ῥύμῃ re καὶ πτεροῖσι καὶ ῥοιζήμασιν, 
and Aesch. Zum. 404, πτερῶν ἄτερ 
ῥοιβδοῦσα κόλπον αἰγίδος. 

409 ἔσχων.] οὐκ ἔσχισα. εἰώθασι 
δὲ κεντεῖν καὶ σχίζειν δίοδον χαριζό- 
μενοι τῷ πνεύματι. Schol. Walsh 
quotes a receipt for ‘The Scotch 
Haggis,’ in which is the caution 
‘prick the bag with a large needle, 
when it first swells in the pot, to 


quotes these lines, with differences 
which Dindorfreasonably thinks slips 
of memory, and therefore does not 
change the text to agree with them. 
Meineke takes most of Diogenes’ 
variations. They are διάξεις (corr. 
from dafys) for γενήσει, εἶ [γὰρ] py. 
for εἰ μν.εῖ, γνώμῃ for ψυχῇ, κοὐκ ἔτι... 
οὔθ᾽... οὔτε... οὔτ᾽... οὔτ᾽ for καὶ μὴ... 
μήθ᾽... μήτε...μήτ᾽... μήτ᾽, ἀρίστων for 
ἀριστᾶν, κἀδδηφαγίας for γυμνασίων, 
ἀνονήτων for ἀνοήτων. The sense of 
εἰ μνημῶν εἶ x.T.X. seems the better: 
‘ How happy will you be, zfonly you 
can stand the severities of study,’ say 
the Chorus; ‘Oh! as for endurance,’ 
says Strepsiades, ‘never fear. I’m 
a perfect anvil.’ But with Meineke’s 
text it must be, ‘How happy will 
you be, for you are,’ &c., which does 
not suit so well with the encouraging 
ἀλλ᾽ οὕνεκα τούτων ἀμέλει θαρρῶν. 
And Reisig seems to be responsible 
for the yap, not Diogenes. The 
second εἶ in v. 414 may have slipped 
out by a copyist’s error from the 
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΄ fal lA , 
ὡς εὐδαίμων ἐν ᾿Αθηναίοις καὶ τοῖς “λλησι γενήσει, 
“ lj 
εἰ μνήμων εἶ καὶ φροντιστὴς Kal TO ταλαίπωρον ἔνεστιν 
3 a “Ὁ Ν \ U 40 Ὁ \ f δί 
εν Τῇ ψυχῇ. και μὴ καμνεις NO ETTWS μῆτε βαδίζων, 415 
μήτε ῥιγῶν ἄχθει λίαν, μήτ᾽ ἀριστᾶν ἐπιθυμεῖς, 
fol 9: / 
οἴνου τ᾽ ἀπέχει Kal γυμνασίων Kal τῶν ἄλλων ἀνοήτων, 
\ f- a / gh Sst Ἂν ὃ \ v ὃ 
καὶ βέλτιστον τοῦτο νομίζεις, ὅπερ εἰκὸς δεξιὸν ἄνδρα, 
“ , lel ie / 
νικᾶν πράττων καὶ βουλεύων Kal τῇ γλώττῃ πολεμίζων ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ fer ron me ἊΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕνεκέν γε ψυχῆς στερρᾶς δυσκολοκοίτου τε μερί- 
μνης, Yawn ak, 420 


a f 
καὶ φειδωλοῦ καὶ τρυσιβίον γαστρὸς καὶ θυμβρεπιδείπνου, 
, fal 4 f ea 
ἀμέλει θαρρῶν, οὕνεκα τούτων ἐπιχαλκεύειν παρέχοιμ᾽ ἀν. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 

fal lal / rn 

ἄλλο τι δῆτ᾽ οὖν νομιεῖς ἤδη θεὸν οὐδὲν πλὴν ἅπερ ἡμεῖς, 
\ runt f \ \ \ f Ν \ “Ὁ ,ὔ 
τὸ Χάος τουτὶ καὶ tas Νεφέλας καὶ τὴν γλῶτταν, τρία 


ταυτί; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν διαλεχθείην γ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς τοῖς ἄλλοις, οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἀπαν- 
τῶν" 7 wolkdn te 20 mich av peak “42! 


text of Diogenes, who quoted from 423 ἄλλο τι δῆτ᾽ ovv......0vdev.] 


memory with the wrong negatives 
and other unimportant variations. 
A recollection of the enormous ap- 
petites of athletes might suggest to 
him ἀδηφαγίας for γυμνασίων. 

417 γυμνασίων Kal ἀνοήτων.] 
Training of the body, and sensual, 
unintellectual things. But Socrates 
did not really reject γυμναστικὴ in 
proper measure. 

420—23. Bergler quotes from 
Aristophon’s Pythagorean scholar a 
similar profession of hardiness. πρὸς 
μὲν τὸ πεινῆν ἐσθίειν τε μηδὲ ἕν, 
νόμιζ᾽ ὁρᾶν Τιθύμαλλον ἢ Φιλιππίδην" 
ὕδωρ δὲ πίνειν, βάτραχον" ἀπολαῦσαι 
θύμων λαχάνων τε, κάμπην᾽ πρὸς τὸ 
μὴ λοῦσθαι, ῥύπον" ὑπαίθριον χειμῶ- 
να διάγειν, κύ ψιχον᾽ πνῖγος ὑπομεῖναι 
καὶ μεσημβρίας λαλεῖν, τέττιγ᾽" ἐλαίῳ 
μήτε χρῆσθαι μήθ᾽ ὁρᾶν, κονιορτόν" 
ἀνυπόδητον ὄρθρου περιπατεῖν, yépa- 
γον" καθεύδειν δ᾽ οὐδὲ μικρὸν, νυκτερίν. 


Bentley, followed by Dindorf and 
Meineke, changed οὐδένα here to ov- 
dé: ‘Will you then henceforth hold 
nothing else to be a god save what 
we do? Dindorf says ‘alienissi- 
mum est quum omnino ab Aristo- 
phane tum praesertim ab hoc loco 
Platonicum illud ἄλλο te pro ἄλλο 
τι ἢ dictum (=nonne?).’ Lexicons 
certainly give no instance of it from 
Aristophanes; otherwise, for the 
sense of this passage, οὐδένα retain- 
ed, with ἄλλο 7v.=nonne, would do 
equally well: ‘Will you not then 
henceforth believe in no god save 
what we do? Hermann prefers οὐ 
to οὖν, the doubling of the negative 
being so common in Greek. 

424 yA@rrav.| Euripides in Ran. 
892 invokes thus his ἰδιῶται θεοί ; 
αἰθὴρ ἐμὸν βόσκημα καὶ γλώττης στρό- 
φιγξ. 

425. Strepsiades assures the Cho- 


441] NE®EAAT. 69 
οὐδ᾽ av θύσαιμ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἂν σπείσαιμ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἐπιθείην λιβανωτόν. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ 
| λέγε νυν ἡμῖν ὅ τι cou δρῶμεν θαρρῶν, ὡς οὐκ ἀτυχήσεις, 

ἡμᾶς τιμῶν καὶ θαυμάζων καὶ ἕξητῶν δεξιὸς εἶναι. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ δέσποιναι δεομαι τοίνυν ὑμῶν τουτὶ πάνυ μικρὸν, 429 
τῶν Ἑλλήνων εἶναί με λέγειν ἑκατὸν σταδίοισιν ἄριστον. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔσται σοι τοῦτο παρ᾽ ἡμῶν" ὥστε τὸ λοιπόν γ᾽ ἀπὸ 
τουδὶ 
2 κίον , 20 \ 1 / ᾿ , 
ἐν τῷ “δήμῳ γνώμας οὐδεὶς νικήσεὶϊ πλείονας ἢ σύ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
t , L ,ὕ ; ἢ Fak oi eas , 3 A 
μή μοί γε λέγειν γνώμας μεγάλας" οὐ γὰρ τούτων ἐπιθυμῶ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ σπρεμοδικῆσαι καὶ τοὺς χρήστας διολι- 


σθεῖν. Crouth δ NG ee par See fpest— 
ΧΟΡΟΣ 
τεύξει τοίνυν ὧν ἱμείρεις" οὐ γὰρ μεγάλων ἐπιθυμεῖς. 435 
ἀλλὰ σεαυτὸν παράδος θαρρῶν τοῖς ἡμετέροις προπόλοισιν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
δράσω τοῦθ᾽ ὑμῖν πιστεύσας" ἡ γὰρ ἀνάγκη με πιέξει 
δια τοὺς ἵππους τοὺς κοππατίας καὶ τὸν γάμον, ὅς μ᾽ 
ἐπέτριψεν. 
νῦν οὖν “χρήσθων | ὅ τι βούλονται. 
τουτὶ τό γ᾽ ἐμὸν σῶμ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν 
παρέχω τύπτειν, πεινῆν, διψῆν, 


440 


rus that he will cut all the rest dead 
if he meets them. 

427 δρώμεν. Conj. mood, ‘ what 
we are to do for you.’ 

430 ἑκατὸν σταδίοισιν.7Ὑ Cf. Laz. 
gi, Εὐριπίδου πλεῖν ἢ σταδίῳ λαλί- 
στερα. 

434 ἀλλ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἐμ. στ] ‘But (I 
want to speak) just so far as to wrest 
the right for myself.’ On στρεψοδι- 
κῆσαι, the Scholiast says: πρὸς ταύ- 
τὴν δὲ τὴν λέξιν καὶ τὸ ὄνομα πε- 


ποίηται τῷ γέροντι Στρεψιάδης, Cf. 
Av. 1468, στρεψοδικοπανουργίαν. 

436 προπόλοισιν.] ὑπηρέταις, νεω- 
κόροις. Gl. The word is especially 
used of sacred service in temples, 
&e. 

439 χρήσθων.] MSS. χρήσθων 
ἀτεχνῶς. Brunck omitted ἀτεχνῶς, 
which perhaps crept in from v. 453. 
Cobet and Meineke retain ἀτεχνῶς, 
omitting χρήσθων, and removing the 
stop after βούλονται. 
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αὐχμεῖν, ῥυγῶν, ἀσκὸν δείρειν, 
εἴπερ τὰ χρέα διαφευξοῦμαι, 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις T εἶναι δόξω 
θρασὺς, εὔγλωττος, τολμηρὸς, ΖΞ: 3 ge: aheshk 
βδελυρὸς, ψευδῶν συγκολλητὴς, 2st 7 Les 


ὑρησιεπὴς, περίτριμμα δικῶν, 


μάσθλης, εἴρων, γλοιὸς, ἃ ἀλαξῶν, 
κέντρων, μιαρὸς, στρόφις, ἀργαλέος. 


[442 


445 


450 


ματτυολοιχός. 


- » ς 
ταῦτ᾽ εἰ με καλοῦσ᾽ ἁπαντῶντες, 
΄ > a , μέ 
δρώντων ἀτεχνῶς ὅ τι χρήζουσιν᾽ » 


κεὶ βούλονται, 


νὴ τὴν Δήμητρ᾽ ἔκ μου χορδὴν 
τοῖς φροντισταῖς παραθέντων. 


455 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


λῆμα μὲν πάρεστι τῷδέ γ᾽ 


442 δϑείρειν.] For this form, cf. Av. 
365. MS. δέρειν and daipew. For 
the phrase cf. Zg. 370, δερῶ σε θύ- 
λακον κλοπῆς. 

448 trys. J ἰταμὸς, ἀναιδὴς, καὶ δι᾽ 
αὐτῶν χωρῶν τῶν πραγμάτων. Schol. 

447 εὑρησιεπ ὴς.] Cf. Pind. Οἱ 
IX. 120, εἴην εὑρησιεπὴς ἀναγεῖσθαι 
πρόσφορος ἐν Μοισᾶν δίφρῳ. 
περίτριμμα.] . Demosthenes calls 
Aeschines (de Coron. 269) σπερμολό- 
γος, περίτοιμμα ἀγορᾶς, ὄλεθρος ypap- 
ματεύς. 

448 KupBts.] For the exact and 
literal meaning of κύρβις cf. Av. 1354, 
and the Scholiast there. Here it is 
used for one who carries the laws 
with him at his fingers’ ends: μνή- 
μων. καὶ γὰρ αἱ κύρβεις πρὸς μνήμην 
εἰργάζοντο. Schol. ‘A law-book, 
a rattle, a cunning old boots.’ Walsh. 

κίναδος. Cf. Soph. 47. 103, ἢ 
τοὐπίτριπτον κίναδος ἐξήρου μ᾽ ὅπου ; 

τρύμη.] λεπτολόγος καὶ εὔστομος 
ὡς τρύπανον, Schol. τρύπανον is ‘an 
auger or gimlet.’ ‘sharp as a nee- 
dle.’ L. and 5. give only ‘hole’ 
and then metaph. ‘a sly knave:’ but 


the transition is not clear. 

449 γλοιὸς.}] The metaphor is 
from the coagulated oil in the baths 
which is slippery and eludes the 
grasp. The old man wishes to be- 
come like it, and slip from his cre- 
ditors. Schol. 

450 kKévtpwv.] <A fragment from 
Sophocles’ Cedalion (Fr. 309 Dind.) 
gives us μαστιγίαι, κέντρωνες, ἀλλο- 
τριοφάγοι. ‘A goad-riddled slave.’ 
Walsh. 

451 partvodoixds.] This con- 
jecture of Bentley’s may not be the 
true reading, but nothing else satis- 
factory has been given. ματτύη is 
explained by Eustathius πᾶν πολυτε- 
λὲς ἔδεσμα: but the word was Mace- 
donian, and not adopted before the 
New Comedy. Photius. explains 
the vulg. wariod. as ὁ περὶ τὰ μικρὰ 
πανοῦργος καὶ λίχνος, and the other 
Greek explanations are to the same 
effect. One Scholiast says that μά- 


τίον is εἶδος μέτρου. fal zhey 25 =kKPLVC ITO 


458 ἴσθι δ᾽ ὡς] The Chorus 
turn here to Strepsiades, having said 
the previous words to themselves. 


476] 


NE®@EAAT, 


7Ὲ 


οὐκ ἄτολμον, GAN ἕτοιμον. ἴσθι δ᾽ ὡς 
ταῦτα μαθὼν παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ κλέος οὐρανόμηκες 


ἐν βροτοῖσιν ἕξεις. 


46ο 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί πείσομαι; “ARE wid Pafpren ΖΦ me ? 


ΧΟΡ 


ο 


-- 


\ , , , 2 lal , ὔ ᾽ ,, 
τὸν πάντα χρόνον μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ζηλωτότατον βίον ἀνθρώπων 


διάξεις. 


A tran CAA Ἕως, 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


δ. , σον Δ Be! Nee Ὁ / ᾽ 
apa γε TOUT ap €YwW ποτ 
” 

ὄψομαι: 


465 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
ὥστε γε σοῦ πολλοὺς ἐπὶ ταῖσι θύραις ἀεὶ καθῆσθαι, 


βουλομένους ἀνακοινοῦσθαί τε καὶ ἐς λόγον ἐλθεῖν, 


470 


πράγματα κἀντυγραφὰς πολλῶν ταλάντων πε’5«“ιαεν. 


” a \ ΄ \ a 
ἄξια σῇ φρενὶ συμβουλευσομένους μετὰ σοῦ. 


475 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐγχείρει τὸν πρεσβύτην ὅ τι περ μέλλεις προδιδώά- 


OKELY, 


466. Clients will besiege his 
doors, when he has become a famous 
counsel in shaky cases. 

470 ἀνακοινοῦσθαί re k. é A. é.] 
‘To impart to you, and come to a 
talk with you about, &c.’ mpdy- 
ματα κἀντ. is governed by ἀνακοινοῦ- 
σθαι, és λόγον ἐλθεῖν being thrown in 
parenthetically. 

471 κἀντιγραφὰς.] ἀντιγραφὴ 
was the defendant’s answer or plea. 
Strepsiades’ line as a lawyer would 
be to instruct his clients how to do 


‘| what he did, z. δ. cheat their credi- 


tors. The creditors would sue the 
debtors, and bring the γραφαὶ ; these 
debtors would entrust to Strepsiades 
the management of their ἀντιγραφαί. 
To illustrate πολλῶν ταλάντων cf. 
Log. 442, φεύξει γραφὰς ἑκατονταλάν- 
Tous τέτταρας. There γραφὴ €ék. 
means ‘a suit the damages of which 
are assessed at 100 talents;’ and the 
genitive here expresses the same, 
‘suits of many talents, suits which 
involve the loss or gain of many 


talents.’ Of course the counsel’s fee 
would be proportionate. Walsh joins 
πολλῶν τ. with ἄξια, ‘worth many 
hundreds of pounds to your soul.’ 

472 ἄξια σῇ φρενὶ ovpB.] ‘Wish- 
ing to take counsel with you on mat- 
ters meet for your great wisdom.’ 
It seems the preferable way thus to 
join ἄξια with φρενί. The Scholiast 
joins it with συμβ., but then the 
double construction with the dative 
and with μετὰ σοῦ is awkward. Cf. 
Ach, 8, and note there; also Ach. 
205, and 237. 616, ἄξιόν ye πᾶσίν 
ἐστιν ἐπολολύξαι. The dative has 
been explained in the passages of 
the Acharnians, ‘before, in the eyes 
of,’ but that interpretation will not 
do for Zg. 616, nor for many prose 
passages (6. g. Xen. Anad, 2. 3. 25); 
and it does not bring out the true 
force of Ach. 7, 8, ‘How I love the 
knights for this their deed,’ ἄξιον γὰρ 
“Ἑλλάδι, ‘ for ’tis a right worthy deed 
for Greece to do,’ a right good ‘E- 
ληνικὸν ἔργον. 
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[477 


U \ A - Aa 
καὶ διακίνει τὸν νοῦν αὐτοῦ Kal τῆς γνώμης ἀποπειρῶ. 


ZOKPATHS 
wv A Ul / \ \ fal ͵ὔ 
ἄγε δὴ, κάτειπέ μοι σὺ τὸν σαυτοῦ τρόπον, 
ἵν᾽ αὐτὸν εἰδὼς ὅστις ἐστὶ μηχανὰς 


Ὑ > \ / \ x x LA 
ἤδη ᾿πὶ τούτοις πρὸς σὲ καινὰς προσφέρω. 


480 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


τί δέ; τειχομαχεῖν μοι διανοεῖ, πρὸς τῶν θεῶν ; 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὗκ, ἀλλὰ βραχέα σου πυθέσθαι βούλομαι, 


> μὴν ἂ 
ἐν μνημονϊκὸς εἶ, 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
δύο τρόπω νὴ τὸν Δία᾽ 
ἢν μὲν γὰρ ὀφείληταί τί μοι, μνήμων πάνυ, 


\ >] I 
ἐὰν δ᾽ ὀφείλω, σχέτλιος, ἐπιλήσμων πάνυ. 


485 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


A 9 / / 
πῶς οὖν δυνήσει μανθάνειν ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀμέλει, καλώς. 


ZOKPATHS 
ἔνεστι δῆτα σοι λέγειν ἐν TH φύσει; 


4177 Staxtve.] Bergler quotes 
from Sosipater in Athenaeus, μικρὰ 
διακινήσω σε περὶ τοῦ πράγματος. 

479 μηχανὰς. Strepsiades un- 
derstands ‘war engines’ by this: 
such as battering-rams, &c. For 
such see Thucydides on the siege of 
Piataea. Book 11. 76. 

483 εἰ pv.] Meineke adopts ἢ 
from Dobree, putting a full stop 
after βούλομαι. 

μνημονικὸς.] Above, at v. 129, 
the old man lamented that he was 
ἐπιλήσμων and βραδύς. 

484 μὲν γὰρ.] So MS. Ray. and 
Mein. It appears rather preferable 
to vulg. μέν γ᾽. 

486 ἀμέλει καλῶς. Cf. ΞΖ. 1213, 
κἀμέλει κρινεῖς καλῶς. There is no 


need for punctuating between dyé- 
λει and the rest of the sentence; for 
ἀμέλει comes to have simply an ad- 
verbial force, ‘ of course, doubtless,” 
as the passage quoted shews. Din- 
dorf (in Peet. Scen.) puts a comma 
here after ἀμέλει, but notin Zg. 1213. 
And we might go back to. the origi- 
nal meaning here, ‘Oh! never trou- 
ble yourself about that: 11 learn 
well enough.’ 

487, 8 &veore...évu.] These lines 
have not much force as they are 
commonly placed. Meineke rejects 
them. I have put them after the 
line mas...... καλῶς. Socrates, hav- 
ing asked about his pupil’s memory, 
and having been answered, now 
asks, ‘Can you speak? ‘No I 


498] 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
λέγειν μὲν οὐκ ἔνεστ᾽, ἀποστερεῖν δ᾽ ἔνι. 
γι μ 7 ATTOOTEPEW 


ZOKPATHS 
aye νυν ὅπως, ὅταν TL προβάλλω σοι σοφὸν 


\ Lal / ’ / ς / 
περὶ τῶν μετεώρων, εὐθέως ὑφαρπάσει. 


490 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δαί; κυνηδὸν τὴν σοφίαν σιτήσομαι; 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἄνθρωπος ἀμαθὴς οὑτοσὶ καὶ βάρβαρος. 
δέδοικά σ᾽, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, μὴ πληγῶν δέει. 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, τί δρᾷς, ἢν τίς σε τύπτῃ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


? ΄ 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπισχὼν ὀλίγον ἐπιμαρτύρομαι, 


τύπτομαι, 


495 


εἶτ᾽ αὖθις ἀκαρῆ διαλιπὼν δικάζομαι. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


ἴθι νυν, κατάθου θοἰμάτιον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


γὼ] , 
ἠδίκηκα τι; 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὔκ, ἀλλὰ γυμνοὺς εἰσιέναι νομίζεται. 


can’t, but I can cheat.’ ‘Well, 
then, see if you can sharply snap up 
a clever idea on μετέωρα when I put 
it before you.’ There is then some 
connection between ἀποστερεῖν and 
ἄγε νυν ὅπως ὑῴ., and between ἐπι- 
λήσμων πάνυ and πῶς οὖν δ. w.; but 
πῶς οὖν δ. μ. after ἀποστερεῖν δ᾽ ἔνι 
follows lamely and inconsequently. 

489 προβάλλω σοι. The active 
seems right rather than the middle. 
One MS. has (Meineke says) mpo- 
βάλλωμαί σοι. Cf. below, v. 757, 
ἕτερον αὖ σοι προβαλῶ τι δεξιόν. 

403 Séu.] The weight of MS. 
authority seems for this rather than 
δέῃ. The construction of μὴ with 


pres. indic. is tolerably common, 
and suits the sense better than the 
other. 

495 ἐἔπιμαρτύρομαι.17 Cf Av. 
1032, μαρτύρομαι τυπτόμενος, and 
Ach, 926. The ‘calling to witness 
or protesting’ however in these last 
instances is rather more impulsive 
and exclamatory: Strepsiades does 
it regularly and legally ἐπισχὼν ὀλί- 
γον. 
407 κατάθου θοἰμάτιον.) Strep- 
siades thinks he is going to get the 
beating, and that this is preparatory 
to it. He never recovers his cloak, 
(cf. vv. 857, 1498,) nay, he loses his 
shoes as well, v. 719. 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
> » ᾽ Ἀ , »” - > ,ὔ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ φΦωράσων ἔγωγ᾽ εἰσέρχομαι. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
κατάθοι. τι ληρεῖς ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
εἰπὲ δή νύν μοι TOOL’ 500 
ΩΝ 5 a = \ Uy , 
ἢν ἐπιμελὴς ὦ Kal προθύμως μανθάνω, 
τῷ τῶν μαθητῶν ἐμφερὴς γενήσομαι ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
οὐδὲν διοίσεις Χαιρεφῶντος τὴν φύσιν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων, ἡμιθνὴς γενήσομαι. hot A ὀργήδε, 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὐ μὴ λαλήσεις, GAN ἀκολουθήσεις ἐμοὶ 505 


’ / ἈΝ A Η 
ἀνύσας τι δευρὶ θᾶττον; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐς τὼ χεῖρέ νυν 
δός μοι μελιτοῦτταν πρότερον" ὡς δέδοικ᾽ ἐγὼ 
εἴσω καταβαίνων ὥσπερ ἐς Τροφωνίου. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
χώρει" τί κυπτάζεις ἔχων περὶ τὴν θύραν; 


499 ἀλλ᾽ οὐχὶ φωράσων. Those 
who went in to search for stolen 
goods had to lay aside their upper 
garments, lest they might secretly 
take in what they pretended to have 
lost. 

503 Xatpepadvros.] What he 
was, we have seen above, v. 104, cf. 
also, for his yellow complexion, 
Vesp. 1412, σὺ δή μοι Χαιρεφῶν γυ- 
vatkt κλητεύων ἔοικας θαψίνῃ. 

507, 8 μελιτοῦτταν... Τροφωνίου. 
Trophonius was a cunning worker 
in stone, who fashioned a cave at 
Lebadea in Boeotia, which bears his 
name. Those who would see its 
mysteries sit at the mouth naked, 
and are borne away by certain winds, 


and conveyed beneath the earth.’ 
But since demons, and serpents, and 
other reptiles meet them, they carry 
a sort of cake, which they throw 
down to secure their escape, and 
after their initiation into the cave’s 
mysteries they are discharged through 
another mouth. Schol. The curi- 
ous may read in other Scholia, why 
Trophonius made the cave, why the 
cake was of honey, &c. &c. ὃ 

508 καταβαίνων.) The Contem- 
platory must have been an under- 
ground chamber: cf. ν. 632. 

509 ἔχων. For this phrase cf. 
above, v. 131: also Raz. 202, Av. 


343: 


‘ment of some. 


520] 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ 


ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι χαίρων τῆς ἀνδρείας 


οὕνεκα ταύτης. 
εὐτυχία γένοιτο Tav- 
θρώπῳ, ὅτι προήκων 
ἐς βαθὺ τῆς ἡλικίας 
νεωτέροις τὴν φύσιν av- 

. ; ; 
τοῦ πράγμασιν χρωτίζεται 
καὶ ΤΗΝ ee ae 


510 


3 ! a Ν ε A > 
ὦ θεώμενοι, κατερῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς ἐλευθέρως 

> n \ \ , \ > / , 
τἀληθῆ, νὴ τὸν Διόνυσον τὸν ἐκθρέψαντά με 


“ , / ’ > A \ / \ 
οὕτω νικήσαιμί T ἐγὼ καὶ νομιζοίμην σοφὸς, 


510—17. The Chorus dismiss 
him with good wishes, preparatory 
to coming forward in the parabasis. 
The dismissal of the sausage-seller 
before the parabasis in Zg. 498, is 
rather similar ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι χαίρων, καὶ 
πράξειας κατὰ νοῦν τὸν ἐμὸν, κ.τ.λ. 

518—562. This play when first 
brought before you was rejected: 
undeservedly, for it was the best, as 
I think, that I had ever written. 
But I do not despair of you, for you 
had the good taste to approve my 
earlier productions, so I am sure of 
your favour, and of the sound judg- 
And I hope this 
play will find critics as good as my 
former did. Now I do not put coarse 
exhibitions, scurrilous jests, and clap- 
trap action, to serve for wit: nor do 
I repeat the same things, nor kick 
my victims when they are down, 
like some of our poets: who do not 
scruple to borrow from me. But 
the cleverer among you will no doubt 
see their worthlessness, and give me 
due credit, and so be deemed men 
of sense. 

518 ὦ θεώμενοι κ. τ. A.] The 
metre is that called Eupolidean 
(metrum Eupolideum polyschema- 
tistum): the following is a scheme of 
it acc. to Hermann: |2%|-*> | 

Yp-s The 


-.«.-.-.- -- --..-- 


places with dotted lines (called bases) 


520 


may hold, of bisyllabic feet, spondee, 
trochee, iambus; of trisyllabic, tri- 
brach, anapaest, dactyl. However 
of trisyllabic feet in these places the 
only instance in this parabasis is a 
tribrach in the rst foot in v. 539. 
An iambus occurs in the 1st basis 
once, v. 529, in the 2nd five times, 
vv. 518, 527, 535, 549, 552. Tro- 
chees and spondees seem the rule, 
the former rather the more numer- 
ous. 

520-232. οὕτω νικήσαιμι... ὡς 
ἡγούμενος... ἠξίωσ᾽ ἀν.] ‘So may 
I win the prize—as I, thinking this 
my best play, gave you a taste of it.’ 
z.é. ‘As sure as I hope for the prize, 
I thought my Clouds the best play 
I had written, and therefore put it 
before you.’ Walsh places the em- 
phasis on ὑμᾶς, ‘you,’ the audience, 
at the city Dionysia (at which the 
Clouds was exhibited), rather than 
the more limited audience at the 
Lenaea. It would thus be a com- 
pliment to the general public at the 
expense of the Athenians, and the 
direct opposite to what is implied in 
Ach. 504—507. But perhaps the 
emphasis is rather on the whole 
phrase ἡγούμενος--κωμῳδιῶν, ‘It was, 
I assure you, because I thought you 
keen critics and my play my best, 
that I thought it worthy to come 
before you, as its first audience.’ 
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ὡς ὑμᾶς ἡγούμενος εἶναι θεατὰς δεξιοὺς 

καὶ ταύτην σοφώτατ᾽ ἔχειν τῶν ἐμῶν κωμῳδιῶν, 
πρώτους ἠξίωσ᾽ ἀνωγεῦσ᾽ ὑμᾶς, i) παρέσχε μου 
ἔργον πλεῖστον᾽ εἶτ᾽ ἀνεχώρουν ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν φορτικῶν 


ς \ = 7 Ae τ a? > ction ΄ 
ἡττηθεὶς, ovK ἄξιος MV" ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ὑμῖν μέμφομαι 


525 


a a - a a 
τοῖς σοφοῖς, ὧν ovver ἐγὼ ταῦτ᾽ ἐπραγματευόμην. 

> > 3909 “Ὁ ς lal > e XA , \ Ud 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὑμῶν ποθ᾽ ἑκὼν προδώσω τοὺς δεξιούς. 

i \ rd a 

ἐξ ὅτου yap ἐνθάδ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, οἷς ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν, 
: US 
ὁ σώφρων Te χὠ καταπύγων ἄριστ᾽ ἠκουσάτην, 

5 "Ὄς----α΄ Ἵ ΔΑ Pine mae aaa ΡΣ 7 n 
Kayo, παρθένος yap ἔτ᾽ ἦ, κοὐκ ἐξῆν πώ μοι τεκεῖν, 530 
5». ἢ -“ > " la ὮΝ. 5 :} , 
ἐξέθηκα, παῖς δ᾽ ἑτέρα τις λαβοῦσ᾽ ἀνείλετο, : 
coon > L ᾿ > , 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐξεθρέψατε γενναίως κἀπαιδεύσατε" 


Meineke from conj: of Welcker reads 
πρώτην ‘in its first shape or edition.’ 
Cf. Introduction. 

523 avayevo vpas.] Cf. v. 550, 
ἐπεμπηδῆσ᾽ αὐτῷ: but the elision or 
crasis is rather remarkable. See 
note on v. 988. 

524 av. Ur ἀνδρῶν φορτικῶν. | 
Dindorf takes this of the poet’s 
rivals, Cratinus and Ameipsias, the 
latter of whom is reproved for coarse 
jokes in Raz. v.14. The Scholiast 
takes it of the κριταὶ, which seems 
the better way. Ernesti quotes from 
Plat. Afol. (p. 17 A), ὑπ’ αὐτῶν 
ἐμαυτοῦ ἐπελαθόμην, ‘owing to (or 
through) them I forgot myself.’ Thus 
here he retired defeated owing to 
ἄνδρες φορτικοὶ, tasteless unappre- 
ciative boors, whom the σοφοὶ or 
δεξιοὶ ought not to have allowed to 
have their way. Aristophanes would 
hardly call Cratinus ἀνὴρ φορτικὸς ; 
οἵ. Zg. 526—536: though he might 
think him less worthy of the prize 
than himself. And in v. 528, his 
Banqueters is said to have got a 
good name, ὑπ᾽ ἀνδρῶν ois ἡδὺ Kal 
λέγειν. 

527. But I shall not give up the 
clever ones arnong you because the 
stupid have had their way for once. 

528 ots ἡδὺ καὶ λέγειν. οἷς τὸ 
ἐμὲ ἐπιδείκνυσθαι ἡδύ ἐστιν. Schol. 


529 ὁ σώφρων τε χὠ κ-] His play | 
of the Δαιταλεῖς, which had two such 
characters, a σῶφρον μειράκιον and 
another ἄχρηστον. It gained him 
credit, but only the second prize. 
Schol. 

530 κοὐκ ἐξῆν πώ μοι τεκεῖν.] 
There is no good reason for suppos- 
ing that any restrictive law forbade 
Aristophanes, on the score of youth, 
to compete. It was, as he expressly 
states in the parabasis of the Knights 
(512—545), his own prudence and 
modesty that kept him back: ow- 
φρονικῶς κοὐκ ἀνοήτως ἐσπηδήσας 
ἐφλυάρει (Eg. 545). And one Scho- 
liast-on this passage says οὔπω ἐπέ- 
τρεπον ἐμαντῷ τὸ λέγειν διὰ τὴν αἰδῶ" 
οὐ γὰρ διὰ ἑαυτοῦ ἐξ ἀρχῆς καθῆκε 
τὰ δράματα ὁ ποιητὴς εὐλαβὴς wy. 

531 παῖς δ᾽ ἑτέρα, «.t.A.] The 
play was brought out in another’s 
name. Whether this was Callistra- 
tus or Philonides, is doubtful. Cal- 
listratus was the nominal author of 
the Babylonians and of the Acharn- 
zams. Ranke and Meineke give rea- 
sons for preferring Philonides for the 
Δαιταλεῖς: see ὃ 4 of the preliminary 
matter in Meineke’s edition. nd 
Scholiasts here mention both rather | 
confusedly; as also on Vesf. 1018, 
where our poet again mentions his 
secret co-operation with other poets. 


. 


543] 


ἐκ τούτου μοι πιστὰ παρ᾽ ὑμῖ 
νῦν οὖν Ἠλέκτραν κατ᾽ ἐκείνη 
ζητοῦσ᾽ ἦλθ, ἦν που ᾿πιτύχῃ θεαταῖς οὕτω σοφοῖς. 5 


NE®EAAL. 
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ν γεώμης ἔσθ᾽ ὅρκια. 
no ἡ κωμῳδία 


Los) 
ut 


γνώσεται γὰρ, ἦνπερ ἴδῃ, τἀδελφοῦ τὸν βόστρυχον. 

ὡς δὲ σώφρων ἐστὶ φύσει σκέψασθ᾽" ἥτις πρῶτα μὲν 
οὐδὲν ἦλθε ῥαψαμένη σκύτινον xaberpevor, 
ἐρυθρὸν ἐξ ἄκρου, παχὺ, τοῖς παιδίοις ἵν᾿ 7 γέλως" 

οὐδ᾽ ἔσκωψε τοὺς φαλακροὺς, οὐδὲ κόρδαχ εἵλκυσεν, 540 
οὐδὲ πρεσβύτης ὁ λέγων τἄπη τῇ βακτηρίᾳ λΖ 
τύπτει τὸν παρόντ᾽, ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα, 


οὐδ᾽ εἰσῆξε δᾷδας ἔχουσ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἰοὺ ἰοὺ βοᾷ, 


¢ \6¢ 

533 ἐκ ὈΝΟΡΜΣ Hence I am 
quite sure of your sound judgment 
when left to yourselves. 

534 ᾿Ηλέκτραν kar’ ἐκείνην.] 
Like Electra in Aesch. Choeph. 168 
—180: with which recognition Eu- 
ripides finds fault, Alec?r. 524531. 
The application here is, ‘My play 
has come to see if it can find an au- 
dience like-minded with those who 
approved the Δαιταλεῖς : it will know 
at once if they’re of the same feather 
(ὁμόπτεροι, Choeph. 174), just as 
Electra knew her brother’s hair.’ 
The personification of the play is 
kept up through the following lines. 
Comedy is personified as a maiden 
in ΞΖ. 517. 

540 ἐσκ. τοὺς hadakpovs.] The 
Scholiast quotes from Eupolis, ἔσκω- 
ya τοὺς φαλακροὺς, τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐδωρησά- 
μην. This seems a wrong reading. 
Below on v. 552, the Scholiast quotes 
a claim made by Eupolis to have 
been joint author of Zhe Knights, 
τοὺς Ἵππέας συνεποίησα τῷ φαλακρῷ 
τούτῳ κἀδωρησάμην ; which is from 
the parabasis of the Baptae (in Eu- 
polidean metre). But these words 
can hardly be all the σκῶψις at bald 
men, to which Aristophanes here 
alludes. The other coarse jests, 
dances, ἄς, the Scholiast refers to 
Simermo and Hermippus: noting 
that Aristophanes himself was not 
guiltless in this line. Yet the pas- 
sage in Zhe Peace to which they re- 


fer (767—774), cannot be called a 
σκῶψις τῶν φαλακρῶν. It rather 
looks like an upholding of φαλα- 
kpol, with reference probably to the 
same σκώψεις of Eupolis or others 
at bald men and at Aristophanes’ 
baldness. 

εἵλκυσεν] ἀσεμνώς ὠρχήσατο, 
Schol. In his later plays, Aristo- 
phanes certainly did much of what 
he here blames in the other comic 
writers. He seems to have started 
with an idea of reforming the public 
taste, which he found a task impos- 
sible, and so had to give in. 

541 οὐδὲ πρεσβύτης, K.T.A.] Cf. 
Av. 103t sqq. for some beating; 
not perhaps open to the present 
charge, which is, that the old men 
represented by these poets, having 
nothing to say worth saying or hear- 
ing, fall to using their sticks in order 
to raise a laugh, substituting rude 
action for wit in words (τὰ ἔπη). In 
a similar spirit Horace complains of 
the taste of the Roman audience for 
mere show, &c. ‘Dixit adhuc ali- 
quid? Nilsane. Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata ve- 
neno.’ Hor. 22. It. τ. 206. 

542 ἀφανίζων πονηρὰ σκώμματα. 
‘Cloking his bad jokes,’ or ‘the 
badness of his jokes.’ περικαλύ- 
πτων τῷ γέλωτι τὰς εἰκῇ διεσκεμμένας 
αὐτοῦ κωμῳδίας καὶ εὐτελῶς πεπλα- 
σμένας. Schol. 


543 εἰσῇξε δᾷδας ἔχουσα.) A 


‘ ideas : 
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> ’ e¢ A cal 
ἀλλ᾽ αὑτῇ Kal τοῖς ἔπεσιν πιστεύουσ᾽ ἐλήλυθεν. 


> A > “ 
κἀγὼ μὲν τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ὧν ποιητὴς οὐ κομῶ 
Οἰουτος ἀνὴρ ὧν “ποιητῇ » 


Ch. 545 


ΩΣ ε - nw 3 -“ \ \ A ἘΝ. Ἢ > ΄ 
οὐδ᾽ ὑμᾶς ζητῶ ξαπατᾶν δὶς καὶ τρὶς ταῦτ εἰσάγων, 


ἀλλ᾽ ἀεὶ καινὰς ἰδέας ἐσφέρων σοφίζομαι, τὰ 


you in. 


οὐδὲν ἀλλήλαισιν ὁμοίας Kal πάσας δεξιάς" 
a L » f 3 3.» ia) Ai be ΄ 
ὃς μέγιστον ὄντα Κλέων ἔπαισ᾽ ἐς τὴν γαστέρα, 


᾽ Bi. > Ἂν > ws “ἢ a / 
KOUK ἐτόλμησ᾽ αὖθις ἐπεμπηδῆσ᾽ αὐτῷ κειμένῳ. 


550 


οὗτοι δ᾽, ὡς ἅπαξ παρέδωκεν λαβὴν Ὑπέρβολος, : 
τοῦτον δείλαιον κολετρῶσ᾽ ἀεὶ καὶ τὴν μητέρα.“ fr is leampleng on: 
Εὔπολις μὲν τὸν Μαρικᾶν πρώτιστον παρείλκυσεν 

ἐκστρέψας τοὺς ἡμετέρους Ἵππέας κακὸς κακῶς, 


\ 5 a rn , » / “ > Doe 
προσθεὶς αὐτῷ γραῦν μεθύσην τοῦ κόρδακος οὕνεχ᾽, ἣν 555 
Φρύνιχος πάλαι πεποίηχ, ἣν τὸ κῆτος ἤσθιεν. ᾿ —~ 


Cw pot 


Pict 


εἶθ᾽ “Ἕρμιππος αὖθις ἐποίησεν εἰς “Ὑπέρβολον, 

” Φυ τ , 5) 7 ΤΕΥ. I ap - 5 , 

ἄλλοι τ᾽ ἤδη πάντες ἐρείδουσιν εἰς “TrrépBorov, rave a 4:2 ne. 
- -"-ςὄι'ᾶκὺ΄-“-“ “- -- 


trick for mere show. Of course all 
these things might be done in sea= 
son: but these writers did them 
ἀκαίρως (Schol.): without any merit 
in τὰ ἔπη (v. 544) to rely upon. 

545 kopa.] A playful allusion, 
some think, to his baldness: though 
the leading sense of κομᾶν here is of 
course ‘to be proud, give oneself 
airs.’ 

540 Κλέων᾽ ἔπαισ᾽] In the 
Knights. But Cleondid not getmuch 
of a fall. Cf. v. 587. és τὴν γαστέρα 
is illustrated by £9. 273, ὑφ᾽ οἵων 
θηρίων γαστρίζομαι. cf. also ΞΖ. 454. 

551 λαβὴν.] Cf. £7. 847, λαβὴν 
yap ἐνδέδωκας. Hyperbolus’ mother 
was a bread-seller. Aristophanes 
himself attacks her, Zhesm. 840. 

553 Εὔπολις, x.t.A.] Hyperbo- 
lus and his mother were the subject 
of the Maricas of Eupolis, which 
Aristophanes calls a bad travesty 
of his Knights. This mother was 
brought on as the γραῦς μεθύση. παρ- 
εἴλκυσεν. els τὸ θέατρον ἤγαγεν, Gl. 
but there seems some notion of awk- 
wardness and force in the παρὰ. ‘I’ 
(says Ar.) ‘had brought on Cleon 
as a Paphlagonian slave: Eupolis 
must needs be lugging on his wretch- 


ed imitation, Hyperbolus as Maricas,’ 
(probably a name for a barbarian 

slave). This passage determines this 

part of the parabasis to belong to the 

second edition of the Kughés. For | uh? 
the Maricas was played B.C. 421, 

after Cleon’s death, which Eupolis 

in that play expressly mentions. Hy- | 
perbolus was still living: he died | 

B.c. 411. Cf. Thuc. vir. 73. 

554 ἐκστρέψας. ‘Having chang- 
ed and spoilt in the changing,’ as is 
further shewn by κακὸς κακῶς, for 
which collocation cf. Ach. 253, ΕΖ. 
189. 

555 αὐτῷ. Sc. τῷ Μαρικᾷ. 

556 Φρύνιχος.] Phrynichus the 
comic poet is meant: who in the old 
woman swallowed by the whale pro- 
bably parodied a scene in Euripides’ 
Andromeda. ‘The same passage is 
dealt with by our poet in 7h%esm. 
Vv. I0OQ—I135. 

557 “Eppurtos...érolycev.}. In 
a play called the ᾿Αρτοπώλιδες : his : 
chief actor was Simermo, against 
whom the charges in 538, 9 are (says 
the Scholiast) directed. 

558 ἐρείδουσιν.] Cf. Pac. 25, 31, 
for ἐρείδειν ‘to fall upon’ of eating. 
Also ef. below, v. 1375. 


b7gn | 7)“. 
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ey A , 
Tas εἰκοὺς τῶν ἐγχέλεων Tas ἐμὰς μιμούμενοι. 


ὅστις οὖν τούτοισι γελᾷ, τοῖς ἐμοῖς μὴ χαιρέτω" 560 
OS τ τῆν δα ν»» τέ,  4ε Rts 


ἢν δ᾽ ἐμοὶ καὶ τοῖσιν ἐμοῖς εὐφραίνησθ᾽ εὑρήμασιν, 2 


ἐς τὰς ὥρας τὰς ἑτέρας εὖ φρονεῖν δοκήσετε. “ἡ 


ὑψιμέδοντα μὲν θεῶν 
Ζῆνα τύραννον ἐς χορὸν 
πρῶτα μέγαν κικλήσκω" 


565 


τόν τε μεγασθενῆ τριαίνης τάμιαν, 
γῆς τε καὶ ἁλμυρᾶς θαλάσσης ἄγριον μοχλευτήν' 
“καὶ μεγαλώνυμον ἡμέτερον πατέρ᾽, 


᾿ Αἰθέρα σεμνότατον, βιοθρέμμονα πάντων" 


τόν θ᾽. ἱππονώμαν, ὃς ὑπερ- 
λάμπροις ἀκτῖσιν κατέχει 
γῆς πέδον, μέγας ἐν θεοῖς 
ἐν θνητοῖσί τε δαίμων. 

ὦ σοφώτατοι θεαταὶ, δεῦρο 


559 τὰς elkovs.] The compar- 
ison of Cleon to a mud-stirring eel- 
catcher. £q. 864—7. 

562 és tds ὥρας τὰς ἑτέρας. 
Walsh explains, ‘ You'll be thought 
men of sense...till next season,’ when 
you will have fresh comedies, and 
your sense and judgment will be 
tested anew. But εἰς ὥρας seems 
little more than a colloquialism= 
‘for ever :’ something like our phrase 
‘for a twelvemonth and a day.’ Cf. 
Theocr. Jdyl/. XV. 74, κὴς Spas κῆ- 
meta, φίλ᾽ ἀνδρῶν, ἐν φίλῳ εἴης: and 
Thesm. 950, ἐκ τῶν ὡρῶν ἐς τὰς 
After an invocation 
to Zeus and other gods, the Chorus 
complain that they do not get their 
_ dues as gods, though by heavenly 
signs they give the state useful warn- 
ings. Then, after a corresponding 
invocation to Phoebus and others, 
they deliver a message from the 
moon complaining of the faulty way 
in which the Athenians kept their 
calendar. 

567 poxAevtrv.] A word used 
below, v. 1397, rather curiously. 


TOV νοῦν πρόσσχετε. 


570 


575 


Even here γῆς... μοχλευτήν may be 
meant to be rather Euripidean. Of 
course it is to express Homer’s évvo- 
σίγαιος and ἐνοσίχθων. The stro- 
phic and antistrophic hymns in this 
parabasis rather resemble those in 
the parabasis of the Azzghts. But 
in this play there is no μακρὸν be- 
tween the parabasis proper and the 
strophe. Cf. af 547—550, and 
note on £4. 498 

571 τόν θ᾽ ἵππονώμαν ὃς, κιτ.λ.] 
Helios, the sun-god, who seems 
here to be kept distinct from Phoe- 
bus, whom they invoke in the anti- 
strophe. 

575 πρόσσχετε.] Bentley cor- 
rects προσέχετε to πρόσχετε. This 
is confirmed by Porson and others. 
Porson however leaves it a question ( 
for future discussion whether πρόσ- 
oxere should not be read. πρόσχετε 
must be a shortened form for the 
pres. imperat. προσέχετε. It occurs 
in Pherecrates, quoted by Schol. on 
563, and below v. 1122, also Z¢. 
503, Vesp. 1015, Av. 688. In all 
these places Bekker edits, as from 
MSS., mpocéx. May not the second 
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γὃ / 4 e nr / > 5» / 
ἠδικημέναι yap ὑμῖν μεμφόμεσθ᾽ ἐναντίον' 

- \ an ς / » a \ / 
πλεῖστα Yap θεῶν ἁπάντων ὠφελοῦσαι τὴν πολιν, 
δαιμόνων ἡμῖν μόναις οὐ θύετ᾽ οὐδὲ σπένδετε, 
αἵτινες τηροῦμεν ὑμᾶς. ἢν γὰρ ἢ τις ἔξοδος 

ὃ Ν, \ An cae x lal x / = ha 
μηδενὶ ξὺν νῷ, TOT ἢ βροντῶμεν ἢ ψακάζομεν. rox 580 
εἶτα τὸν θεοῖσιν ἐχθρὸν βυρσοδέψην Παφλαγόνα..-- (eo 


nc chewing ἡνίχ᾽ ἡρεῖσθε στρατηγὸν, Tas ὀφρῦς συνήγομεν we Anite cur ἔγινα 


κἀποιοῦμεν δεινά: βροντὴ δ᾽ ἐρράγη δι’ ἀστραπῆς; 


ἡ σελήνη δ᾽ ἐξέλευπε τὰς ὁδούς" ὁ δ᾽ ἥλιος 
\ fA t ‘MAN poi’ 6 


σ have been changed into € by a 
scribe not particular about metre, 
and the original readings have been 
πρόσσχετε, προσσχέτω ἢ It seems as 
‘well to substitute o for the vulg. ε, 
as to omit that letter altogether. 

577 ὠφελοῦσαι.] So MS: Rav. 
and Meineke. Dindorf says, ‘quod 
defendi potest :’ and the easier -ov- 
cats would hardly have been altered 
to the harder -oveat. Compare, for 
the anacoluthon, Aesch. Zu.*101, 
παθοῦσα δ᾽ οὕτω δεινὰ πρὸς τῶν φιλ- 
τάτων οὐδεὶς ὑπέρ μου δαιμόνων μηνίε- 
ται. 

580 μηδενὶ ξὺν νῷ.] ἀσυμφόρως 
καὶ ἀκαίρως, μετὰ μηδενὸς λογισμοῦ. 
Schol. 

582 ἡνιχ᾽ ἡἠρεῖσθε στ. In 8.6. 
425 Cleon went as general to Pylos. 
(Thuc. Iv. 28.) In Bec. 422 he 
went against Amphipolis, where he 
fell. But since he is mentioned evi- 
dently as still living in v. 591, this 
epirrhema must belong to the first 
edition of the Clouds, B.C. 423, and 
his earlier στρατηγία be referred to. 
“What the tempestuous portents were 
is not quite clear. Walsh thinks 
they are not meant to be described 
as taking place during the assembly 
at which Cleon was elected, but ‘all 
that the poet means is to allude to 
their general frequency during the 
Peloponnesian war, for which we 
have the authority of Thucydides.’ 
Berglerthinks a storm lasting through 
day and night, obscuring sun and 
moon on the election-day, is meant. 
The words ἡνίχ᾽ ἡρεῖσθε, ‘when you 


were choosing,’ followed by the impf. | 
συνήγομεν, seem to go against Walsh’s 
view. Nor could the clouds lay 
claim to watchfulness in giving 
timely warning, ifthey spoke vaguely 
of portents at various times, and not 
of a well-known one at the very time 
of Cleon’s being chosen. Of course 
they may magnify their office, and 
exaggerate their doings poetically, 
speaking of a storm which happened 
at or near Cleon’s election in terms 
which might seem to suit two si- 
multaneous eclipses. And yet one © 
eclipse may, after all, have taken — 
place: cf. v. 584. 

583 κἀποιοῦμεν Sevd.] ‘And 
made a terrible stir.’ ποιεῖσθαι δει- 
va, ‘to consider outrageous, shame- 
ful,’ Lat. indignari. ποιεῖν 6. active- ἢ 
ly, ‘to do or cause fearful or won- 
drous things.’ 

βροντὴ δ᾽ é. ὃ. d.] From Sopho- — 
cles’ Zeucer. ; 

584 ἡ σελήνη. The Scholiast 
says there was an eclipse of the 
moon in the archonship of Strato- © 
cles, in the month Boedromion. 
This may be right, and may be re- 
ferred to. It is more probable that 
a lunar than a solar eclipse should — 
be unnoticed by Thucydides. πᾶ 
Cleon’s earlier στρατηγία must be 
meant; nor is it any objection that — 
the issue of this was successful. 
For it was a δυσβουλία and ἁμαρτία, 
though turned ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον. And 
it is rather hard to take ἐξέλειπε 
otherwise than of an eclipse ; where- 
as what is said of the sun might do — 


WOTES ἔσω διά, oe 


ee 
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>] » 
τὴν θρυαλλίδ᾽ εἰς ἑαυτὸν εὐθέως ξυνελκύσας 585 
᾽ Lal »” id lal > / / 
ov pavely ἔφασκεν ὑμῖν, εἰ στρατηγήσει ἸΚλέων. 


Sich a 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως εἵλεσθε τοῦτον. 


φασὶ γὰρ δυσβουλίαν 


na nw / cal cal 
τῇδε τῇ πόλει προσεῖναι, ταῦτα μέντοι τοὺς θεοὺς 
ἅττ᾽ ἂν ὑμεῖς ἐξαμάρτητ᾽, ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον τρέπειν. 


ὡς δὲ καὶ τοῦτο ξυνοίσει ῥᾳδίως διδάξομεν. 
---- τ a 
‘nv Κλέωνα τὸν λάρον δώρων ἑλόντες καὶ κλοπῆς, 


590 


εἶτα φιμώσητε τούτου τῷ ξύλῳ τὸν αὐχέ 
ἐμώση τῷ ξύλῳ τὸν αὐχένα, 


53 > > lal td - yy > / 
αὖθις ἐς Tapyaiov ὑμῖν, εἴ τι κἀξημάρτετε, < 


πὴ τὰς \ a \ [4] a / 
ἐπὶ TO δ τῶν τὸ πρᾶγμα τῇ πόλει συνοίσεται. 


ἀμφί μοι αὖτε, Poi ἄναξ 


κἀκ ae, Κυνθίαν ἔχων 
Ὑψωέρατα πέτ πέτραν" 


oy 
- 


᾿ 


(Hendry) 
595 


τ᾽ ‘Edécouv μάκαιρα πάγχρυσον ἔχεις 
3 e , n / / 
οἶκον, ἐν ᾧ κόραν σε Λυδῶν μεγάλως σέβουσιν" 


600 


“ » ᾽ ᾿ ς / X : 
NT ἐπιχώριος ἡμετέρα θεὸς, 

ΤΙ Reis a 7 / 
αὐἰγίδος ἡνίοχος, πολιοῦχος ᾿Αθάνα" 


for a comical description of any 
darkening of his light. 

589 ἐπὶ τὸ BeATiov.] Cf. ec. 
473, λόγος γέ τοι τις ἔστι τῶν γεραι- 
τέρων, ὅσ᾽ ἂν ἀνόητ᾽ 7) μῶρα βουλευ- 
σώμεθα, ἅπαντ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἡμῖν 
ξυμφέρειν. And a fragment of Eu- 
polis is given in the Scholiast ὦ πό- 
Rus, πόλις, ὡς εὐτυχὴς εἶ μᾶλλον ἢ 
καλῶς φρονεῖς. 

(5801 λάρον. Cleon has Cleony- 
mus’ ring with a λάρος δημηγορῶν on 
it, Zg. 956. The way in which the 
foolish counsel is to turn out for the 
best is that Cleon being in office 
will the sooner get chances of bri- 
bery, be exposed, and ruined. 

593 ἐς tdpxatov.] ‘Coming 
back to what was before,’ to the 
good old times: cf. Zg. 1387, μα- 
κάριος és Tapxata δὴ καθίσταμαι. 

595 ἀμφί μοι αὖτε.) Cf. the Ho- 
meric hymns: ἀμφὶ Διώνυσον...μνή- 
σομαι, ἀμφί μοι ᾿Ἑρμείαο φίλον γόνον 


, ἔννεπε Μοῖσα, ἀμφὶ Διοσκούρους ἑλι- 


κώπιδες ἔσπετε Μοῖσαι. The Scho- 
liast quotes from Terpander ἀμφί 


μοι ἄνακτα ἑκατήβολον, and says that 
to use a beginning like this was 
called ἀμφιανακτίζειν. The ellipse 
seems to be ἔστω ὕμνος or something 
similar. ‘Be my song now about 
thee.’ 

597 ὑψικέρατα.] * High-horned, 
high-peaked.’ Compare the Ger- 
man names for Alpine peaks, Weiss- 
horn, Shreck-horn, Matterhorn, &c. 
The form ὑψικέρατα is not elsewhere 
found, it is as if from -as, -aros. 

600 Λυδῶν.] Ephesus anciently | 
was reckoned in Lydia, not Ionia. 
The temple of Artemis there was one 
of the wonders of the ancient world. 

602 αἰγίδος ἡνίοχος.] The best 
illustration of this phrase is in Aesch, 
Eum. 403—5. ἔνθεν διώκουσ᾽ ηλ- 
θον ἄτρυτον πόδα, πτερῶν ἄτερ ῥοι- 
βδοῦσα κόλπον αἰγίδος πώλοις ἀκμαίοις 
τόνδ᾽ ἐπιζεύξασ᾽ ὄχον. Evidently the 
aegis is called the ὄχος or chariot of 
Pallas, borne on which she flies. 
Hence Dindorf’s note ‘jv. aly. au- 
dacius dicitur vibrans s. tenens sim- 
pliciter aegidem’ is not satisfactory. 
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Ilapvaciav θ᾽ ὃς κατέχων 
, \ Ud a 
πέτραν σὺν πεύκαις σελαγεῖ 


Βάκχαις Δελφίσιν ἐμπρέπων, 605 
κωμαστὴς Διόνυσος. 


e ee) e a a 3 > Lal U 
ἡνίχ᾽ ἡμεῖς δεῦρ᾽ ἀφορμᾶσθαι παρεσκευάσμεθα, 
ἡ Σελήνη συντυχοῦσ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐπέστειλεν φράσαι, 4 (οι fing. 
πρῶτα μὲν χαίρειν ᾿Αθηναίοισι καὶ τοῖς ξυμμάχοις. 
εἶτα θυμαίνειν ἔφασκε" δεινὰ γὰρ πεπονθέναι, 
ὠφελοῦσ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἅπαντας, οὐ λόγοις, GAN ἐμφανῶς, 3 
a \ A \ > ay ᾽ x» ὃ , 
ey σισγξαπτρῶτα μὲν τοῦ μηνὸς ἐς δᾷδ᾽ οὐκ ἔλαττον ἢ ραχμὴν, 2 
“ \ ΄ “ 1S » ς , 8 ud RO : 
, ὥστε καὶ λέγειν ἅπαντας ἐξιόντας ἑσπέρας, 
Tpro it. μὴ πρῴ, παῖ, δᾷδ᾽, ἐπειδὴ φῶς Lednvaias καλόν. 
ΝΜ > 5 a 3 ς a ᾽ ’ » \ ¢ f 
ἄλλα τ᾽ εὖ δρᾶν φησιν, ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγειν τὰς ἡμέρας O15 


610 


οὐδὲν ὀρθῶς, GAN ἄνω τε Kal κάτω κυδοιδοπᾶν. 
ὥστ᾽ ἀπειλεῖν φησιν αὐτῇ τοὺς θεοὺς ἑκάστοτε 
« P59 a fel / , / yv 
ἡνίκ av ψευσθῶσι δείπνου, κἀπίωσιν οἴκαδε 

A - nN , \ s A ¢ " AL 
τῆς ἑορτῆς μὴ τυχόντες κατὰ λόγον τῶν ἡμέρῶν. 


‘Charioted on thy aegis,’ would be 
better. πολιοῦχος is applied to Pal- 
las, ἘΦ. 581. 

604 oedayet.] 2nd pers. pres. 
middle. Apparently this is the pre- 
vailing Attic use: cf. above v. 285, 
and Ach. 924, σελαγοῖντ᾽ ἄν. 

608—g. ἐπέστειλεν ... φράσαι... 
xatpev.] ‘Commissioned us to take 
a message—first to bid you hail 
(φράσαι χαίρειν), then she said, &c.’ 

612 δραχμὴν. ‘Benefiting you 
to the extent of a drachma,’ z. ὁ. 
saving you a drachma. 

614 σεληναίας.] For this form, 
which is better than ceAnvains, cf. 
£q. 763, A@nvaia. 

615 ὑμᾶς δ᾽ οὐκ dyev, K.7.A.] 
Meton’s alteration in the calendar 
was some nine years before this play. 
Though intended and fitted to cor- 
rect errors, it may have been unpo- 
pular as a change, and Aristophanes 
may not have appreciated its merits. 
The change irom Old Style to New 
found many objectors in our own 
country. And some confusion is 
unavoidable in such a case before 


men have got used to the change. 
Walsh thinks it is not Meton’s ar- 
rangement, but malpra¢tices of pub- 
lic officers in the arrangement of the 
Attic months, that Aristophanes 
means to make the moon complain 
of: referring especially to Thuc. Iv. 
76, 77, 89, 90 for some blunders 
consequent on a mistaking of the 
day, which he thinks may have 
sprung from such tampering with 
the Calendar. It seems quite as 
probable that Meton’s changes are 
meant : and the gods are comically 
represented as not knowing of the 
change, and thus missing their din- 
ners. 

616 κυδοιδοπάν.] Used of a cat 
in the larder Pac. 1152, ἐψόφει γοῦν 
ἔνδον οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἅττα κἀκυδοιδόπα. 

613 ψευσθῶσι δείπνου.] They 
were used to go far for their ban- 
quets: e.g. to the Ethiopians, οἵ. //. 
a. 424. 

619 κατὰ λόγον τ. ἡ.}] * Accord- 
ing to their reckoning of the days, 
they reckoning by Old Style, the 
Athenians by New. 


633] 


sm 7 , Ud -“ \ Ν , , 
xa? ὅταν θύειν δέῃ, στρεβλοῦτε καὶ δικάζετε 
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/ > € ~ ’ / lal fal ὦ ,ὔ 

πολλάκις δ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀγόντων τῶν θεῶν ἀπαστίαν, 
ye ἃ a v7 , te > 60 
ἡνίκ av πενθῶμεν ToL Μέμνον ἢ Σαρπηδόνα, 

, μὴν Steppers ἘΠ. Ὁ; e eG t 
σπένδεθ᾽ ὑμεῖς καὶ γελῶτ᾽" av? ὧν λαχὼν Ὑπέρβολος 
cal Lal " > 3 ¢€ lal lal A 
τῆτες ἱερομνημονεῖν, κἄπειθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν τῶν θεῶν 


τὸν στέφανον ἀφῃρέθη" μᾶλλον γὰρ οὕτως εἴσεται 


625 


A / ε ” ‘ la) / \ « / 
κατὰ σελήνην ὡς ἄγειν χρὴ τοῦ βίου Tas ἡμέρας. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


\ , 
μὰ τὴν ᾿Αναπνοὴν, μὰ τὸ Χάος, μὰ τὸν ’Aépa, 
᾽ ὯΝ “ ” ᾽ ” 5ὼ 7 
οὐκ εἶδον οὕτως ἄνδρ᾽ ἄγροικον οὐδένα 
ΩΣ Μ τὼ" \ Paw > , 
οὐδ᾽ ἄπορον οὐδὲ σκαιὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπιλήσμονα" 


“ , ΦΡ Ν \ , 
ὅστις σκαλαθυρμάτι ἅττα μικρὰ μανθάνων, 


630 


(ee) > “ \ a “ \ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐπιλέλησται πρὶν μαθεῖν" ὅμως γε μὴν 
ς ΠΕΡῚ fal , \ wi x a 
αὐτὸν καλῶ θύραζε δευρὶ πρὸς τὸ φώς. 


ποῦ Στρεψιάδης ; ἔξει τὸν ἀσκάντην λαβών. 
Comme out utils 


at f 7 ales, 
620 ϑικάζετε] Whereas the courts 
ought to be shut. Cf. Ag. 1317, 
καὶ τὰ δικαστήρια συγκλείειν (χρὴ). 

622 ἤτοι.) A good alteration of 
Meineke’s from vulg. ἢ τὸν. The 
article with Μέμνονα is awkward as 
there is none with Σαρπηδόνα. 

Μέμνον᾽ ἢ &.] Sons of Zeus. who 
fell at Troy. 

624 τῆτες ἱερομνημονεῖν.] This 
mission of Hyperbolus is not else- 
where mentioned. οὐδεὶς ἱστόρησεν 
...0vdérw γὰρ διέπρεπε Κλέωνος ἔτι 
ζῶντος. Schol. This ‘antepir- 
rhema’ therefore, as well as the 
‘epirrhema,’ belongs to the first edi- 
tion of the Clouds. Cf. v. 591. and 
note on v. 582. Mademoiselle le 
Févre ingeniously supposes that Hy- 
perbolus on his return from Delphi 
nad his crown blown off by a sudden 
gust of wind, which the Clouds here 
claim to have caused,- in order to 
remind him te mend the Calendar. 

κἄπειθ᾽. As if ἔλαχεν had gone 
before: cf. above, v. 179, if the cor- 
rection θ᾽ ἱμάτιον be there accepted. 

627—803. Socrates comes out 
grumbling at. his pupil’s dulness. 
He calls him out, and puts him 


your Cla chk . hed, 
through some schooling on measures, 
rhythm, and gender. Finding no- 
thing to be done this way, he makes 
him lie down, cover himself up, and 
think. Some curious devices are 
produced: but in the end Socrates, 
in despair, finding his pupil has for- 
gotten all he has learnt, gives him up. 
Strepsiades appeals to the Clouds 
for advice: who counsel him to sub- 
stitute his son as a pupil. 

627 μὰ τὴν, «.7.A.] These three 
deities are not quite the same as 
those allowed in v. 424.  Philo- 
stratus tells usthat Socrates swore 
by the dog, the goose, or the plane- 
tree. And the two former oaths are 
put in his mouth by Plato. The 
second is also given to Lampon, 4zv. 
521. ἀναπνοὴ and ἀὴρ may be con- 
sidered not very far in nature from 
νέφελαι. We find Strepsiades, in 
v. 814, copying his teacher in the 
oath μὰ τὴν ὁμίχλην. 

630 σκαλαθυρμάτια.] σκαλεύ- 
para σμικρὰ, καὶ λεπτὰ παντάπασι 
νοήματα καὶ μαθήματα. Schol. 

632 πρὸς τὸ φῶς. Because the 
Contemplatory was underground. 
Cf. above, v. 508. 


2m 


a 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
> > » 7A / » 3 lal ς , 
GAN οὐκ ἐῶσί μ᾽ ἐξενεγκεῖν οἱ κόρεις. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


» , ld r 
ἀνύσας τι κατάθου, καὶ πρόσεχε τὸν νοῦν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
im, 635 
SOKPATHS /20tad/ Me hore / 


v \ / / rn. \ Ἷ / 

aye δὴ, τί βούλει πρῶτα νυνὶ μανθάνειν 

- > > , ͵ ’ Ὁ 7 es 

ὧν οὐκ ἐδιδάχθης πώποτ᾽ οὐδέν; εἰπέ μοι. 
πότερα περὶ μέτρων ἢ περὶ ἐπῶν ἢ ῥυθμῶν; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


7κ:ς “ἐστε 


περὶ τῶν μέτρων ἔγωγ᾽" ἔναγχος γάρ ποτε 
ἢ YOY" DEYN 
Um ἀλφιταμοιβοῦ παρεκόπην διχοινίκῳ. 640 


Freak: thengé2 . 
ν. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


a A 3 
οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ σ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι | κάλλιστον μέτρον 


ἡγεῖ: πότερον τὸ τρίμετρον 
fhe Tr κατε: 
ZTPE 


TAAHS 


TO TET a, Ετρον ; 


ὩΣ a 


ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδὲν πρότερον ἡμιεκτέου. fal a 2th, 


ZQKPATHS 


οὐδὲν λέγεις, ὦνθρωπε. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
περίδου νυν ἐμοὶ if “: A. tee be /oepes 


634 KOpets.] These little ani- 
mals give many occasions of pun- 
ning in Aristophanes. Cf. below, 
vy. 710, and Raz. 439, also note 
above on v. 13. 

638. Measures, rhythms, and 
words being proposed, Strepsiades 
chooses ‘ measures,’ in the practical, 
not the poetical sense of the word. 

640 παρεκόπην.] In Ach. 517, 
παρακεκομμένα is used with ἄτιμα 
atid παράσημα, with more reference 
to the primary meaning of παρακό- 
πτειν as applied to coin. 

643 ἡμιεκτέον.)] The Attic me- 


dimnus coun 48 choenices. The 
éxrevs, a sixth part of the medimmnus, 
contained therefore eight chaoenzces, 
and the ἡμιεκτέον four. The ἡμιεκ- 
τέον was therefore a τετράμετρον, or 
quadruple of the cheenzx, the unit of 
measure. Walsh brings the sense 
out neatly with ‘triple’ and ‘ quad- 
ruple’ measure, proving then ‘the 
gallon (ἡμιεκτέον) quadruple of the 
quart (χοῖνιξ).᾽ 

644, 5. περίϑου.. εἰ μὴ] Se 
Ach, 772, and the note there: this 
passage being an exact pat to 
that. 


656] 


εἰ μὴ τετράμετρόν ἐστιν ἡμιεκτέον. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


A the gallows with vere 
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645 


ἐς Kopacas, ὡς ἄγροικος εἶ καὶ δυσμαθής. 

τάχα δ᾽ ἂν δύναιο μανθάνειν περὶ ῥυθμῶν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

τί δέ μ᾽ ὠφελήσουσ᾽ οἱ ῥυθμοὶ πρὸς τἄλφιτα᾽ 


ὨΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
a COT Fran th (em pa ois 


A 9 
πρῶτον μὲν εἶναι κομψὸν ἐν συνουσίᾳ, 


3 oh Ὧ ie al > 
ἐπαΐονθ᾽ ὁποῖός ἐστι τῶν ῥυθμῶν 


650 


Kat’ ἐνόπλιον, χὠποῖος αὖ κατὰ δάκτυλον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κατὰ δάκτυλον; νὴ τὸν Δί᾽ ἀλλ᾽ oid. ἐσ «0 ΚΣ» 26 Pre, TFs 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
εἰπὲ δή. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


τίς ἄλλος ἀντὶ τουτουὶ τοῦ δακτύλου ; 
πρὸ τοῦ μὲν, ἔτ᾽ ἐμοῦ παιδὸς ὄντος, οὑτοσι. £4... ,...., 


τὸ eae 


ἀγρεῖος εἶ καὶ σκαιός. 


ΣΏΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


> \ > NS 
οὐ yap, φζυρὲ, 
: , > Lal [: ? / 
τούτων ἐπιθυμῶ μανθάνειν οὐδέν. 


649 κομψὸν. ‘Neat,’ and there- 
fore perhaps ‘Euripidean.’ Cf. Zg. 
18, κομψευριπικῶς. 

651 κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον, κατὰ δάκτυ- 
λον.] These ῥυθμοὶ and others are 
mentioned in Plat. Ref. 400 B. So- 
crates there refers to the musician 
Damon for full details about them, 
concluding however that τὸ τῆς εὐ- 
σχημοσύνης τε Kal ἀσχημοσύνης τῷ 
εὐρύθμῳ τε καὶ ἀρρύθμῳ ἀκολουθεῖ" 
and further that εὐχογία καὶ εὐαρμο- 
στία καὶ εὐσχημοσύνη καὶ εὐρυθμία 
εὐηθείᾳ ἀκολουθεῖ : that there is, in 
short, a connection between music 

jand morality. But it should be no- 
| ticed that Socrates, in Plato, only al- 


655 


lows the severer and simpler harmo- 
nies and rhythms. In the Scholiast 
ῥυθμὸς κατ᾽ ἐνόπλιον is defined as 
πρὸς dv ὠρχοῦντο σείοντες τὰ ὅπλα: 
and as made up of two dactyls fol- 
lowed by a spondee, ¢. g. ὡς φάτο 


‘daxpuxéwr τοῦ δ᾽ | ἔκλυε πότνια μήτηρ. 


652 νὴ τὸν Δί..] These words 
Meineke, following Hirschig, gives 
to Socrates. They seem to be quite 
as well placed where they are, ex- 
pressing Strepsiades’ haste to shew 
that he does know something. 

655 οὐ γὰρ, K.T.A.] Why yes (I 
may be rude), but ’tis because you 
waste time in bothering me about 
what I don’t want to know. 


6 


TA 
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ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
, / 
τί δαί; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐκεῖν ἐκεῖνο, τὸν ἀδικώτατον λόγον. 
τὰ “σ΄ « s 
5 0 ae, oe | Tepes. Leh 4. ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἕτερα δεῖ σε πρότερα τούτων μανθάνειν, 
τῶν τετραπόδων ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶν ὀρθῶς ἄρρενα. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγε Tappev’, εἰ μὴ μαίνομαι" 660 


κριὸς, τράγος, ταῦρος, κύων, ἀλεκτρυών. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 

ὁρᾷς ὃ πάσχεις ; τήν τε θήλειαν καλεῖς 

ἀλεκτρυόνα κατὰ ταὐτὸ καὶ τὸν ἄρρενα. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
« , , 
πῶς δή; φέρε. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ aie 20 tx Say, ἀσειᾶν πὴ 


TOS; ἀλεκτρυὼν κἀλεκτρυών. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


νῦν δὲ πῶς με χρὴ καλεῖν ; 665 


νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ. 


66: ἀλεκτρυών. It is plain that 
ἀλεκτρυὼν must have been in com- 
mon use for ‘fowl or chicken’ of 
either sex, and the Scholiast shews 
that itwasso. The Boeotians are said 
to have used ὀρτάλιχος in the same 
general Way. Cf. note on Ach, 871. 

662 ὃ πάσχεις.] ‘What you are 
doing: Cf. v. 234. 

663 ἀλεκτρνόνα.] Dindorf ap- 
proves of Porson’s correction ἀλεκ- 
τρυῶ, to escape the anapaest follow- 
ing close on the tribrach. Of this 
sequence there are two certain ex- 
amples, Ach. 47, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθάνατος" ὁ 
yap ᾿Αμφίθεος, and LZccl. 315, καὶ 
θοἰμάτιον" ὅτε δὴ δ᾽ ἐκεῖνο ψηλαφῶν. 
In these examples the two feet are 
not only in different ‘dipodia,’ but 


also separated by a decided stop 
and pause in the sense. In faz. 
932, 937, Porson makes a similar 
change, to ἱππαλεκρυῶ, ἱππαλεκρυ- 
ovs. Meineke reads (against MSS.) 
ἀλέκτορα, ἱππαλέκτορα, ἱππαλέκτο- 
pas. ‘The metrical question seems 
doubtful : but ἀλέκτορα here is surely 
wrong. Socrates says, ‘you call 
the female and the male by the same 
name, ἀλεκτρυών: z. e. ‘I ask you 
for names which are distinctly fer se 
(ὀρθῶς) masculine, and you give me 
one which you would apply to a 
fowl of either sex.’ Strepsiades had 
not used the word ἀλέκτωρ at all. 
And below, v. 848, 849, ἀλεκτρυ- 
éva is twice used by Phidippides for 
the two fowls. 


677] 


NE®EAAI. 87 


ZNKPATHS 


if 
ἀλεκτρύαιναν, τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον ἀλέκτορα. 72 eek Ae σε: cn 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


> ΄ 
ANGKT PUALVAD ; 


εὖ γε νὴ τὸν ’Aépa: 


iA > > \ / A U , 
ὥστ᾽ ἀντὶ τούτου Tod διδάγματος μόνου 
, , \ / 

διαλφιτώσω σου κύκλῳ τὴν κάρδοπον. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἰδοὺ μάλ᾽ αὖθις τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον. τὴν κάρδοπον 670 
ἄρρενα καλεῖς, θήλειαν οὖσαν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τῷ τρόπῳ 
” a? \ / 
ἄρρενα καλῶ ᾿γὼ κάρδοπον ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
μάλιστά γε, 
“ \ τ 
ὥσπερ γε καὶ Κλεωνυμον. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
πῶς δή; φράσον. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
re | , i , ’ 
ταὐτὸν δύναταί σοι κάρδοπος Κλεωνύμῳ. You “ες, 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὠγάθ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ἦν κάρδοπος Καεωνύμῳ, 675 


% bee | / , > [2 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν θυείᾳ στρογγύλῃ ᾿᾽νεμάττετο.- 

ἀτὰρ τὸ λοιπὸν πῶς με χρὴ καλεῖν ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


666 ἀλεκτρύαιναν.] On the ana- 
logy of λέων λέαινα. The coinage 
seems correct, and perhaps hardly 
deserves ridicule. But it has always 
passed the power even of kings and 
emperors to gain currency for a word 
against use, ‘quem penes arbitrium 
est et jus et norma loquendi.’ Hor. 

669 τὴν κάρδοπον.) Strepsiades 
is now taught to avoid the anomaly 
of words masculine by termination, 

yet by usage feminine. The passage 
cannot be rendered exactly in a lan- 


cd 
ὅπως ; 


guage like our own. Walsh gives a 
fair equivalent by changing the word 
under discussion, putting for τὴν κάρ- 
δοπον, ‘a hen-woodcock.’ 

674 ταὐτὸν δύναται.) That is, 
in the termination -os κάρδοπος is as 
masculine as Κλεώνυμος, But pro- 
bably Strepsiades does not under- 
stand Socrates’ meaning, for his re- 
joinder misses the point, but takes 
up the words κάρδοπος Κλεωνύμῳ. 

676 ἐν θυείᾳ, κιτ.λ.} ὡς πένητα 
καὶ παράσιτον διαβάλλει αὐτόν. Schol. 
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τὴν καρδόπην, ὥσπερ καλεῖς THY Σωστράτην. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τὴν καρδόπην θήλειαν ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ὀρθῶς γὰρ λέγεις. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐκεῖνο δ᾽ ἦν ἂν, καρδόπη, Κλεωνύμη. 680 


lomtd Ack. ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


» / A A 5 / tal a 
ἔτι δέ γε περὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων μαθεῖν ce δεῖ, 
“ > ὧν 375 a > x A , 

ἅττ᾽ ἄρρεν ἐστὶν, ἅττα δ᾽ αὐτῶν θήλεα. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἃ θήλε ἐστίν. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
εἰπὲ δὴ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Λύσιλλα, Φίλιννα, Krevtayopa, Δημητρία. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἄρρενα δὲ ποῖα τῶν ὀνομάτων ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
μυρία. ΥΩ ΟΣ 685 
Φιλόξενος, Μελησιας, ᾿Αμυνίας. aca 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἄλλ᾽, ὦ πονηρὲ, ταῦτά γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ οὐκ ἄρρενα. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


> ” > ce > 
οὐκ appEev υμιν εστιν: 


679, 80 ὀρθῶς γὰρ, K.T.A.] ‘Yes, 
now you speak correctly.’ SZ ‘Oh! 
then the following would be the cor- 
rect thing, καρδόπη, Κλεωνύμη.᾽ 

680 καρϑόπη, Κλεωνύμη.] Hav- 
ing made κάρδοπος into the decided 
feminine καρδόπη, he makes Cleony- 
mus also into a woman because of 
his cowardice. Cf. above, v. 353- 

681 ἔτι δέ ye.] This is Meineke’s 
reading for vulg. ἔτι δή ye. It seems 
satisfactory. Socrates means to assent 
to his pupil’s conclusion that feminine 


nouns are to end in -7; and then says, 
‘Ay, and you must know about pro- 
per names, what their genders are.’ 

686 Μελησίας. The old man 
here again is proved incorrect and 
ambiguous in his genders, because 
some oblique cases of nouns in -as 
seem to be feminine by termination. 
Cf. Eg. 969, Σμικύθην καὶ κύριον, for 
something similar. 

688 οὐκ dppev’ ὑμῖν éoriv;] 
‘What! not masculine with you 
(Sophists) ? 


700] 


ΝΕΦΕΛΑΙ. 


89 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
, a > ᾽ \ 
οὐδαμῶς γ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
” a , > \ > / 
TOS av καλέσειας ἐντυχὼν ᾿Αμυνίᾳ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ὅπως ἄν; ὠδὶ, δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ᾿Αμυνία. .-.. 2 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


tnark wu. 


ὁρᾷς ; γυναῖκα τὴν ᾿Αμυνίαν καλεῖς. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Ε) fel ὃ Uy δ > , a i a ᾿ Ζ Ζ22Ζ 4 ΒΞ 
οὔκουν ὁικαίως, ἥτις οὐ στρατεύεται; 22 PAE Cull γῆς Mree | 


a ἃ 
ἀτὰρ τί ταῦθ᾽ ἃ πάντες ἴσμεν μανθάνω ; 


wo ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὐδὲν μὰ Δί᾽, ἀλλὰ κατακλινεὶς δευρὶ 
porn 
: ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δρῶ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


, A a 
ἐκφρόντισόν TL τῶν σεαυτοῦ πραγμάτων. 


695 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


μὴ δῆθ᾽, ἱκετεύω σ᾽, ἐνθάδ᾽. ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ γε 


ἘΠ 2 7, “- 
ζω. 


, > » } ewan FES , 
χαμαὶ μαὶ ἔασον αὐτὰ ταῦτ ἐκφροντίσαι. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ , 
οὐκ ἔστι παρὰ ταῦτ᾽ ἄλλα. Ae fer57 Spay 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κακοδαίμων ἐγὼ, 


ν , a , Ul , 
οἵαν δίκην τοῖς κόρεσι δώσω τήμερον. 
ππ-.-------. wa ταν τον 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
φρόντιζε δὴ καὶ διάθρει, πάντα τρόπον τε σαυτὸν 700 


694 οὐδὲν. Strepsiades had ask- 
ed τί... μανθάνω ; ‘to what end, why 
...do I learn? Socrates answers, 
**(You may well ask ‘ Why?’) to no 
end indeed: (you’re so stupid); but 
come, &c.” δευρὶ, ‘here,’ on the ἀ- 
σκάντης or σκίμπους. 

698 οὐκ ἔστι π. τ᾿ ἀ.} ‘There is 


no way but this:’ on the σκίμπους 
you must needs sit. Socrates is as 
positive as he had been at the first 
initiation, v. 255—258. For the 
phrase cf. Vesp. 1166. 

7oo—705. φρόντιζε... ὀμμάτων. ] 
To this corresponds metrically 805-- 
810, dp’ αἰσθάνει... ἐπηρμένου. 


Vict. 
gf q nN 
x NAc Tx pk THO Tox, | 


Aw 7 %hat be Dr tele | 


go ee 


στρόβει πυκνώσας. 


[701 


Gunde 7 
ταχὺς δ᾽, ὅταν εἰς ἄπορον hon 


4 
4) 


ἐπ᾿ ἄλλο πήδα 


νόημα φρενός" ὕπνος δ᾽ ἀπέστω γλυκύθυμος ὀμμάτων. 
Reve, 


705 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


5 Ὁ“ Lal 
ἀτταταῖ ἀτταταῖ. 


707 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


, Ψ / 
τί πάσχεις ; TL κάμνεις ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀπόλλυμαι δείλαιος" ἐκ τοῦ σκίμποδος 


͵ ΄ 
δάκνουσί μ᾽ ἐξέρποντες οἱ Κορίνθιοι, 


710 


καὶ τὰς πλευρὰς δαρδάπτουσιν 


Ἂν \ \ 5 ΤᾺ 
καὶ τὴν ψυχὴν ἐκπινουσιν, 

\ \ Υ 5 4. ἢ 
[καὶ τοὺς ὄρχεις ἐξέλκουσιν, 


καὶ τὸν πρωκτὸν διορύττουσιν,] 
καί μ᾽ ἀπολοῦσιν. and tortt be le hanh uc Fee 
ΧΟΡΟΣ d 


μή νυν βαρέως ἄλγει λίαν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ tel id 
καὶ πῶς; OTE μου 


φροῦδα τὰ χρήματα; φρούδη χροιὰ, 
φρούδη ψυχὴ, φρούδη δ᾽ ἐμβάς' 


\ a a 
Kal πρὸς τούτοις ETL τοῖσι κακοῖς 


φρουρᾶς ἄδων 


οι πυκνώσας.] He is to pack 
himself up in the bed- clothes, cf. vv. 
727, 740. But πυκνώσας may also 
have reference to his mind, which he 
is to concentrate on something by 
close thinking. Afterwards however 
he is to let it go looser and λεπτήν ; 
cf. below, Vv. 741, 7 763. 

702 ταχὺς 8᾽ ὅταν, «.7.A.] The 
same advice is repeated below, v. 
743: 

710 οἱ ΚΚορίνθιοι.1 Cf. Raz. 430, 
Διὸς Κόρινθος ἐν τοῖς στρώμασιν. The 
Corinthians were a likely enemy to 


720 


make a raid on Attica about this . 
time. 

711—15. Mitchell calls attention 
to the rhyming termination of these 
lines. 

718 χροιὰ.] Phidippides (above, 
v. 120) declines to become τὸ χρῶμα 
διακεκναισμένος : cf. v. 103. Strep- 
siades was to be like Chaerephon, 
ἡμιθνὴς, V. 504+ 

719 ἐμβάς. 1 Perhaps he had put 
off his shoes as well as his cloak on 
entering the holy φροντιστήριον. 

721 φρουρᾶς ἀδων.] Cf. Aesch. 


731] ΝΕ ΟΙ 
ὀλίγου φροῦδος γεγένημαι. “ A ee fans Inetdt/ ba tel 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ φ ; 
οὗτος, τί ποιεῖς ; οὐχὶ φροντίζεις ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
eyo ; 
νὴ τὸν Ποσειδῶ. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
καὶ τί δῆτ᾽ ἐφρόντισας ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὑπὸ τῶν κόρεων εἴ μού τι περιλειφθήσεται. 725 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἀπολεῖ κάκιστ᾽. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽, ὠγάθ᾽, ἀπόλωλ᾽ ἀρτίως. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


οὐ μαλθακιστέ' , ἀλλὰ περικαλυπτέα. dere La be offer: tele , Casto, 


ἐξευρετέος yap νοῦς ἀποστερητικὸς es hp. λείαν ἡ» »ἐἄεζξα 


καπαιόλημ᾽. oe Le. train. 


ZTPEVIAAH 

οἴμοι, τίς ἂν δῆτ᾽ ἐπιβάλοι 04 Aad rw’. 

ἐξ ἀρνακίδων γνώμην ἀποστερητρίδα ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


, ,’ a “ 
φέρε νυν, ἀθρήσω πρῶτον, Ὁ 


. Ag. 16, ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν ἢ μινύρεσϑαι 
δοκῶ, ὕπνου τόδ᾽ ἀντίμολπον ἐντέμνων 
ἄκος, of the sentinel thus beguiling 
φρουρᾶς érelas μῆκος. There is in- 
tentional alliteration in φρουρᾶς and 
φροῦδος. 

726 ἀπόλωλ᾽ ἀρτίως.) My ἀπώ- 
λεια is a thing past praying for or 
against (says Strepsiades) : your word 
ἀπολεῖ, ‘you wel? perish,’ has no 
meaning. 

729 κἀπαιόλημ᾽.. ἀπαιολεῖν is 
used in Eur. 7071, 549, for ‘to puzzle.’ 
The first sense would probably be, 
‘to dazzle or confuse by quick mo- 
tion,’ as one might do by sleight 
οὗ hand: compare Lat. praestigiae, 


Sticghet gf 


Put. 


a 
AG 
55. δ. shcns, 7130 


τι δρᾷ, τουτονί. 


praestringere. αἰόλος is fully dis- 
cussed in Buttmann’s Zexz/ogus, and 
the sense of ‘ quickly moving’ shewn 
to be the primary and Homeric 
one. 

730 ἐξ ἀρνακίδων γν. ἀπ. παί- 
ζει δὲ ἐνταῦθα, γνώμην ἐξ ἀρνακίδων 
εἰπὼν ἀποστερητρίδα, ἤγουν γνώμην 
ἐξ ἀρνήσεως καὶ ἀποστερήσεως. ὦ- 
φείλε δὲ εἰπεῖν" τίς ἂν δῆτ᾽ ἐπιβάλοι 
καὶ ἐπιθήσει σκέπασμα ἐξ ἀρνακίδων 
ὡς ἂν γνώμην εὕροιμι ἀποστερητι- 
xiv; Schol. Walsh renders, ‘ Alas! 
who'll cover me with the coarse 7zg- 
ged rugs of roguery? For the form 
ἀποστερητρὶς Brunck compares αὐλη- 
τὴς, αὐλητρὶς, ὀρχηστὴς. ὀρχηστρίς. 
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οὗτος, καθεύδεις ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω ᾿γὼ μὲν or. 
ἶ ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἔχεις τι; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
\ Pe ’ a> κ᾽ ΕΣ 
μὰ Aw οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὐδὲν πάνυ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
[οὐδέν γε πλὴν ἡ τὸ πέος ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ." 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
οὐκ ἐγκαλυψάμενος ταχέως τι φροντιεῖς ; 735 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ n \ , a / 9. “ 

περὶ τοῦ; σὺ γάρ μοι τοῦτο φράσον, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
αὐτὸς ὅ τι βούλει πρῶτος ἐξευρὼν λέγε. 

>> 
i ἃ lege a Ee ΣΤ para 
ἀκήκοας μυριάκις" ayo βούλομαι, 
περὶ τῶν τόκων, ὅπως ἂν ἀποδῶ μηδενί. 
"» , τὰ ie a aa ἔν ΓΕ dh ea ee 2 
ἴθι νυν, καλύπτου, καὶ σχάσας τὴν φροντίδα 740 
λεπτὴν κατὰ μικρὸν περιφρόνει τὰ πράγματα, 
ὀρθῶς διαιρῶν καὶ σκοπῶν. Ct 5. 

ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ. 

οἴμοι τάλας. 


733 ἔχεις τι; ‘ Have you caught 
anything?’ τοῖς γὰρ ἁλιεῦσιν ἢ ὀρνι- 
θαγρευταῖς οὕτω φασὶν, ἔχειςτι; Schol. 

737 αὐτὸς... -«λέγε.] Socrates would 
not himself find out and give to his 
disciples anything, but made them 
think it out for themselves, 


740 σχάσας.] The old man is 
now told to loosen and spread his 
thoughts as it were over varlous 
matters: not to keep them too close 
and concentrated. Cf. below, v. 763, 
and note on πυκνώσας above, v. 701. 
For σχάσας cf. v. 107. 


-- 


751] 
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ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἔχ᾽ ἀτρέμα' κἂν ἀπορῇς τι τῶν νοημάτων, , 
ἀφεὶς ἄπελθε: Kata τὴν γνώμην πάλιν A Yee. Vt. 


κίνησον αὖθις͵ αὐτὸ καὶ ξυγώθρισον. 22 2» . 745 
: Σ Cxraming συ, 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ Σ ὡκρατίδιον φίλτατον. Pry f° cccorrs Social. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
τί, ὦ γέρον ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἔχω τόκου γνώμην ἀποστερητικήν. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἐπίδειξον αὐτήν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
εἰπὲ δή νύν μοι τοδί" 9 
lal ~ >] , A 
γυναῖκα φαρμακίδ᾽ εἰ πριάμενος Θετταλὴν, 
καθέλοιμι νύκτωρ τὴν σελήνην, εἶτα δὲ 750 


αὐτὴν καθείρξαιμ᾽ ἐς λοφεῖον στρογγύλον, 


744 ἀφεὶς ἄπελθε.) Cf. above, 
v. 702. Of course this is a hit at 


_ the inconclusiveness of Socrates’ phi- 


losophy: and indeed even the Pla- 


' tonic Socrates is open to the charge. 


τὴν γνώμην.] τῇ γνώμῃ, Reiske. 

745 κίνησον αὖθις αὐτὸ καὶ ἵ.] 
Dindorf construes this καὶ ξυγώθρι- 
σον αὐτὸ, comparing Ach. 884, ἔκ- 
βαθιτῷδε κἠπιχαρίττα τῷ ξένῳ; where 
however Meineke reads τεῖδε (Ξε τῇδε 
‘this way’), and the dative τῷδε if re- 
tained may belong almost as well to 
ἔκβαθι as to κἠπιχαρίττα. Nor are 
the passages from Pac. 417, ξύλλαβε 
ἡμῖν προθύμως τήνδε καὶ ξυνέλκυσον, 
and Aesch. Prom. Vinc?. 51, ἔγνωκα 
τοῖσδε κοὐδὲν ἀντειπεῖν ἔχω, quite 
convincing. Meineke in his critical 
notes doubts whether τῇ γνώμῃ inv. 
744, or ad od (Kuster) in v. 745, 
should not be read. With the former 
the sense would be ‘let go anything 


that perplexes you foratime, and then 


again stir it up in your thoughts, 
(master it,) and bar it in, or make it 
fast.’ This sense of ζυγώθρισον, from 
ζύγωθρον, seems to suit the passage 
better than the first sense given by 
L. and S. from (vyér. 

749 Θετταλὴν.] Cf. Plat. Gorge. 
513 A, Tas τὴν σελήνην καθαιρούσας 
τὰς Θετταλίδας. 

751, λοφεῖον στρογγύλον. Cf. 
Ach. 1107, τὸ λοφεῖον ἐξένεγκε τῶν 
τριῶν λόφων. The crest-case appears 
to have been circular, from this pas- 
sage; and the same is confirmed 
from the Acharnians; since Dicae- 
opolis asks for some things which in 
shape as well as sound resemble 
what Lamachus calls for: δ. g. λεκά- 
νιον, a plate (probably round) to 
match the λοφεῖον: a round cheese 
to match the round shield (1124—s). 
Of course it is the με moon that is 
to fit the case ὥσπερ κάτοπτρον. 
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ὥσπερ κάτοπτρον, KATA τηροίην ἔχων, 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
: τὶ δῆτα τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ὠφελήσειέν σ᾽; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὅ τι; 
εἰ μηκέτ᾽ ἀνατέλλοι σελήνη μηδαμοῦ, 
ovx ἂν ἀποδοίην τοὺς τόκους. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ὁτιὴ τί On; 755 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
᾿ς ὁτιὴ κατὰ μῆνα τἀργύριον δανείζεται. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
εὖ 7 GAN ἕτερον αὖ σοι προβαλῶ τι δεξιόν' 
εἴ σοι γράφοιτο πεντετάλαντός τις δίκη, 
ὅπως ἂν αὐτὴν ἀφανίσειας εἶπέ μοι. 760 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


“ 


ὅπως; 


a ᾿ “0. > 4 , 
ὅπως; οὐκ οἶδ᾽" ἀτὰρ ζητητέον. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


μή νυν περὶ σαυτὸν εἶλλε τὴν γνώμην ἀεὶ, do net i ie 
——_——— --- -- 


clack auday Gir ἀποχάλα τὴν φροντίδ᾽ ἐς τὸν ἀέρα, 


λινόδετον ὥσπερ μηλολόνθην τοῦ ποδός. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


“ > > / »“ , “ 
εὕρηκ᾽ ἀφάνισιν τῆς δίκης σοφωτάτην, 
“ > da e - 7: 3s / 

ὥστ αὑτὸν ομολογεῖν σ᾽ ἐμοί. 


765 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


736 κατὰ μῆνα.] Cf. above, v. 
17, ὁρῶν ἄγουσαν τὴν σελήνην εἰκά- 
δας. 
757 προβαλῶ.} Cf. above, ν. 
489. From προβάλλειν thus used 
comes πρόβλημα in the sense of ‘a 
philosophical proposition, or a geo- 
| metrical problem.’ 
; 762 μή νυν, «.7.A.] A repetition 


ποίαν τινά; 


of the advice given above, v. 740. 

764 μηλολόνθην.] ἑωῦὔφιόν ἐστι 
χρυσίζον, κανθάρῳ ὅμοιον, ὃ λαμβά- 
νοντες οἱ παῖδες ἀποδεσμοῦσι λίνῳ καὶ 
ἐκπεταννύουσιν. Schol. Cf. Vesp. 
1342, ἀνάβαινε δεῦρο χρυσομηλολόν- 
θιον, κιτ.λ., Where there seems an 
allusion to the same game, 


| 
Deore liting 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἤδη παρὰ τοῖσι φαρμακοπώλαις. τὴν λίθον we AL. τ ΚΟΥ. Le, 


ταύτην ἑόρακας, τὴν καλὴν, τὴν διαφανῆ, 


ἀφ᾽ ἧς τὸ πῦρ ἅπτουσι; 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
τὴν ὕαλον λέγεις ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἔγωγε. φέρε, τί δῆτ᾽ ἂν, εἰ ταύτην λαβὼν, 
ε / , \ ¢ \ 
ὁπότε γράφοιτο τὴν δίκην ὁ γραμματεὺς, 770 


ἀπωτέρω στὰς ὧδε πρὸς τὸν ἥλιον 
τὰ γράμματ᾽ ἐκτήξαιμι τῆς ἐμῆς δίκης; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


σοφῶς γε νὴ τὰς Χάριτας. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ae | «ς “ 
οἴμ᾽ ὡς ἥδομαι 
id U / / / 
ὅτε πεντετάλαντος διωγέγραπταί μοι δίκη. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
ἄγε δὴ ταχέως τουτὶ ξυνάρπασον. ξ πα ἐπ fhe mink, Agtas 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ F773" 470. 739 
TO Tl; 775 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


“ > / x > a / 
_ ὅπως ἀποστρέψαις ἂν ἀντιδικῶν δίκην, 


767 φαρμακοπώλαις.] The Scho- 
liast says that the sellers of precious 
stones were called φαρμακοπῶλαι 
anciently; οὐδεὶς yap τῶν τοιούτων 
λίθων ὃς οὐκ ἔχει καινοτέραν δύναμιν. 
Suchstones, as being supposed to pos- 
_ sess medicinal properties, &c. would 
be naturally enough sold by chemists. 

768 tadov.] Probably ‘a crystal 
lens’ for burning. The user of it is to 
stand at some distance, towards the 
sun, that is, nearer to the sun than the 
object to be burned. Archimedes’ 
famous burning-glasses are supposed 
_ to have acted by reflection, not re- 
. fraction. ) 2 


773 olw ὡς ἥδομαι. The Scho- 
liast remarks that ofwo. and ὦμοι are 
sometimes used of joy, but this is 
the only passage referred to by L. 
and 3. for such use. 

775 ξυνάρπασον.] Cf. above, v 
490, εὐθέως ὑφαρπάσει, where he is 
bidden at once to catch up ideas. 
The ξὺν however further expresses 
the grappling of the mind with the 
idea. Cf. Soph. 47. τό, φώνημ᾽ a- 
κούω καὶ ξυναρπάζω φρενί. 

776 ἀποστρέψαις.] Meineke’s 
change to ἀποστρέψαι seems need- 
less. In £g. 263, ἀποστρέψας is 
used of twisting or wrenching back 
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μέλλων ὀφλήσειν, μὴ παρόντων μαρτύρων. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


φαυλότατα καὶ ῥᾷστ᾽. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
tee / 
εἰπὲ δή. ᾿ 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καὶ δὴ λέγω. Ody LOY 
3 , » a 5 , / 
εἰ πρόσθεν ἔτι μιᾶς ἐνεστώσης δίκης, 
Ν \ : TES A > Ε] , , 
πρὶν τὴν ἐμὴν καλεῖσθ᾽, ἀπαγξαίμην τρέχων. 780 
: ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ . : 
οὐδὲν λέγεις. ' 
h 4 q 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
δ τοὺς θεοὺς ἔγωγ᾽, ἐπεὶ “24: 
οὐδεὶς κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ τεθνεῶτος εἰσάξει δίκην. 


4,22; TOKPATHS 
chi, Cat ~ 9 ? » ἃ , »ν >» 
ὑθλεῖς" ἄπερρ᾽, οὐκ ἂν Sivdakay av o ἔτι. 


Ξε gokh 7 Treen “πὶ 


[8 


. from oneself an adversary’s shoulder 
in wrestling, and so foiling him: and 
here the sense may be much the same. 

779 ἐνεστώσης. ‘Instante ad- 
huc actione una.’ Cf. Demosth. 
896. 29, ἐνεστηκυίας δὲ τῆς δίκης δί- 
δωσιν ὁ Παρμένων ὅρκον. 

780 καλεῖσθ᾽.1 Cf. Vesp. 1441, 
ἕως ἂν τὴν δίκην ἄρχων καλῇ. For 
the elision see note on v. 988. 

ἀπαγξαίμην.] This is one of the 
ways to Hades suggested in Ran. 
121, pla μὲν γὰρ ἔστιν ἀπὸ κάλω καὶ 
θρανίου κρεμάσαντι σαυτόν. And in 
£q. 80, Nicias proposes escape by 
suicide. 

781 οὐδὲν λέγεις.1] What you say 
is naught.’ λέγειν τι, οὐδὲν, ‘to have 
some sense or reason, or none, in 
what you say’ is frequent in Plato. 

783 ϑιδάξαιμ᾽ ἀν.] This is Elms- 
ley’s correction. Another is διδά- 
ξαιμεν o ἔτι. Hermann’s defence 
of διδαξαίμην, from Pind. Olymp. 
VII. 77, τὸ διδάξασθαι δέ τοι εἰδότι 


ῥαΐτερον is not satisfactory for Attic 
Greek. For the double ἂν cf. Zhesm. 
196, καὶ γὰρ ἂν μαινοίμεθ᾽ av: and 
note on £g. 1108. In sentences 
where between the first and second 
ἂν many words intervene, the reason 
for its double appearance seems to 
be that the speaker wished to shew 
the conditional nature of the sen- 
tence from the very outset, and there- 
fore put ay near the beginning, and 
then, after the parenthetical clause 
repeated the particle with the verb 


for the sake of clearness. Aesch.. 


Ag. 345—7 is a case in point. θεοῖς 
δ᾽ ἂν, ἀμπλάκητος εἰ μόλοι στρατὸς, 
ἐγρηγορὸς τὸ πῆμα τῶν ὀλωλότων γέ- 
vor’ ἄν. ‘Before the gods may be 
—should the host return stained 
with sin against them—wakeful, 1 
say, may be will prove, &.’ In 
short simple phrases like the pre- 
sent the doubled ἂν may have some 
emphasizing force. ‘I won't teach 
you any more, that I won't.’ 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
€ A \ \ A a > , 
ὁτιὴ τί; ναὶ πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ὦ Σώκρατες. 


Ὲ 


ee Ἐπείτε, 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐπιλήθει σύ y ἅττ' ἂν καὶ μάθῃς" 785 


ἐπεὶ τί vuyl πρῶτον ἐδιδάχθης ; λέγε. 
= ππ φ" "πέσ MKT EON 
ZTPEVIAAHS FEVOIT τῶν MICK IAIN ὥκεσε͵ 


"Ores 
)δυτοῦ heyou 


S K7TR/YR/ TE ον 


/ 


oe Meh , , a > , A 3 
φέρ ἴδω, τί μέντοι πρῶτον ἣν; TL πρῶτον ἣν; 
/ 3 > Ka 2 , ΝΜ 
τίς ἣν ἐν ἣ ματτόμεθα μέντοι τἀλφιτα; 


aa 


οἴμοι, τίς ἦν; Pear, tear. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὐκ ἐς κόρακας ἀποφθερεῖ, 
ἐπιλησμότατον καὶ σκαιότατον γερόντιον; Latard 790 


Rank pro, Erika Steer’, 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


οἴμοι, τί οὖν δῆθ᾽ ὁ κακοδαίμων πεισομαι:; 
ἀπὸ γὰρ ὄλοῦμαι μὴ μαθὼν γλωττοστροφεῖν. 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Νεφέλαι, χρηστόν τι συμβουλεύσατε. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
ἡμεῖς μὲν, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, συμβουλεύομεν, 
εἴ σοι τις υἱός ἐστιν ἐκτεθραμμένος, 795 
πέμπειν ἐκεῖνον ἀντὶ σαυτοῦ μανθάνειν. 

ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽ υἱὸς καλός τε κἀγαθός" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλει γὰρ μανθάνειν, τί ἐγὼ πάθω ; 

ΧΟΡΟΣ 


\ »» Z 
ov δ᾽ ἐπιτρέπεις ; 


785 καὶ} The καὶ emphasizes 
μάθῃς; but seems best rendered in 


_ English by a stress laid on the aux- 
 iliary verb, ‘whatever you ave learnt, 


“........ 


you forget.’ 

786 νυνὶ. Cf. v. 825, ὥμοσας 
νυνὶ Ala, for νυνὲ with aorist= ‘ nu- 
per,’ ‘just now.’ 

790 ἐπιλησμότατον.] In form asif 
from ἐπίλησμος, but that is not in use. 

798 μανθάνειν, τί ἐγὼ πάθω ;]} 
Meineke puts a full stop after μαν- 


θάνειν, making ἀλλὰ γὰρ elliptical, 
as it so often is. But then τί ἐγὼ π. 
comes awkwardly without any con- 
junction or particle. Hermann pre- 
fers τέ yap πάθω, as in Lysistr. 884, 
Eccl. 880, Av. 1432. But no MSS. 
appear to have τί γὰρ π. in this 
place, and, as Dindorf says, the yep 
that has just gone before is a reason 
against γάρ : whereas in the passages 
adduced by Hermann the context 
justifies and requires yap. 


», Arse. had a pant ee, pillars 2 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


A pf ἊΣ ὦ ἐνῷ Stray εὖ εὐσω ὡματεῖ γὰρ καὶ σφρυγῷᾷ, 
κἀστ᾽ ἐξ γυναικῶν. εὐπτέρων τῶν Κοισύρας. LS. 


800 


ἀτὰρ μέτειμί yf αὐτόν" ἢν δὲ μὴ θέλῃ," gn & τς ΕΞ 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐκ ἐξελῶ ᾿ K τῆς οἰκίας. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανάμεινόν μ᾽ ὀλίγον εἰσελθὼν χρόνον. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


A a > » ᾿Ξ) id 
ap αἰσθάνει πλεῖστα δι’ ἡμᾶς ἀγαθ᾽ αὐτίχ᾽ ἕξων 


μόνας θεῶν; ὡς 


805 


oe ΟΡ» 3 Ν a “- 
ἕτοιμος 08 ἐστὶν ἅπαντα δρᾶν 


Of. x , 
oo ἂν κελεύης. 


\ >] ’ \ $3 , \ lel b] / 
σὺ δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἐκπεπληγμένου Kal φανερῶς ἐπηρμένου 


8i0_ 


γνοὺς ἀπολάψεις, ὅ τι πλεῖστον δύνασαι, 


, a / \ ay ΓΒΕ]. 
ταχέως" φιλεῖ yap πως τὰ τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑτέρᾳ 


th 
τρέπεσθαι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
wv \ Si € / bY 2S» 5 \ a 
οὔτοι μὰ τὴν Ομίχλην ἔτ᾽ ἐνταυθὶ μενεῖς" 


ἀλλ᾽ ἔ 
nm 33» 446: 


ἔσθι᾽ ἐλθὼν τοὺς Μεγακλέους κίονας. ,. 


815 


fats alk Paz BALinner Yen’ Pad SEE: 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ὦ δαιμόνιε, τί χρῆμα πάσχεις, ὦ πάτερ; 
οὐκ εὖ φρονεῖς μὰ τὸν Δία τὸν ᾿Ολύμπιον. 


800 εὐπτέρων.] This can hardly 
mean ‘soaring,’ as Walsh renders it. 
Ernesti thinks there may be refer- 
ence to some metaphorical use of 
the word bya tragic poet. We have 
no such use preserved of εὔπτερος: 
but ἄπτερος is curiously used (Aesch. 
Ag. 276); and οὐδέπω μακρὰν πτέ- 
σθαι σθένοντες, Soph. Oed. Tyr. 16, 
of the young and weak. Hence 

‘ well- feathered’ might imply ‘ vigor- 
ous, strong.” Strepsiades’ wife seems 
to have been rather a virago, ay- 
δρόβουλος if not ἀνδροπώγων ; and her 
son therefore naturally εὐσώματος 
and σφριγῶν, which would not fol- 
low so well if εὔπτερος be taken= 
‘well-plumed, fine-feathered,’ of a 
fine lady. 

805—812. While Strepsiades is 
gone after his son, the Chorus con- 


gratulate Socrates on the advantages 
he will get out of his dupe, advising 
him to make hay while the sun 
shines. 

810, ΠῚ σὺ δ᾽ ἀνδρὸς exrr....-yvous 
ἀπολάψεις.}) The genitive is go- 
verned by ἀπολάψεις, ‘you will suck 
out of the man in his bewilderment 
all the advantage you can, having 
perceived him thus bewildered, &c.’ 

814-888, Strepsiades goes to 
his son, threatens to turn him out of 
doors if he will not go to school, 
and displays his new-found know- 
ledge. Phidippides thinks his fa- 
ther mad, but at last obeys. He is 
brought to Socrates ; and is to learn 
direct from the two λόγω. 

814 pa τὴν ‘OplxAnv.] A So- 
cratic oath. Cf. v. 627. 


829] 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἰδού γ᾽ ἰδοὺ Av’ ᾽Ολύμπιον' τῆς μωρίας" 


Ν / / wv Ig 3 . » Ζ. ἊΝ ΓΑ ᾿ 
τὸ Δία νομίζειν, ὄντα τηλικουτονί. " 2 belie in Zeedva Cs 7 fo eo, 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


/ \ a? Sess > Ld 
τί δὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐγέλασας ἐτεόν ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐνθυμούμενος 820 
ὅτι παιδάριον εἶ καὶ φρονεῖς ἀρχαϊκα. 
[7 A ‘ > v7? > 4 f 
ὅμως ye μὴν πρόσελθ᾽, ἵν᾽ εἰδῇς πλείονα, 
καί σοι φράσω πρᾶγμ᾽ ὃ σὺ μαθὼν ἀνὴρ ἔσει. 
“ i.’ A \ / , 
ὅπως δὲ τοῦτο μὴ διδάξεις μηδένα. 
; ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ἰδού' τί ἔστιν; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦμοσας νυνὶ Δία. 825 
Ἐ 2 ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ἔγωγ᾽. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Te S e γ᾽ \ \ , 
ὁρᾷς οὖν ws ἀγαθὸν τὸ μανθάνειν ; 
οὐκ ἔστιν, ὦ Φειδιππίδη, Ζεύς. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ἀλλὰ τίς ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Δῖνος βασιλεύει, τὸν Δί ἐξεληλακώως. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


αἰβοῖ, τί ληρεῖς ; 


818 ἰδού γ᾽ iS0v.] In contempt, 
as in 27. 87, 344. Below, v. 825, 
ἰδοὺ is aS ΖΦ. 12, Or above, v. 82. 

819 τὸ Ala νομίζειν.] Cf. above, 
v. 268, τὸ δὲ μηδὲ κυνῆν.... ἐλθεῖν 
ἔχοντα. 

τηλικουτονί.] τελείαν ἔχοντα τὴν 
ἡλικίαν καὶ ὀφείλοντα πάντα εἰδέναι. 


Schol. A big hulking fellow like 


you ought to be beyond such folly 
and ignorance. 

824 ὅπως 8%...nSéva.] Strepsi- 
ades makes a secret of his know- 
ledge, as the scholar had done to 
him. Cf. v. 143, νομίσαι δὲ ταῦτα 
χρὴ μυστήρια. 

828 Δῖνος, κιτιλ.} Cf. above, 
Υ. 381. 


Ae 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἴσθι τοῦθ᾽ οὕτως ἔχον, 


@EIAINMIAHS 


τίς φησι ταῦτα; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Σωκράτης 6 Μήλιος 830 
καὶ Χαιρεφῶν, ὃς οἶδε τὰ ψυλλῶν ἴχνη. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐς τοσοῦτον τῶν μανιῶν ἐλήλυθας 
ὥστ᾽ ἀνδράσιν πείθει χολῶσιν; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


εὐστόμει, 


καὶ μηδὲν εἴπῃς φλαῦρον ἄνδρας δεξιοὺς 
Ν ca) ” Lt ς \ a / 
καὶ νοῦν ἔχοντας" ὧν ὑπὸ τῆς φειδωλίας 835 
> , 5 ᾽ \ ΄ > baw) > i / 
ἀπεκείρατ᾽ οὐδεὶς πώποτ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἠλείψατο 
οὐδ᾽ ἐς βαλανεῖον ἦλθε λουσόμενος" σὺ δὲ 
ὥσπερ τεθνεῶτος καταλόει μου τὸν βίον. ᾿ς Sx bz lance | 


ἀλλ᾽ ws τάχιστ᾽ ἐλθὼν ὑπὲρ 


830 Σωκράτης ὁ Μήλιος.] Dia- 
goras of Melos was believed to be 
an atheist: therefore Socrates, be- 
cause of his similar opinions, is call- 
edthe Melian. So, as Bergler notes, 
in Κα. 1267 Amynias is called 
the son of Sellus, because he was as 
poor as Aeschines son of Sellus. It 
is not probable that (as Wieland 
thought) any serious imputation on 
the citizenship or patriotism of So- 
crates is intended. Diagoras and 
Socrates were probably acquainted, 
for Diagoras was much at Athens, 
and was probably disliked by the 
Athenians merely because he was a 
Melian, for the charge of atheism 
against him is not well supported by 
his writings and poems. 

833 χολῶσιν.] χολῶν here=pe- 
λαγχολῶν, for which see Av. 14, 
Plut, 32. The Scholiast on the lat- 


2 “ / ΄ 
ἐμοῦ μάνθανε. 


ter tells us that this use of χολᾶν is 
peculiarly Attic, for that in general 
Greek it = θυμοῦσθαι. 

835 dv...dmexelpar’ οὐδεὶς, kth. | 
Cf. Av. 1282, ἐκόμων, ἐπείνων, ἐρρύ- 
πων, ἐσωκράτων. 

838 Karadde.] ‘You bathe 
away,—wash away,’ with the notion 
also of spending it on baths, &c. 
One Scholiast gives καταναλίσκεις 
εἰς λουτρά. Another δαπανᾷς, ἀφα- 
νίζεις. The same double meanings 
appear in Plaut. 7rin. 2. 4. 5, Co- 
messum, expotum, exun¢ctum, elu- 
tum in balineis. And ‘eluere’ fre- 
quently in Plaut. = ‘prodigere.’ 
There is of course reference to 
λουσόμενος in the preceding line. 
‘ They’re so sparing they won’t wash 
themselves, you unsparingly wash 
away my property, as if I were 
dead.’ 


851] 
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IOI 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


7 ᾽ x Ε] ΕῚ , \ ‘ / ” 
τί δ᾽ av παρ᾽ ἐκείνων καὶ μάθοι χρηστόν τις av; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


So Ao? 


840 


ἄληθες; ὅσαπερ ἔστ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις copa: 
γνώσει δὲ σαυτὸν ὡς ἀμαθὴς εἶ καὶ παχύς. C22. 
> > > / , 3 > f > \ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπανάμεινόν μ᾽ ὀλίγον ἐνταυθὶ χρόνον. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
“Ὁ -“ / 
οἴμοι, τί δράσω παραφρονοῦντος τοῦ πατρός ; 


\ 
πότερα παρανοίας αὐτὸν εἰσαγαγὼν ἕλω, 


845 


ἢ τοῖς σοροπηγοῖς τὴν μανίαν αὐτοῦ φράσω; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἊΝ a \ \ ΄ / > , 
φέρ᾽ ἴδω, σὺ τουτονὶ τί νομίζεις : εἰπέ por. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


> 1 
αλεκτρνόνα. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


καλῶς γε. 


\ \ Ti 
ταυτηνὶ δὲ τί; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


> Le) 
GQNEKTPUVOP . 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


” Φ' ΛΔ - , C. 
ἄμφω ταυτὸ; καταγέλαστος εἰ. 


μή νυν τὸ λοιπὸν, ἀλλὰ τήνδε μὲν καλεῖν 


850 


> , \ 3 >. ΄ 
ἀχεκτρύαιναν, τουτονὶ δ᾽ ἀλέκτορα. 


840 τί δ᾽ ἂν... ἀν.] Cf. note on 
783. For a wondering question like 
this followed by ἄληθες, cf. Eg. 89, 
πῶς δ᾽ ἂν μεθύων χρηστόν τι βουλεύ- 
σαιτ᾽ ἀνήρ; Δ. ἄληθες, οὗτος ; 

844. Strepsiades runs in and 
fetches out two fowls, cock and 
hen. 

845 παρανοίας eioayayav.] As 
Iophon is said to have done to his 
father Sophocles. 

846 σοροπηγοῖς. That they may 
have his coffin ready, for he is a cra- 
zy old dotard, and therefore near his 
death. Cf. Zyséstr. 599, σὺ δὲ δὴ τί 
μαθὼν οὐκ ἀποθνήσκεις ;...σόρον ὠνή- 
σει. 

847 τουτονὶ τί νομίζεις.] τοῦτον 


τίνα νομίζεις, Vulg. τουτονὶ, MSS. 
R. V. τί is better for the sense than 
τίνα, and is adopted by Dindorf, in 
his note. Indeed ταυτηνὶ δὲ τί in the 
next line seems almost to prove του- 
τονὶ τί to be right. 

852. Strepsiades’ new-found know- 
ledge meets with the same contempt 
as does Monsieur Jourdain’s, when 
his triumphant revelation to his wife 
and household that they talk ‘prose,’ 
and pout out their lips to utter U, 
only gains from Madame a scornful 
‘Qu’est-ce que c’est que tout ce ga- 
limatias-l4? Indeed Molitre evi- 
dently got the idea of the grammar 
lesson (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Act τι. 6, m1. 3) from Aristophanes. 
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ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 

ἀλεκτρύαιναν ; ταῦτ᾽ ἔμαθες τὰ δεξιὰ 

εἴσω παρελθὼν ἄρτι παρὰ τοὺς γηγενεῖς ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ, ο(., 


_— 


" , , ’ > 3. 4 , γε 2 376, 
χάτερα γε TOAN* αλλ ὁ TL μάθοιμ εἐκάστοτε, 
> / ΩΝ Ψ \ € \ / Ὕ a 
ἐπελανθανόμην av εὐθὺς ὑπὸ πλήθους ἐτῶν. 855 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
διὰ ταῦτα δὴ καὶ θοἰμάτιον ἀπώλεσας ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀπολώλεκ᾽, ἀλλὰ καταπεφρόντικα. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
7 
τὰς δ᾽ ἐμβάδας ποῖ τέτροφας, ὠνόητε σύ; α΄ Trach. inp, CySpp.meri| 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ ' 


“ 
ὥσπερ [Περικλέης ἐς τὸ δέον ἀπώλεσα. 


853 ‘ynyevets.] One Scholiast 
explains this by ‘pale and corpse- 
like,’ another by ‘impious and fight- 
ers against the gods,’ another by 
‘living beneath the earth.’ The se- 
cond explanation is taken by most 
commentators. Wieland translates 
‘Himmel-stiirmer.’ The two last 
meanings may be combined. The 
Socratic school are called, with some 
contempt, ‘sons of earth, earth-born 
giants,’ because of their boastful and 
impotent endeavours to dethrone the 
gods, but yet with reference also to 
their κατάγειος οἴκησις in the Con- 
templatory. For the giants as boast- 
ers cf. Av. 824, ἵν᾿ οἱ θεοὶ τοὺς γη- 
γενεῖς ἀλαζονευόμενοι καθυπερηκόν- 
τισαν; with which compare v. 102 
of this play, where Phidippides calls 
the sophists ἀλάζονας. Cf. also be- 
low, v. 1492. 

855 ἐπελανθανόμην av...... ἐτῶν. 
As far as the sense goes there is no 
need for preferring τῶν ἐτῶν and 
omitting ἄν. The use of a with 
impf. or aorist indic. in sentences not 
conditional may be abundantly illus- 
trated. Cf. Ran. git, ἕνα tw’ ἂν 
καθῖσεν. 014, ὁ δὲ χορός γ᾽ ἤρειδεν 
ὁρμαθοὺς ἂν μελῶν. 920, τὸ δρᾶμα 


δ᾽ ἂν διήει. 924, ῥήματ᾽ ἂν βόεια 
δώδεκ εἶπεν : also vv. 927, 946, 948 
—g5o. In all these passages ἂν 
with the past indic. is of habitual 
action. We use ‘he would do, he 
would be doing’ in the same way. 
Perhaps there is reference to a sup- 
pressed condition ‘He would (if 
ever he got the chance, every time 
he got the chance) do so and so. 

858 ποῖ Térpodas.] ‘ What have 
you done with your shoes? what 
have you brought your shoes to? 
Strepsiades had ‘thought away, used 
up in thought’ his cloak, so he is 
asked into what he has used up or 
developed his shoes. τρέφειν εἴς τι, 
‘to nourish, feed up, rear, bring up 
into anything,’ and so more gene- 
rally ‘to make into anything.” But 
I know no close parallel to this use 
of τρέφω. 

8:90 ὥσπερ Ilepixdéns.] Pericles, 
in his account of monies expended, 
put down of ten talents εἰς τὸ δέον 
ἀνήλωσα, and the item went unques- 
tioned by the people. He had with 
this money bribed Pleistoanax and 
Cleandridas to spare Attica. Plu- 
tarch mentions this in his life of 
Pericles. One Scholiast however 
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ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι, βαδιζ᾽, ἴωμεν: εἶτα τῷ πατρι va 
πιθόμενος ἐξάμαρτε: κἀγώ τοί Tore“ “72 4 ee A gerror Wen yma ey 
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860 


s YOu fa 
οἶδ᾽ ἑξέτει σοι τραυλίσαντι πιθόμενος, 7 
ὃν πρῶτον ὀβολὸν ἔλαβον ᾿Ηλιαστικὸν, 
τούτου ᾿πριάμην σοι Διασίοις ἁμαξίδα. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


ἢ μὴν σὺ τούτοις τῷ χρόνῳ ToT ἀχθέσει. 


86: 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
εὖ of ὅτι ἐπείσθης. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
ἔξελθ᾽. ἄγω γάρ σοι τὸν υἱὸν τουτονὶ, 


ἄκοντ᾽ ἀναπείσας. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 


Μ 
νηπύτιος γάρ ἐστ᾽ ἔτι 


A n a - Loon WE 
καὶ τῶν κρεμαθρῶν ov τρίβων τῶν ἐνθάδε. ant bear hou baihel, 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


c/a / ” x > , ΄ 
αὐτὸς τρίβων εἴης ἂν, εἰ κρέμαιό γε. 870 
Ts ‘ ὦ Ρ you'd Le bare v MAriad. ban Seam 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ, a 


οὐκ ἐς κόρακας; καταρᾷ σὺ τῷ διδασκάλῳ ; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ἰδοὺ κρέμαι᾽, ὡς ἠλίθιον ἐφθέγξατο 


seems to think this refers to monies 
᾿ embezzled in the matter of a statue 
of Athené, te which there is more 
distinct reference in Pac. 605, 6. 

863 ὀβολὸν... Ηλιαστικὸν.] The 
three-obol piece was generally the 
fee of the Heliastae. Cf. Z. 798. 
The Scholiast here says the pay was 
not fixed, but variable. 

864 τούτου ᾽πριάμην.] In strict- 
ness (as Dindorf notes) it should be 
πριώμενος : but the construction with 
οἶδα is dropped, and the indicative 
substituted. Meineke punétuates 
ποτε, οἶδ᾽, ἑξέτει, ‘I too once (I know) 
obeying you...bought...’. 

869 Kpepabpdv.] To avoid the 
use of ἃ in this word three changes 
are proposed, τῶν γε x., TOV Kpeua- 
. Opav οὔπω, τῶν κρεμαστρῶν: the last 


being preferred by Porson. Perhaps 
Dawes’ canon is scarcely certain 
enough to warrant our leaving the 
MSS. Certainly the form used above, 
v. 218, is κρεμάθρας, not Kpeudorpas, 
but the penultimate is short. Din- 
dorf says, ‘producta syllaba media 
dixit ut ponderosius hoc vocabulum 
videretur.’ This is very improbable. 
870 τρίβων.] Socrates had used 
τρίβων for ‘well versed in.’ Phi- 
dippides uses it for ‘an old thread- 
bare cloak,’ saying that if Socrates 
were hung up, he'd be for all the 
world like an old cloak hanging on 
a peg. ‘This explanation (Seager’s) 
seems right, and justifies the rebuke 
in v. 871. 
72 Kpépat’, ds ἠλίθιον. As the 
MSS. have κρέμαιό y ὡς 7A., and 
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\ - f- / 
καὶ τοῖσι χείλεσιν διερρυηκόσιν. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


πῶς ἂν μάθοι ποθ᾽ οὗτος ἀπόφευξιν δίκης 


ἢ κλῆσιν ἢ χαύνωσιν. ἀναπειστηρίαν; 


καίτοι ταλάντου τοῦτ᾽ ἔμαθεν Ὑπέρβολος. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἀμέλει, δίδασκε: θυμόσοφός ἐστιν ",“φύ 
εὐθύς γέ τοι παιδάριον ὃν τυνψουτονὶ, 


én arrev ἔνδον οἰκίας ναῦς τ᾽ ἔγλυφεν, 


ἁμαξίδας τε σκυτίνας εἰργάζετο, 
κἀκ τῶν σιδίων βατράχους ἐποίει" πῶς 
Som soreness 


[873 
ue aga 
875 
Re iret ρά δ᾽ α bey ho heghen Mam th 
880,74 


WTOV Nahr δ. 
OKELS. 


ὅπως δ᾽ ἐκείνω TO λόγω μαθήσεται, 

τὸν κρείττον᾽, ὅστις ἐστὶ, καὶ τὸν ἥττονα, 
ε / 

ὃς τἄδικα λέγων ἀνατρέπει TOV κρείττονα" 


Ν \ \ \ r bi Uj / 
ἐὰν δὲ μὴ, τὸν γοῦν ἄδικον πάσῃ τέχνῃ. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
“ὦ frsr | fhe ἄλφα ment tn ferior , 


Za ferin fe Aakl lear 


885 


αὐτὸς μαθήσεται τ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖν τοῖν ἜΡΙΣ 


ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπέσομαι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τοῦτό νυν μέμνησ᾽, ὅπως 


the exact repetition of the words κρέ- 
paid γε seems likely, this omission of 
γε by Dindorf is not quite satisfac- 
tory; nor yet is Meineke’s substitu- 
tion of ἴδιον for ἠλίθιον. Hermann 
proposed κρέμαιό Ὑ ἠλίθι᾽ ws. 

873 δϑιερρυηκόσιν.] διακεχηνό- 
σιν, ‘Scholl. Suidas explains it κε- 
“χαλασμένα, οὐ συνεστραμμένα. The 
philosophic and polite pronunciation 
was to be neatand mincing with lips 
under control. 

875 χαύνωσιν ἀναπειστηρίαν. 1 
‘Laxation suasive,’ Walsh. ‘ Inva- 
lidation’ might do. χαύνωσις is a 
weakening or loosening of the force 
and cogency of the adversary’s argu- 
ments; ὅταν τοῦ ἀντιδίκου προβάλ- 
λοντος λόγους πιθανοὺς εἰς τοὐναντίον 
τις αὐτοὺς περιτρέψῃ καὶ χαυνοὺς καὶ 
ἀσθενεῖς ποιήσῃ. Schol. The word 
was probably peculiar to rhetori- 

| cians. Cf. v. 318. 


876 καίτοι, κιτ.λ.}] ‘And yet 


Hyperbolus learnt all this, and paid 
me a good fee for it too.” On which 
Strepsiades-says, that his son was 
clever as a lad, and will perhaps after 
all be an apt pupil. 

877 θυμόσοφος.] Cf. Vesp. 1280, 
᾿Αριφράδην.. -θυμοσοφικώτατον ὅντινά 
ποτ ὥὦμοσε μαθόντα παρὰ μηδενὸς ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀπὸ σοφῆς φύσεως αὐτόματον ἐκμαθεῖν. 

881 πῶς δοκεῖς.) Cf. Plut. 742, 
οἱ δὲ...πῶς δοκεῖς τὸν Πλοῦτον ἦσπά- 
ζοντο. Ran. 54, τὴν καρδίαν ἐπά- 
take πῶς οἴει σφόδρα. Eur. Hipp. 
446, τοῦτον λαβοῦσα πώς δοκεῖς καθ- 
ὕβρισεν. All interrogative force 
seems lost in this colloquial use of 
πώς δοκεῖς, which thus is about equi- 
valent to ‘ You can’t think how cle- 
verly, greatly, &c.’ 

884 ds κρείττονα. Some MSS. 
want this line. Dobree would omit 
it. Bergk would also omit v. 885. 

887 ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπέσομαι.] This is 
better given to Socrates, as (after 
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πρὸς πάντα Ta δίκαι᾽ ἀντιλέγειν δυνήσεται. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ. 
χώρει δευρὶ, δεῖξον σαυτὸν 
τοῖσι θεαταῖς, καίπερ θρασὺς ὦν. ' 890 
AAIKOS é Ι 
ἴθ᾽ ὅποι χρήζεις. πολὺ γὰρ μᾶλλόν πῶ the φήσας, 
tv vers nerd ores. 


cal a 7 lel 
ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖσι λέγων ἀπολῶ. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


5 tal t / vv 
ATONELS συ; τίς WV; 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


λόγος. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


ἥττων f dy. perhafc, a bir Gry Ore | 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
ἀλλὰ σὲ νικῶ, τὸν ἐμοῦ κρείττω 


/ ? 3 
φάσκοντ εἰναι. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


/ \ al 
τί copey ποιῶν; 


895 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


γνώμας καινὰς ἐξευρίσκων. 


Beer) Meineke reads it, if with MS. 
Ray., Hermann, and Meineke, we 
tread vuv for γοῦν. The reading δ᾽ οὖν 
ofthe old editions might stand, on 
the score of sense. But probably 
Socrates goes out, and returns at v. 
1105, when the discussion is ended, 
with ‘Well! what now? which tu- 
tor do you choose for your son?’ 

888 Here a song of the Chorus is 
wanting, which probably the poet 
when remodelling this play never 
added. The word ΧΟΡΟΥ͂ (? XO- 
ΡΟΣ) is found in MS. Rav., and 
_ the Scholiast says ἐπιγραφὴ φέρεται 
᾿ χοροῦ. ᾿ 

889—948. The Just Cause (or 
Argument) and Unjust Cause come 


on personified. They have a pre- 
liminary skirmish, each confident of 
victory, and claiming the pupil. The 
Chorus rules that each shall in a 
set speech display his doctrine: to 
which they consent. 

889 χώρει δευρὶ, «.7.A.] The 
Scholiast says the Λόγοι are brought 
on the stage in baskets or cages like 
fighting cocks. 

Sor ἴθ᾽ ὅποι xpytes.] A scrap 
from the TZelephus of Euripides, 
Cf. below, v. 922. 

892 ἐν τοῖς πολλοῖσι.) Cf. Eur 
Lipp. 988, οἱ yap ἐν σοφοῖς φαῦλοι 
map ὄχλῳ μουσικώτεροι λέγειν. Cleon 
is similarly confident of victory be- 
fore Demus. £9. 710—15. 


fj" ba 


106 APIS TO®ANOTS [897 
ATKATIO> 
ταῦτα yap ἀνθεῖ διὰ τουτουσὶ 
τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 
Γ ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
οὐκ, ἀλλὰ σοφούς. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
ἀπολῶ σε κακῶς. 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
εἶπε, τί ποιῶν ; 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
τὰ δίκαια λέγων. 900 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνατρέψω ᾿γαὔτ᾽ ἀντιλέγων' 
οὐδὲ γὰρ εἶναι πάνυ φημὶ δίκην. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
ν᾿: 53 , 
οὐκ εἰναι φης: 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
φέρε γὰρ, ποῦ ᾽στιν; 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
παρὰ τοῖσι θεοῖς. 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
πῶς δῆτα δίκης οὔσης ὁ Ζεὺς 454 hour fray. 
οὐκ ἀπόλωλεν τὸν πατέρ᾽ αὑτοῦ 905 


δήσας; 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


>] lal \ \ 
αἰβοῖ, τουτὶ καὶ δὴ 


χωρεῖ τὸ κακόν' δότε μοι λεκάνην. 


807 ἀνθεῖ. Cf. below, v. 962, 
ὅτ᾽ ἐγὼ... ἤνθουν. 

gol ἀνατρέψω γαῦτ᾽.] A curi- 
ous crasis for ἐγὼ αὔτ᾽, which Mei- 
neke writes fully. Cf Vesp. 416, 
ἐγὼ ov μεθήσομαι. Some have ἀνα- 
τρέψω ταῦτ᾽. 

902 οὐδὲ... πάνυ.] πάνυ is to be 
taken with the negative. 

903 παρὰ τοῖσι θεοῖς.] Cf. Soph. 


Oced. Col, 1382, δίκη ξύνεδρος Ζηνός. 

g06 δήσας. Cf. Aesch. Zum. 
641, αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔδησε πατέρα πρεσβύ- 
τὴν Κρόνον, where the Furies in ἃ 
rather similar way call in question 
the justice of Zeus. 

907 χωρεῖ τὸ KaKov.] Cf Raz. 
1018, καὶ δὴ χωρεῖ τουτὶ τὸ κακόν. 

λεκάνην. ἵνα τὴν χολὴν ἐμέσω, 
Schol. 


“fpr LOCL ὟΣ τ 77 Ὁ 
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ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


τυφογέρων εἶ κἀνάρμοστος. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


> / 
καταπύγων εἶ κἀναίσχυντος. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


ῥόδα μ᾽ εἴρηκας. 47 


ἀηδὴς, ἄμουσος. Gl. Cf. Zg. 1236, 
ἐν ταῖσιν εὔστραις κονδύλοις ἡρμοττό- 
μην. 
gio ῥόδα μ᾽ εἴρηκας.] For this 
welcoming of abuse cf. below, v. 
1330. In Plaut. Pseud. 1. 3. 125— 
132 there is something of the same 
kind. Calydorus calls Ballio ‘ par- 
ricida,’ says ‘verberavisti patrem at- 
que matrem,’ cf. v. Ο11, πατραλοίας. 
912 χρυσῷ wartav.] Cf. Zecl. 


lords aie ΣΡ. 


7 
“Your wrnds Lhe σα, slicks δι Pry card 
Joo a og ese a 
καὶ βωμολόχος. ΟΙΟ 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
κρίνεσι στεφανοῖς. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
καὶ πατραλοίας. 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
χρυσῷ πάττων μ᾽ οὐ γιγνώσκεις. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
οὐ δῆτα πρὸ τοῦ γ᾽, ἀλλὰ μολύβδῳ. 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
νῦν δέ γε κόσμος τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐμοί. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
\ 5 Le] c » , 
θρασὺς εἶ πολλοῦ. δἰ ΝΗ by “ low, chath ; 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
σὺ δέ γ᾽ ἀρχαῖος. 915 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
διὰ σ᾽ οὐ φοιτᾶν 
908 κἀνάρμοστος.] ἄρρυθμος,Θ 8:6, εὐθὺς κατεχρύσου πᾶς ἀνὴρ Ev- 


ριπίδην. 

gi3—14. ‘These things were 
not counted honourable formerly,’ 
says the Just Cause. ‘But now 
they are,’ says his opponent. 

915 πολλοῦ.] For a similar use, 
cf. Zg. 822, πολλοῦ δὲ... ἐλελήθης ἐγ- 
κρυφιάζων. Ἐκ. 

οιό διὰ σ᾽ οὐ] The ‘proceleus- 
matic’ of Dindorf’s διὰ σὲ δὲ ¢. 
seems very doubtful. For an in- 


΄ 


108 


οὐδεὶς ἐθέλει τῶν μειρακίων" 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


[917 


καὶ γνωσθήσει ποτ᾽ ᾿Αθηναιοις 


φ / \ ’ / 
οἷα διδάσκεις τοὺς ἀνοήτους. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


αὐχμεῖς αἰσχρῶς. 


ΔΙΚΆΑΤΟΣ 


\ ΄ »} > U 
σὺ δέ γ᾽ εὖ πράττεις. 
<4 
καίτοι προτερόν γ᾽ ἐπτώχευες, “HE Ore are 
Τήλεφος εἶναι Μυσὸς φάσκων, 


> ΄ 
ἐκ πηριδίου 


920 


foley cnet: ἐάν, 


Jraxcps γνώμας τρώγων Πανδελετείους. 
- 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
v / 
ὦμοι σοφίας. Of, ἐς 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
ὦμοι μανίας, 925 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
Ka b) / 6 
ἧς ἐμνήσθης. 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


τῆς σῆς πόλεώς θ᾽, 


4 
ἥτις σε τρέφει 


λυμαινόμενον τοῖς μειρακιοις. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


οὐχὶ διδάξεις τοῦτον Κρόνος 


stance of the elision of σὲ, even when 
emphatic, cf. Zg. 711, κἀγὼ δὲ σ᾽ 
ἕλξω καὶ διαβαλῷ πλείονα. 

920 σὺ δέ γ᾽ εὖ πράττεις.] ‘Yes 
(I may be rather shabby) and you’re 
in good case,’ roguery being upper- 
most nowadays. ‘Probitas lauda- 
tur et rr Juv. 

922 Τήλεφος. The Unjust Cause 
is identified with Telephus, and of 
course by implication with Telephus’ 
poet Euripides. For Telephus and 
his beggary see Ach. 430—460. 

924 γνώμας τρώγων ΠΙανδελετεί- 
ovs.] Pandeletus was a scoundrelly 
informer and litigious knave. Schol. 


ὧν. Nethuselar . 


Instead of ἄρτους, which one wculd 
expect as the contents of a beggar’s 
wallet, Telephus is made to eat γνώ- 
μας. 

925, 6 ὦμοι...τῆς σῆς. This alter- 
nate arrangement seems better than 
the older one of Dindorf’s Poetae 
Scenict. It is supported by MS. Rav. 
Unjust Cause exclaims in wonder at 
the σοφία of Euripides, mentioned 
by his opponent, and attributed to 
himself: who retorts that it is rather 
madness in him, and in the city that 
tolerates him. 

929 Κρόνος ὦν.] Cf. v. 1070, 
and above, νυ. 398, Κρονίων ὄζων. 


947] 
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AIKAIO= 


" > fen A \ 
εἴπερ γ᾽ αὐτὸν σωθῆναι χρὴ 


930 


καὶ μὴ λαλιὰν μόνον ἀσκῆσαι. AetAcng Cul Ls 
o 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


δεῦρ᾽ ἴθι, τοῦτον δ᾽ ἔα μαίνεσθαι. Corre “26:2 ety man, 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
κλαύσει, τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἢν ἐπιβάλλῃς. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
παύσασθε μάχης καὶ λοιδορίας. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐπίδειξαι 


935 


U \ / 4 2 Ie 
σύ τε TOUS προτέρους ἅττ᾽ ἐδίδασκες, 


ld 
σύ τε τὴν καινὴν 


/ “ x > , A 
παίδευσιν, ὅπως ἂν ἀκούσας σφῷν 


3 / lal 
ἀντιλεγοντοιν κρίνας φοιτᾷ. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


δρᾶν ταῦτ᾽ ἐθέλω. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
κἄγωγ᾽ ἐθέλω. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


φέρε δὴ πότερος λέξει πρότερος ; 


940 


; ΑΔΙΚΟΣ } 
τούτῳ δώσω" 7 uit Lt Aim bepen 


Sf 5 > , e BY , 
KaT ἐκ τούτων ὧν ἂν λέξῃ 
lal 8. «Ἃ 
ῥηματίοισιν καινοῖς αὐτὸν 
, 
καὶ διανοίαις κατατοξεύσω. 


Ν a > xX 3 / 
τὸ τελευταῖον δ᾽, ἢν ἀναγρύζῃ, 


945 


\ , “ \ 2 
τὸ πρόσωπον ἅπαν καὶ τὠφθαλμω 
¢ 3 a 
κεντούμενος ὥσπερ UT ἀνθρηνῶν 


933. There seems no need to re- 
duce this line to a paroemiac by al- 
teration, though the Scholiast in his 
scheme of the metre says it is one. 

935 émlSefar.] Compare the 
Platonic use of ἐπίδειξις for a show- 
speech. 

938 κρίνας φοιτᾷ] He is to 


choose between them, and attend the 
teaching of whichever he likes. 

945 avaypv{y.] Cf Ay. 294, 
διαφορήσω o εἴ τι γρύξεις. 

947 ἀνθρηνῶν. ἔστι δὲ εἶδος με- 
λίσσης ὅμοιον σφηξίν. Cf. Vesp. 
1080. 


10 


« \ A a 5 nr 
ὑπὸ τῶν γνωμῶν απολεῖται. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


[948 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


νῦν δείξετον τὼ πισύνω τοῖς περιδεξίοισι 


λόγοισι καὶ φροντίσι καὶ γνωμοτύποις μερίμναις, 
ς an ‘ 
ὁπότερος αὐτοῖν λέγων ἀμείνων φανήσεται. 


“ \ “ 5 / / > a / 
νῦν yap ἅπας ἐνθάδε κίνδυνος ἀνεῖται σοφίας, 


955 


ἧς πέρι τοῖς ἐμοῖς φίλοις ἔστιν ἀγὼν μέγιστος. 
> > > rn \ / ” -“» 
ἀλλ᾿ ὦ πολλοῖς τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους ἤθεσι χρηστοῖς στε- 


φανώσας, 


ῥῆξον φωνὴν ἧτινι χαίρεις, καὶ τὴν σαυτοῦ φύσιν εἶπέ. QOO 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
λέξω τοίνυν τὴν ἀρχαίαν παιδείαν, ὡς διέκειτο, ἔαΣ, (SE Ye 
oT ἐγὼ τὰ δίκαια λέγων ἤνθουν καὶ σωφροσύνη ᾽νενόμιστο. 
πρῶτον μὲν ἔδει παιδὸς φωνὴν “γρύξαντος μηδέν ἀκοῦσαι: 
εἶτα βαδίξειν ἐν ταῖς, ν ὁδοῖς εὐτάκτως ἐς κιθαριστοῦ 
τοὺς κωμήτας γυμνοὺς ς aOpoous, Kel κριμνώδη KATAVUOL. = Onn 
εἶτ᾽ αὖ προμαθεῖν dow ἐδίδασκεν, TO μηρὼ μὴ ξυνέχοντας, 
ἢ Παλλάδα περσέπολιν δεινὰν, ἢ Τηλέπορόν τι βόαμα, 


950—960. The Chorus expect a 
great display of wisdom in the com- 
ing contest. Compare the choric 
songs in the Rane, 875—882, and 
895—904, which are rather like this. 
Metrically vv. 1024—35 should cor- 
respond, but do not exactly. Pro- 
bably Aristophanes left parts imper- 
fect. See note on v. 888. 

951 γνωμοτύποις.] So in Ran. 
877, ἀνδρῶν γνωμοτύπων. Cf. also 
Ἔχ. 1379, γνωμοτυπικός. 

055, 6 νῦν γὰρ ἅπας.. «ἀγὼν μέ- 
γιστος.} Cf. Δα... 882, νῦν γὰρ 
αἀγὼν σοφίας ὁ μέγας χωρεῖ πρὸς ἔρ- 
γον ἤδη. ἀνεῖται, ‘is let loose, is 
started ;’ the metaphor seems from 
hounds let loose after the prey. Cf. 
Hom. //. ε. 405, σοὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῦτον 
ἀνῆκε θεά. 

960 ῥῆξον φωνὴν.) Cf. above, 
ν. 357, ῥήξατε φωνήν. 

g61—1023. The Just Cause de- 
scribes the old system of education: 
how youths were silent, orderly, and 


modest ; learnt the simple severe 
style of music; were forbidden lux- 
uries, and trained to be manly ; were 
respectful to their parents and elders. 
To this training they invite Phidip- 
pides, contrasting its results with 
those of the new school. 

964 εἶτα βαδίζειν, κιτ.λ.1 Mitch- 
ell compares the description of the 
Spartan youth given in Xenophon, 
De Rep. Luc. c. 3, ἐν Tats ὁδοῖς ἐπέ- 
ταΐξεν (ὁ Λυκοῦργος) ἐντὸς μὲν τοῦ 
ἱματίου τὼ χεῖρε ἔχειν, σιγῇ δὲ πο- 
ρεύεσθαι, περιβλέπειν δὲ μηδαμοῖ ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτὰ τὰ πρὸ τῶν ποδών ὁρᾶν... ἐκείνων 
Tor οὖν ἧττον μὲν ἂν φωνὴν ἀκούσαις ἢ 
τῶν λιθίνων, ἧττον δ᾽ ἂν ὄμματα με- 
ταστρέψαις ἢ τῶν “χαλκῶν, αἰδημονε- 
στέρους δ᾽ ἂν αὐτοὺς ἡγήσαιο καὶ αὖ- 
τῶν τῶν ἐν τοῖς θαλάμοις παρθένων. 

965 γυμνοὺς.] Opposite to ἐντε- 
τυλιγμένους. Cf. v. 987, and the 
Scholiast there. 

967 Παλλάϑα, k.t.4.] The first 
words of a song written by one Lam- 


ee 
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707, 2Acteng 


3 
ἐντειναμένόυς τὴν ἅρμο 
»"»---- ...,.--.-- 


/ a e / ͵7ὔ 
νίαν, ἣν οἱ πατέρες παρέδωκαν, . 


A eh Ne ; 
εἰ δέ τις αὐτῶν βώμδ οχεύσζιτ ἢ Κάμψειέν τινα καμπὴν, 


rs A = a 
οἵας οἱ νῦν Tas κατὰ Φρῦνιν ταύτας Tas δυσκολοκάμπτους, ον» πές 


ἐπετρίβετο τυπτόμενος πολλὰς ὡς τὰς Μούσας ἀφανίζων. 
ἐν παιδοτρίβου δὲ καθίζοντας τὸν μηρὸν ἔδει προβαλέσθαι 
τοὺς παῖδας, ὅπως τοῖς ἔξωθεν μηδὲν δείξειαν ἀπηνές" 974 
εἶτ᾽ αὖ πάλιν αὖθις ἀνιστάμενον συμψῆσαι, καὶ προνοεῖσθαι 
εἴδωλον τοῖσιν ἐρασταῖσιν τῆς ἥβης μὴ καταλείπειν. 
(ἠλείψατο δ᾽ ἂν τοὐμφαλοῦ οὐδεὶς παῖς ὑπένερθεν τότ᾽ ἂν, 


vA 
@WOTE 


τοῖς αἰδοίοισι δρόσος Kai χνοῦς ὥσπερ μήλοισιν ἐπήνθει") 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν μαλακὴν φυρασάμενος τὴν φωνὴν πρὸς τὸν ἐραστὴν 

αὐτὸς ἑαυτὸν προαγωγεύων τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς ἐβάδιζεν, οϑο 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑλέσθαι δειπνοῦντ᾽ ἐξῆν κεφάλαιον τῆς ῥαφανῖδος, 


.Ὸ᾽ vw A 
οὐδ᾽ ἄννηθον τῶν πρεσ 


procles, son of Midon; of which the 
Scholiast gives us thus much: ΠΠαλ- 
Adda περσέπολιν, δεινὴν θεὸν ἐγρεκύ- 
δοιμον, ποτικλήζω, πολεμαδόκον ἁ- 
νὰν παῖδα Διὸς μεγάλου δαμάσιππον. 
The next was a song of Cydides that 
began, τηλέπορόν τι βόαμα λύρας. 

969 ἐντειναμένους τὴν ἁρμονίαν. 
‘With the earnest severe harmony 
of the olden time.’ In Ach. 665, 
the μοῦσα ἔντονος ᾿Αχαρνικὴ is in- 
voked. σύντονος applied to a musical 
ἁρμονία seems nearly the same, and 
is the opposite of ἀνειμένη. συν- 
τόνου οὔσης τῆς παλαιᾶς ἁρμονίας, 
οὐκ ἀνειμένης, ὡς οἱ νέοι ἐπενόησαν. 
Schol. 

970, 71 καμπὴν.. δυσκολοκάμ- 
πτους.] Cf. above, v. 333, ᾷσματο- 
κάμπτας. A fragment of Pherecrates 
in Plutarch especially connects Phry- 
nis with this style of music. Φρῦνις 
δ᾽ ἴδιον στρόβιλον ἐμβαλών τινα κάμ- 
πτων με καὶ στρέφων ὅλην διέφθορεν 
15 acomplaint put into Music’s mouth. 
Plutarch further says that music till 
the age of Phrynis ἁπλῇ τις οὖσα 
διετέλει. Phrynis was a Lesbian. 
Mitchell quotes from /vashoe, ‘Thou 
art one of those who with new French 


/ id / OV , 
βυτέρων ἁρπάζειν οὐδὲ σέλινον, 
γῸ > A se igs e Leet ΠΟΥ, 
οὐδ᾽ ὀψοφαγεῖν, οὐδὲ κυχλίζείν, οὐ 


ἴσχειν τὼ πόδ᾽ ἐναλλάξ. 
graces or tra-liras dost disturb the 
ancient English bugle-notes. Prior, 
that last flourish on the recheat hath 
added fifty crowns to thy ransom, 
for corrupting the true old manly 
blasts of venerie.’ 

οι οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἑλέσθαι, κ. τ. λ.] 
They were not allowed to take the 
viands on table before their elders. 
Eubulus, a comic writer, says αἀμύ- 
λων παρόντων, ἐσθίουσ᾽ ἑκάστοτε ἄ- 
νηθα καὶ σέλινα καὶ φλυαρίας, καὶ 
κάρδαμ᾽ ἐσκευασμέν. These last 
were considered delicacies. 

982 ἄννηθον.) Cf. Zhesm. 486, 
κεδρίδας, ἄννηθον, σφάκον, which 
seems to prove Dindorf and others 
right in preferring ἄννηθον to ἂν ἄ- 
νηθον. Several MSS. have simply 
ἄνηθον. 

983 κιχλίζειν.] κίχλας ἐσθίειν ἢ 
ἀτάκτως γελᾶν. Schol. Inv. 1073 
κιχλισμῶν is the reading of the Scho- 
liast: which makes for the second 
interpretation here. Cf. Theocr. ΧΙ. 
78, κιχλίσδοντι δὲ πᾶσαι. But the 
other meaning would also suit the 
sense, and follow naturally after ὁ- 


ψοφαγεῖν. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
ἀρχαῖά γε καὶ Διπολιώδη καὶ τεττίγων ἀνάμεστα 
καὶ Κηκείδου καὶ Βουφονίων. 

ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 

ἀλλ᾽ οὖν ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἐκεῖνα, 

ἐξ ὧν ἄνδρας Μαραθωνομάχας ἡμὴ παίδευσις ἔθρεψεν. 986 
σὺ δὲ τοὺς νῦν εὐθὺς ἐν ἱματίοισι διδάσκεις ἐντετυλίχθαι" 
ὥστε μ᾽ ἀπάγχεσθ᾽, ὅταν ὀρχεῖσθαι ἸΙαναθηναίοις δέον 


112 [984 


Wer 
αὐυτοὺυς 


984 Διπολιώδη.] The 
πόλεια is mentioned in 
τεττίγων ἀνάμεστα ref 
fashioned wearing of 
in the hair, for which 
1331, τεττιγοφύρας: 

985 Κηκείδου.] 
thyrambic poet. ol. 

Bovooviey. ] ancient festival 
in memory of thé first slaughter of 
the ox in the Acropolis when it 
touched the sacred offerings. It had 
previously been unlawful to sacrifice 
oxen. 

ἀλλ᾽ οὖν, K.T.A.] At all events 
the old discipline gave us good fight- 
ing men, your new one makes effe- 
minate idlers. 

986 Μαραθωνομάχας.] Cf. Ach. 
181 for the form: and £9. 731, 1334 
for references to Marathon, of which 
the Athenians were so fond. Thu- 
cydides says (II. 34) of those who 
fell at Marathon, ἐκείνων δὲ διαπρεπῆ 
τὴν ἀρετὴν κρίναντες αὐτοῦ καὶ τὸν 
τάφον ἐποίησαν. 

987 ἱματίοισι διδάσκεις.1 The 
weight of MS. authority is for ἱμα- 
τίοισι διδάσκεις, rather than ἱματίοις 
προδ., and this absence of the usual 
caesura Dindorf parallels from Av. 
600, τῶν ἀργυρίων" οὗτοι yap ἴσασι" 
λέγουσι δέ τοι τάδε πάντες. ἱματίοις, 
cloaks and wraps, marks of softness 
and effeminacy. τὸ δὲ ἐντετυλίχθαι 
τὸ ἐναντίον τῷ γυμνοῦσθαι. Schol. 
This teaching however could not 
fairly be charged on Socrates, who, 
as we have seen in note on v, 363, 


ancient di- 


was particularly hardy: who in the 


severest winter went out clad as 


usual, τῶν ἄλλων ἢ οὐκ ἐξιόντων &- 


δοθεν, ἢ, εἴ τις ἐξίοι, ἠμφιεσμένων τε ᾿ 
θαυμαστὰ δὴ ὅσα, καὶ ὑποδεδεμένων 
αἱ ἐνειλιγμένων τοὺς πόδας εἰς πίλους 
καὶ ἀρνακίδας. Plat. Symp. 220 E. 
The old man in Vesf. 1133 objects 
to the fleecy cloak: BA. τὸν τρίβων 
ἄφες, τηνδὶ δὲ χλαῖναν ἀναβαλοῦ τρι- 
βωνικώς. PI. ἔπειτα παῖδας χρὴ φυ- 
τεύειν κἀκτρέφειν, ὅθ᾽ οὑτοσί με νῦν 
ἀποπνῖξαι βούλεται; 5 

988 ἀπάγχεσθ᾽, ὅταν.] Here, as 
in vy. 780, καλεῖα δ᾽ ἀπαγξαίμην τρέ- 
χων, is an unmistakeable instance of 
simple elision of at in the passive 
infinitive: for the syllables ὅτ, ἀπ, 
are necessarily by the metre short. 
Sometimes as in Raz. 509, περιό- 
ψομάπελθόντ', the syllable resulting 
from the combined vowel sounds is 
necessarily long; sometimes, as in 
vv. 7, 42, 1347, of this play it might 
be either. In the first of these two 
cases we must consider it crasis or 
aphaeresis (called also pseudocrasis, 
cf. Jebb’s Zlectra, note on v. 314), 
in the latter we may do so; and pro- 
bably should do so rather than con- 
sider these to be instances of elision: 
for there was certainly in Attic poets 
a great unwillingness to elide di- 
phthongs. Whether we call and write 
these combinations as by crasis or 
aphaeresis i is perhaps (except for uni- 
formity’s sake) not very important. 
Thiersch (Gr. Gr. pp. xxxi. xxxii. of 
Appendix) thinks that, as crasis and 
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τὴν ἀσπίδα τῆς κωλῆς ΠΑ ἀμελῇ τῆς Τρυτογενείας. 


πρὸς ταῦτ᾽, ὦ Hespeaeion,: Ὁ 
αἱροῦ" 


“Ἢ ἐμὲ τὸν κρείττω λόγον 


990 


κἀπιστήσει μισεῖν ἀγορὰν Kal ae ἀπέχεσθαι 
καὶ τοῖς αἰσχροῖς αἰσχύνεσθαι, κἂν σκώπτῃ τίς σε, φλέ- 


γεσθαι" 


καὶ τῶν θάκων τοῖς πρε so ὑτέρ 


Rolfe τα ἤτοι ραμο αἱ προσιοῦσιν, 


καὶ μὴ un περὶ τοὺς σαυτοῦ γονεα σκαϊουργεῖν, "ἄλλο τε μηδὲν 


αἰσχρὸν ποιεῖν, 


aphaeresis are in nature the same, 
‘there should properly be always a 
junction of the words, ὁ. g. δηγὼ, 
μήκφύγῃ, ἀξιὠγώμαυτὸν (Lg. 182),’ 
or, since this junction, though agree- 
able to ancient orthography and in- 
scriptions, appears strange to us, that 
the writing by crasis should be adopt- 
ed, where perspicuity does not op- 
pose, and where the forms do not 
appear unusual. 

989. They use their shields for 
their own shelter, not to aid the 
movements of the dance. Such 
raust be the main sense of the line 
(as Walsh has seen), introduced as it 
is by ὥστε μ᾽’ ἀπ. after a complaint 
that the young men of the day were 
taught to muffle themselves in wraps. 

992 φλέγεσθαι.) ‘To blush.’ 
Walsh. ‘Excandescere.’? Schutz. 
The word surely includes both; the 
outward flush of honest shame in the 
face as a mark of honest indignation 
within. 

993 ὑπανίστασθαι.] Cf. Hom. 
Tl. a. 553, θεοὶ δ᾽ ἅμα πάντες ave- 
_ σταν ἐξ ἑδέων σφοῦ πατρὸς, ἐναντίον. 
Virg. Zcl. vi. 66, Utque viro Phoe- 
bi chorus assurrexerit omnis. Cf. 
also Virg. Georg. 11. 98. 

995 ὅτι τῆς Αἰδοῦς, κι τ.λ.} ‘ Be- 
cause you are to form anéw a very 
model of Honour. Such seems the 
sense of Dindorf’s reading; which 
Aristides confirms, ἄγαλμα δ᾽ dv τις 


ore ,τῆς Αἰδοῦς μέχλεις τἄγαλμ᾽ ava- 
Ὁ iG TpeeAAt 
“τειν vt ἢ chew. in 

μηδ᾽ εἰς ὀρχηστρίδος eicarret, oi 
μήλῳ βληθεὶς ὑπὸ πορνιδίου, 


ovs αὐτὸν εἶναι. “ΝΊΠΙ] 
decet committere qui 
plum exhibiturus sis.’ 
Hermann. Bithe expression is cu- 
rious; and the MSS. have ἀναπλάσ- 
cewordvamhdoetigg whence someread 
ἀναπλήσειν. The Scholiasts are puz- 
zling and contradictory. One speaks 
of a various reading ἀφανίζειν. An- 
other says, ‘ because you are to prac- 
tise and value honour, if you choose 
me, and are to recover its neglected 
image, as it were, and bring it to 
perfection in your own self;’ adding 
a quotation from Demosthenes where 
altars of δίκη, εὐνομία, and αἰδὼς, are 
spoken of. Whether it be ἀναπλάτ- 
Tew or ἀναπλήσειν, the use is rather 
strange. Reiz proposed to read 6 τι, 
wénret; and ἀφανίζειν, ‘you must do 
nothing base which shall destroy 
&c.’ Meineke takes 6 τι and μέλλει, 
keeping however ἀναπλήσειν : with 
what sense and construction we are 
left to guess. Upon the whole, Din- 
dorf’s reading and interpretation may 
be acquiesced in, though doubtful. 
The context, I think, more naturally 
suggests ‘do ‘nothing shameful, which 
shall tarnish your honour or disgrace 
you,’ than ‘do nothing shameful, for 
you are to be a pattern of honour :’ 
but no satisfactory reading to com- 
bine with the 6 τι μέλλει. has been 
proposed. 

997 μήλῳ βληθὲὰς.1 Cf. Virgil’s 


age 


(tt nen 7 


ke οἱ νῦν, 


114 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


[οοδ 


» 2 cal A \ \ “5 \ / 
μηδ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν τῷ πατρὶ μηδὲν, μηδ᾽ ᾿Ιαπετὸν καλέσαντα 


μνησικακῆσαι τὴν ἡλικίαν, ἐξ ἧς ἐνεοττοτροφήθης. 
Ὁ. Τ΄ὦὃὦ' ..ς.ς.ς-.-ᾧ-ᾧ(Ἄ τ ῳὀὕ{{Ὁὑὕ΄ὦὖ΄ 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


> ht) > U / 7 \ \ U 
εἰ ταῦτ᾽, ὦ μειράκιον, πείσει τούτῳ, νὴ TOY Διόνυσον 


1000 


τοῖς “Immoxpatous υἱέσιν εἴξεις, καί σε καλοῦσι βλιτο-᾿ 


μάμμαν. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
5» at / , ’ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὖν Χιπαρός γε καὶ εὐανθὴς ἐν γυμνασίοις διατρίψεις, 


οὐ στωμύλλων κατὰ τὴν σον τριβολεκτράπελ᾽, οἷάπερ 
Salle y. Leet af 


οὐδ᾽ ἑλκόμενος περὶ πρωγματίου γλισχραντιλογεξεπιτρίπτου' 


‘Malo me Galatea petit lasciva pu- 
ella,’ from Theocr. /dyl/. νι. 6, τῷ 
μήλῳ βάλλω σε. 

ἀποθραυσθῇς.] ‘Be knocked off 
from your high pedestal of honour :’ 
‘fall from your high reputation.’ 
Walsh. The word βληθεὶς suggested 
this curious metaphor. 

908 ᾿Ιαπετὸν.] Iapetus, being 
brother of Cronus, serves like him 
for the ze plus ultra of antiquity. 

999 μνησικακῆσαι τ. ἡλ.} This 
cannot mean ‘to reproach with the 
ills of age,’ as L. and S. giveit. μνη- 
σικακεῖν is to be μνησίκακος, ‘mind- 
ful of evil, revengeful, bearing a 
grudge ;’ and a forgetfulness of good, 
thanklessness, seems almost implied 
in this character. The ἡλικία of a 
father, by which his son was fostered 
as an infant, cannot be equivalent to 
γῆρας, but rather means ‘strong 
manhood.’ And though strictly 
speaking this should give no ground 
to a son for μνησικακία, but for the 
opposite, yet a thankless person 
might remember support given by 
strength to his weakness as a griev- 
ance, and spitefully rejoice that the 
tables were now turned. ‘Or call 
The greybeard an old-fashioned do- 
tard, From a grudge you conceived, 
when, sturdy and tall, He supported 
your feet as they tottered.’ Walsh. 

τοοι Ἱπποκράτους υἱέσιν. Tele- 
sippus, Demophon, and Pericles, ri- 


Out 


diculed for their silliness, of whom . 
Eupolis says, Ἱπποκράτους τε παῖδες 

ἐμβόλιμοί τινες βληχητὰ τέκνα κοὐ- 

δαμῶς τοῦ νῦν τρόπου. Schol. There 

is said to Le a sort of half-pun meant 

in υἱέσιν resembling ὑσίν ; and Pho- 

tius says that these sons of Hippo- 

crates (and some others) were com- 

monly called ‘ swine.’ 

καλοῦσι.] Future tense, as follow- 
ing εἴξεις. 

βλιτομάμμαν.] From βλίτον, an 
insipid herb, and μάμμα = μήτηρ, 
‘qui infantis instar, matrem perpe- 
tuo vocantis, simplex et stolidus est.’ 
Herm. Cf. Plaut. γα. Iv. 4.°7, 
for bliteus in the sense of ‘insipid, 
tasteless.’ 

1003 τριβολεκτράπελ᾽.] τρίβολος 
is properly ‘a prickly plant of the 
caltrop kind’ (cf. Virgil’s ‘lappae- 
que tribulique’), which sticks in 
sheep’s wool, cf. Lysistr. 576. It is 
then used for ‘smart pointed say- 
ings.’ ἐκτράπελος means ‘strange, 
out-of-the-way, far-fetched.’ Hence 
the compound will mean ‘ far-fetch- 
ed jokes, out-of-the-way witticisms 
and subtleties.’ Of such τριβολεκ- 
τράπελα we have an instance in £7. 
1377—8o0, introduced by τὰ petpa- 
Kid...@ στωμυλεῖται τοιαδὶ καθήμενα. 
The words and phrases there are 
ἐκτράπελα, but surely sot ‘coarse 
and rude,’ as L. and S. make this 
compound mean. 
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ἀλλ᾽ εἰς ᾿Ακαδημειαν κατιὼν ὑπὸ ταῖς μορίαις ἀποθρέξει 1005 
στεφανωσάμενος καλάμῳ λευκῷ μετὰ σώφρονος ἡλικιώτου, 
ΓᾺ ΕΙΣ \ 8 / \ ’ / 
eng μέλακος ὄζων καὶ ἀπραγμοσύνης καὶ λεύκης φυλλοβολούσης, 
ἦρος ἐν ὥρᾳ χαίρων, ὁπόταν πλάτανος Treréa ψιθυρίζη. 
ἢν ταῦτα ποιῇς ἁγὼ φράζω, 


καὶ πρὸς τούτοις προσέχῃς τὸν νοῦν, Ἔν. 588. yor eonts 1010 0Com πλάι hap 


ἕξεις ἀεὶ στῆθος λιπαρὸν, 


χροιὰν λευκὴν, ὦμους μεγάλους, 
γλῶτταν βαιὰν, πυγὴν μεγάλην, 


πόσθην μικράν. 


Ὁ 7 a - la > , 
nv δ᾽ ἅπερ οἱ viv ἐπιτηδεύης, 


IOI5 


πρῶτα μὲν ἕξεις χροιὰν wypar, 
ὦμους μικροὺς, στῆθος λεπτὸν, 
γλῶτταν μεγάλην, πυγὴν μικρὰν, 
κωλῆν μεγάλην, ψήφισμα μακρὸν, 


/ > > i 
καὶ G@ AVATELOEL 


\ \ ? \ eA \ ε lal 
TO μὲν αἰσχρὸν ἅπαν καλὸν ἡγεῖσθαι, 


τὸ καλὸν δ᾽ αἰσχρόν" 


1020 


\ οἱ , lol > / 
Kal πρὸς τούτοις τῆς Αντιμάχου 


καταπυγοσύνης ἀναπλήσει. 


1005 ᾿Ακαδήμειαν, kK. τ. A.] There 
was a gymnasium there, and the sa- 
cred olives (μορίαι) grew round it. 

1006 καλάμῳ λευκῷ.] A simple 
and easily-procured chaplet. It was 
peculiar to the Dioscuri. Schol. 

1007 ἀπραγμοσύνης.] By a simi- 
lar metaphor we have Ves. 1059, 
ὑμῖν δι᾽ ἔτους τῶν ἱματίων ὀζήσει δε- 
ξιότητος. Cf. Pac. 529—32. The 
Athenians thought any who did not 
take share in public business οὐκ ἀ- 
πράγμονα ἀλλ᾽ ἀχρεῖον. Thuc. 11. 40. 

λεύκης.1] So in Theocr. /dy//. 
Il. 121, κρατὶ δ᾽ ἔχων λεύκαν ‘Hpa- 
κλέος ἱερὸν ἔρνος. 

_ 1008 Ψιθυρίζῃ.] Cf. Theocr. γι. 
I. ἁδύ τι τὸ ψιθύρισμα, καὶ ἁ πίτυς, 
αἰπόλε, τήνα, ἃ ποτὶ ταῖς πηγαῖσι με- 
λίσδεται. 

ΙΟΙ1 λιπαρὸν.] As this is opposed 
to λεπτὸν in v. 1018, it must com- 
bine with the notion of healthy sleek- 
ness that of παχύτης, ‘fullness, fat- 


ness.’ λαμπρὰν is a various reading 
for λευκὴν, and this perhaps contrasts 
better with ὠχρὰν v. 1017. 

101g Ψήφισμα p.] ‘A long bill.’ 
This comes in with intended absur- 
dity after the other personal qualifi- 
cations. 

τοῖο dvatreloe.] Sc. ὁ ἄδικος" λό- 

γος. 
1022 ᾿Αντιμάχου.] Cf. Ach. 1150. 
Probably the four or five Antima- 
chuses of the Scholiast might be re- 
duced to two, if not to one. 

1023 ἀναπλήσει.) Were we to 
follow some MSS. and Meineke’s 
note, and add the a’, it might be 
argued that it could easily have been 
lost after the final s of καταπυγοσύ- 
νης. Cf. Ach. 847, κοὐ ξυντυχών σ᾽ 
Ὑπέρβολος δικῶν ἀναπλήσει. On the 
other hand, the poet might have left 
out ce, to avoid the hissing of the 
two sibilants, as it may be supplied 
from vy. 1019. 


116 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ [1024 
ΧΟΡΟΣ 
ὦ καλλίπυργον σοφίαν κλεινοτάτην ἐπασκῶν, 1024 


ς € / lal / fal 5 ΔΓ 
ὡς ἡδύ σοι τοῖσι λόγοις σῶφρον ἔπεστιν ἄνθος. 
’ ? 53 id fal a 
εὐδαίμονες δ᾽ ἦσαν ap οἱ ζῶντες TOT ἐπὶ τῶν προτέρων. 


\ > mm 53 a n 7 
πρὸς οὖν Tad, ὦ κομψοπρεπὴ μοῦσαν ἔχων, 


1030 


nr / 
δεῖ σε λέγειν TL καινὸν, ὡς εὐδοκίμηκεν ἁνήρ. 
δεινῶν δέ σοι βουλευμάτων ἔοικε δεῖν πρὸς αὐτὸν, 
5 ς a 
εἴπερ τὸν avop ὑπερβαλεῖ καὶ μὴ γέλωτ᾽ ὀφλήσεις. 1035 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


‘ \ / > rd tA \ fi 5 , 
καὶ μὴν πάλαι γ᾽ ἐπνυγόμην τὰ σπλάγχνα, κἀπεθύμουν 
“ nn , —————_ ae 
ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἐναντίαις γνώμαισι συνταράξαι. 
> \ \ “ \ f , > Ni Aa 5 
ἐγὼ γὰρ ἥττων μὲν λόγος δι’ αὐτὸ τοῦτ᾽ ἐκλήθην 
> a lal ld ΄ 
ἐν τοῖσι φροντισταῖσιν, ὅτι πρώτιστος ἐπενόησα 


\ fal , Ν lal tf > 9 9 / 
καὶ τοῖς νομοὺς και TALS δίκαις TAVQAVTL ἀντιλέξαι. 


1040 


\ la} lal ΩΝ / ” ’ ” / 
Kal τοῦτο πλεῖν ἢ μυρίων ἔστ᾽ ἄξιον στατήρων, 

(2 / id a 
αἱρούμενον TOUS ἥττονας λόγους ἔπειτα νικῶν. 


τ Tye? 
σκέψαι δὲ THY παίδευσιν ἡ πέποιθεν ὡς ἐλέγξω" 


“ Ὁ Le A ’ 7 
ὅστις σε θερμῷ φησι λοῦσθαι πρῶτον οὐκ ἐάσειν. 


1024— 1104. After the chorus 
have praised the manners of the 
olden time, the Unjust Cause pro- 
ceeds to refute and ridicule his op- 
ponent’s words by curious arguments 
or sophisms. Self-control is, he 
says, quite a mistake ; self-indulgence 
is what he promises his pupil; and 
clever speaking is quite necessary to 
getting on at Athens among the dis- 
graced rascals who form the majori- 
ty. In proof that the dissolute are 
in a majority he points to the audi- 
ence: his opponent is forced to grant 
it, and yields. 

1024 καλλίπυργον. | Cf. a7. 1004, 
πυργώσας ῥήματα σεμνὰ, said of Ae- 
schylus. Euripides, on the other 
hand, is κομψός : cf. v. 1030, κομψο- 
πρεπῆ μοῦσαν. 

1030 πρὸς οὖν τάδ᾽.] ‘Looking 
then to this, with reference then to 
this.’ πρὸς τάδε is much as πρὸς 
ταῦτα in Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 992, 
πρὸς ταῦτα ῥιπτέσθω μὲν αἰθαλοῦσσα 


φλόξ, or Soph. Oed. Tyr. 426, πρὸς 
ταῦτα καὶ Κρέοντα καὶ τοὐμὸν στό- 
μα προπηλάκιζε: where there is a 
sort of defiant challenge ‘with re- 
gard had to this, knowing ali this, 
now that all this has been said and 
done, rail on, if you will, at Creon, 
&c.’ And here there is something 
of the same sort. ‘The Just Cause 
has spoken wonderfully well, now 
beat him if you can: you’ll have to 
do your very best.’ 

1036 ἐπνιγόμην τ. or.) Bergler 
quotes from Alexis in Athkenaeus, 
ἐὰν ἴδω κάτω βλέποντας ἀποπνίγο- 
μαι. 

1040 καὶ τοῖς νόμοις Kal.] Por- 
son’s correction from καὶ τοῖσι ν. κι: 
τοῖσι νόμοισι καὶ, some MSS. 

1044 λοῦσθαι.7 Cf. Plat. 657, 658, 
ἑλοῦμεν, Aovmevos. Perhaps these 
forms should be taken to come from 
λόεσθαι, ἐλόομεν, λοόμενος, Cf. above, 
ν, 838, καταλόει. 
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καίτοι τίνα γνώμην ἔχων reyes τὰ θερμὰ λουτρά: 
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1045 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
ὁτιὴ κάκιστόν ἐστι καὶ δειλὸν ποιεῖ τὸν ἄνδρα. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


ἐπίσχες" εὐθὺς γάρ σε μέσον ἔχω λαβὼν ἄφυκτον, srt ag hear é 


/ ᾿ A A ᾿ 
kat μοι φράσον, τῶν τοῦ Διός παίδων τίν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἄριστον 
\ » lol 
ψυχὴν νομίζεις, εἰπὲ, Kal πλείστους πόνους πονῆσαι; 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


ἐγὼ μὲν οὐδέν᾽ Ἡρακλέους βελτίον᾽ ἄνδρα κρίνω. 


1050 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
ποῦ ψυχρὰ δῆτα πώποτ᾽ εἶδες Ἡράκλεια λουτρά; 


/ ΄, > / = 
καίτοι τίς ἀνδρειότερος ἦν ; 


AIKAIOZ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνα, 
a A , 7 N > ς / / 
ἃ τῶν νεανίσκων ἀεὶ δι’ ἡμέρας λαλούντων 
πλῆρες τὸ βαλανεῖον ποιεῖ, κενὰς δὲ τὰς παλαίστρας. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
"εἶτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ τὴν διατριβὴν ψέγεις, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐπαινῶ. 1055 
εἰ γὰρ πονηρὸν ἦν, “Ὅμηρος οὐδέποτ᾽ ἂν ἐποίει 
τὸν Νέστορ᾽ ὠγορητὴν ἂν οὐδὲ τοὺς σοφοὺς ἅπαντας. 


1047 ἐπίσχες.] Cf. Zz. 847, ἐπί- 
σχες ἐν ταῖς ἀσπίσιν " λαβὴν γὰρ ἐν- 
δέδωκας : and, for the wrestling term 
ἔχω μέσον, Lg. 387, ἔχεται μέσος. 

to51 Ἡράκλεια λουτρά. The 
legend was, that Hephaestus or A- 
thene caused hot springs to rise, for 
the refreshment of Hercules after 
his labours, near Thermopylae. The 
Scholiast quotes to this effect Pi- 

-sander: τῷ δ᾽ ἐν Θερμοπύλῃσι θεὰ 
γλαυκῶπις ᾿Αθήνη ποίει θερμὰ λοετρὰ 
παρὰ ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης. That all 
naturally warm springs were called 
after Hercules, is attested by Eu- 
stathius in a note on Homer, and 
by Athenaeus. And Herodotus (v1. 
176), in describing Thermopylae, 
says, ἔστι δὲ ἐν τῇ ἐσόδῳ ταύτῃ θερμὰ 


λουτρὰ, τὰ Χύτρους καλέουσι οἱ ἐπι- 
χώριοι, καὶ βωμὸς ἵδρυται ᾿Ηρακλέος 
ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖσι. 

1051—3 ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶ, κιτ.λ.1 Com- 
pare Aeschylus’ charge against Eu- 
ripides, Raz. 1069—71, εἶτ᾽ ad λα- 
λιὰν ἐπιτηδεῦσαι καὶ στωμυλίαν ἐδί- 
δαξας, ἢ ᾿ξεκένωσεν τὰς παλαίστρας. 
Cf. also above, v. 1003, and 2:2. 
1375, τὰ μειράκια ταυτὶ λέγω τἀν τῷ 
μύρῳ, ἃ στωμυλεῖται, κ.τ.λΔ., 

1055 ἀγορᾷ.] Cf. 2:7. 1373, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀγορασἀγένειος οὐδεὶς ἐν ἀγορᾷ. 
course the ἀγορὰ of Homer is not 
fairly identified with the Athenian 
ἀγορά. 

1057 ἀγορητὴν.] From Homer’s 
λιγὺς Πυλίων ἀγορητής. And in 77. 
a. 490 the ἀγορὰ is called κυδιάνειρα, 


8 


be 
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v ΠῚ > A » A an “a egy \ 

ἄνειμι δῆτ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἐς τὴν γλῶτταν, ἣν ὁδὶ μὲν 

οὔ φησι χρῆναι τοὺς νέους ἀσκεῖν, ἐγὼ δὲ φημί. 

καὶ σωφρονεῖν αὖ φησὶ χρῆναι: δύο κακὼ μεγίστω. 1060 
ἐπεὶ σὺ διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν τῷ πώποτ᾽ εἶδες ἤδη 

ἀγαθόν τι γενόμενον ; φράσον, καί μ᾽ ἐξέλεγξον εἰπών. 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


πολλοῖς. ὁ γοῦν Πηλεὺς ἔλαβε διὰ τοῦτο τὴν μάχαιραν. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


t ᾿ al , of ς / 
μάχαιραν; ἀστεῖόν γε κέρδος ἔλαβεν ὁ κακοδαίμων. 
Ὑπέρβολος δ᾽ οὐκ τῶν λύχνων πλεῖν ἢ τάλαντα πολλὰ 
εἴληφε διὰ πονηρίαν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ μὰ Δί᾽ οὐ μάχαιραν. 1066 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
καὶ τὴν Θέτιν γ᾽ ἔγημε διὰ τὸ σωφρονεῖν ὁ Πηλεύς. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


> Xx “- / ’ ᾿ Ν ΕἸΣ "ς 3 εὐ 53 vB στ \ 
KaT ἀπολιποῦσά γ᾽ αὐτὸν @yeT* ov yap ἦν ὑβριστὴς 
- 4 ‘ 
οὐδ᾽ ἡδὺς ἐν τοῖς στρώμασιν THY νύκτα παννυχίζειν" 
\ Ἂς f / \ > a / 
γυνὴ δὲ σιναμωρουμένη yaipe σὺ δ᾽ εἶ κρόνυππος. 1070 
σκέψαι γὰρ, ὦ μειράκιον, ἐν τῷ σωφρονεῖν ἅπαντα 


an epithet generally of μάχη; the 
two faculties, fight and council, being 
thus put in equal honour. 

1058 γλῶτταν.) Cultivation of 
the powers of speaking may be taken 
as characteristic of the Athenians. 
Pericles says of them (Thuc. II. 40) 
that they decided rightly, οὐ τοὺς 
λόγους τοῖς ἔργοις βλάβην ἡγούμε- 
νοι, ἀλλὰ μὴ προδιδαχθῆναι μᾶλλον 
λόγῳ πρότερον ἢ ἐπὶ ἃ δεῖ ἔργῳ ἐλ- 
θεῖν; and that it was necessary for 
a statesman (Thuc. 11. 60) γνῶναί 
τε Ta δέοντα Kai ἑρμηνεῦσαι ταῦτα. 
And when Cleon (Thuc. ΠΙ. 38) had 
blamed his countrymen’s excess in 
love of clever speaking, Diodotus 
replies (c. 42): τούς τε λόγους ὅστις 
διαμάχεται μὴ διδασκάλους τῶν πραγ- 
μάτων γίγνεσθαι, ἀξύνετός ἐστιν. Also 
in Themistocles’ character (Thue. I. 


138) the same accomplishment is 
noted, ἃ μὲν μετὰ χεῖρας ἔχοι, καὶ 
ἐξηγήσασθαι οἷός τε. The Lacedae- ἡ 
monians were a contrast in this re- 
spect. They could neither make 
nor appreciate elaborate speeches: 
see the blunt words of Sthenelaidas 
(Thue. 1. 86): and Thucydides’ re- 
mark on Brasidas (IV. 84), ἦν δὲ οὐδὲ 
ἀδύνατος, ws Λακεδαιμόνιος, εἰπεῖν. 

1063 IIndevs.] Peleus is instanced 
as having been rewarded for conti- 
nence by the gift of a sword (to save . 
him from the wild beasts to which 
he was exposed), and of his wife 
Thetis. The one, it is retorted, was 
not worth much in comparison to 
what Hyperbolus has gained by 
knavery, and the other he did not 
enjoy long. 

1065 οὐκ τῶν Avxvav.] The 


1090] 


NE®EAATI, 
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aveotw, ἡδονῶν θ᾽ ὅσων μέλλεις ἀποστερεῖσθαι, 

παίδων, γυναικῶν, κοττάβων, ὄψων, πότων, καχασμῶν. 
καίτοι τί σοι ζῆν ἄξιον, τούτων ἐὰν στερηθῆῇς ; 

εἶεν. πάρειμ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἐς τὰς τῆς φύσεως ἀνάγκας. 1075 
ἥμαρτες, ἠράσθης, ἐμοίχευσάς τι, Kat’ ἐλήφθης' 


ἀπόλωλας: ἀδύνατος γὰρ εἶ λέγειν. 


ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὁμιλῶν, 


χρῶ τῇ φύσει, σκίρτα, γέλα, νόμιζε μηδὲν αἰσχρόν. 
, - \ » \ 
μοιχὸς yap ἢν τύχῃς ἁλοὺς, τάδ᾽ ἀντερεῖς πρὸς αὐτὸν, 


” > - 
ὡς οὐδὲν ἠδίκηκας" εἶτ᾽ ἐς τὸν Δί᾽ ἐπανενεγκεῖν, 


a \ ae 
κἀκεῖνος ὡς ἥττων ἔρωτός ἐστι Kal γυναικῶν 

δ A lel lal ΩΝ Δ a 

καίτοι σὺ θνητὸς ὧν θεοῦ πῶς μεῖζον av δύναιο: 


1080 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
τί δ᾽ ἢν ῥαφανιδωθῆ πιθόμενός σοι τέφρᾳ τε τιλθῇ ; 
ἕξει τίνα γνώμην λέγειν, τὸ μὴ εὐρύπρωκτος εἶναι; 
ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
1085 


a δ᾽ ΟΕ, 3 , , Lae 
nv EUPUTTPMKTOS 7), TL πείσεται Κακον ; 


AIKAIOZ 
’ὔ \ > x ΕΣ - , , , 
τί μὲν οὖν ἂν ἔτι μεῖζον πάθοι τούτου ποτέ: 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐρεῖς, ἢν τοῦτο νικηθῆς ἐμοῦ ; 
ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 
σιγήσομαι. τί δ᾽ ἄλλο; 

ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


φέρε δή μοι φράσον" 


συνηγοροῦσιν ἐκ τίνων; 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


Ψ ᾽ , 
ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. 


‘Scholiast here specifies Hyperbolus’ 
knavery to have consisted in mixing 
lead with the brass of the candle- 
sticks which he sold. 

1073 καχασμῶν.] The Scholiast 
appears to have read κιχλισμῶν here. 
Cf. note on κιχλίζειν, v. 983. 

1080 ἐπανενεγκεῖν.] Cf. Eur. Bacch. 
29, els Liv’ ἀναφέρειν τὴν ἁμαρτίαν 


λέχους. And in the Aippolytus (451 
— 461) the nurse uses the same line 
of argument. Brunck compares also 
Terent. Aun. 3. 5, where Chaerea 
quotes Jupiter’s example. On ac- 
count of such stories, Socrates, in 
Plato, excludes Homer and such 
poets from his system of educa- 
tion. 
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ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


πείθομαι. 


4 7 συ; θυ γῶν Ud 
τί dai; τραγῳδοῦσ᾽ ἐκ τίνων ; 


1090 


AIKAIOZ 


3 >? / 
ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


εὖ λέγεις. 
δημηγοροῦσι δ᾽ ἐκ τίνων; 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


Ε > ῇ 
ἐξ εὐρυπρώκτων. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


53 “ΛἍΣ 

dpa δῆτ 
Μ» ε 5 Χ , 
ἔγνωκας ὡς οὐδὲν λέγεις ; 
καὶ τῶν θεατῶν ὁπότεροι 
πλείους σκόπει. 


1095 


AIKAIOZ 


Kat δὴ σκοπῶ. 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


τί δῆθ᾽ ὁρᾷς; 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


πολὺ πλείονας, νὴ τοὺς θεοὺς, 


᾽ \ 
τοὺς εὐρυπρώκτους" τουτονὶ 
lal 5 
γοῦν οἶδ᾽ ἐγὼ κἀκεινονὶ 
καὶ τὸν κομήτην τουτονί. 


1100 


ΑΔΙΚΟΣ 


τί δῆτ᾽ ἐρεῖς: 


ΔΙΚΑΙΟΣ 


ε 5 ἦς ᾿ 
ἡττήμεθ᾽, ὦ κινούμενοι, 


πρὸς τῶν θεῶν δέξασθέ μου 


θοἰμάτιον, ὡς 
ἐξαυτομολῶ πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


1104 ἐξαυτομολῶ.} ‘‘ This epi- 
sode,” says Cumberland, ‘‘ reverses 
the Choice of Hercules, and makes 
the spectators parties in the crimina- 
lity and injustice of the decision.” 
Wieland, though applauding the 


comic manner of the conclusion, and 
allowing the necessity there was here 
of making the wrong side prevail, 
doubts the propriety of such a sud- 
den change and renouncing of his 
own character by the Just Cause. 


1115] 


NE®EAAIT. 


ZOKPATHS <a 


τί δῆτα; πότερα τοῦτον ἀπάγεσθαι λαβὼν 


I \ 4 Ὰ U 
~~ τὸν υἱὸν, ἢ διδάσκω σοι λέγειν; 
ZTPEVIAAHS 

/ \ . \ / 7,7 
δίδασκε καὶ κόλαζε, Kal μέμνησ᾽ ὅπως 

ὁ ’ 
εὖ μοι στομώσεις αὐτὸν, ἐπὶ μὲν OaTEpa 
οἵαν δικιδίοις, τὴν δ᾽ ἑτέραν αὐτοῦ γνάθον 


/ “ 
στόμωσον οἵαν ἐς τὰ μείζω πράγματα. 


IIIO 


ZOKPATHS 
ἀμέλει, κομιεῖ τοῦτον σοφιστὴν δεξιόν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


’ \ \ > ” \ ὃ / LA > 
WYPOV μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε καὶ κακοδαίμονα. - fy 


Ψψ 
Veppa 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 


χωρεῖτέ νυν" 


110s—1130. Socrates returns, and 
is entrusted by Strepsiades with the 
teaching of his son. The Chorus, 
who are now beginning to favour the 
honest side, prophesy that the father 
willrepentit. Then, in their character 
as Clouds, they promise to bestow 
great blessings, if they are properly 
honoured and theplay gains the prize, 
1108 στομώσεις.] ws ἐπὶ σιδήρου 
φησὶ μεταφορικῶς, ἀκονήσεις, Schol. 
Cf. Soph. Qed. Col. 794, τὸ σὸν δ᾽ 
ἀφῖκται δεῦρ᾽ ὑπόβλητον στόμα πολ- 
λὴν ἔχον στόμωσιν. There is refer- 
ence also to the powers of mouth 
and tongue, στόμα having a double 
sense: as in Soph. 47. 651, κἀγὼ 
γὰρ, ὃς τὰ δείν᾽ ἐκαρτέρουν ποτε, Ba- 
φῆ σίδηρος ὥς, ἐθηλύνθην στόμα πρὸς 
τῆσδε τῆς γυναικός. It is curious 
that the same metaphor was used in 
Hebrew, ‘the edge of the sword’ 
being literally, in the original, ‘the 
mouth of the sword.’ And Gese- 
nius’ explanation, that ‘the figure is 
taken from the teeth, and the idea 
of biting,’ seems better than what 
L. and S. say, that στόμα means 
foremost part, front, and so, of wea- 
pons, the point, edge. 


3 a , 

οἶμαι δέ σοι ταῦτα μεταμελήσειν. 
“Δ “ \ Ν 

τοὺς κριτὰς ἃ κερδανοῦσιν, ἤν τι τόνδε τὸν χορὸν 


III5 


1109 otav.] Supply γνάθον. Mei- 
neke’s reading οἷον would agree with 
αὐτὸν. In the next line MSS. R. V. 
have οἷον, which must be wrong 
there, and perhaps the words have 
changed places; and Meineke (or 
Teuffel, from whom he takes the al- 
teration) i is right. 

11τ2 ὠχρὸν μὲν οὖν ἔγωγε.) So 
MSS. R. V. have it. And for the 
pronoun thus used, cf. Vesp. 953, 
κλέπτης μὲν οὖν οὗτός γε Kal ξυνωμό- 
της. Dindorf thinks οἶμαί ye was a 
substitution made to suit the line to 
Phidippides; it might also have 
crept in by mistake from οἶμαι δὲ 
in the next line. Certainly vv. 104 
—5, τοὺς ὠχριῶντας... λέγεις, ὧν ὁ 
κακοδαίμων Σωκράτης, rather support 
this assigning of the line to the son: 
but the father also had remarked 
the wretched appearance of the So- 
cratic scholars (v. 187), and below 
(v. 1171) notes the proper complex- 
ion which his son has got. If spoken 
by Strepsiades, it is of course ‘an 
aside’ to the audience, not to So- 
crates. 

1115. This is a kind of paraba- 
sis, containing not all the parts, but 
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᾽ ἴα 93 » ee ging « 
ὠφελώσ᾽ ἐκ τῶν δικαίων, βουλόμεσθ᾽ ἡμεῖς φράσαι. 


[1116 


o -“ \ \ x» lal B DN θ᾽ 2 4“ \ 3 \ 
pwTa μὲν yap, ἣν veay βούλησθ᾽ ἐν wpa τοὺς ἀγροὺς, 
a / id Lal -“ > U 

ὕσομεν πρώτοισιν ὑμῖν, τοῖσι δ᾽ ἄλλοις ὕστερον. 

3 A / \ \ > I f 

€lTa τὸν καρπὸν τε Kal Tas ἀμπέλους φυλάξομεν, 


gd i$ ed ? \ / εν x > I 
ὥστε μὴτ αὐχμὸν πιέζειν μήτ᾽ ἄγαν ἐπομβρίαν. 


1120 


δ δ᾽ 9 , ς lal \ ΓΝ Μ \ 
ἣν δ᾽ ἀτιμάσῃ τις ἡμᾶς θνητὸς ὧν οὔσας θεὰς, 
, rn \ lal 

προσσχέτω TOV νοῦν, πρὸς ἡμῶν οἷα πείσεται κακὰ, 

Ud 5 A 
λαμβάνων οὔτ᾽ οἶνον οὔτ᾽ GAN οὐδὲν ἐκ τοῦ χωρίου. 
«ς ας Ὁ \ “ > 9 lal , ’ ~/ > ” 
ἡνίκ av yap ai τ᾽ ἐλᾶαι βλαστάνωσ᾽ ai τ᾽ ἄμπελοι, 


Rd / ‘ , 
αποκεκόψονται'; τοιαύταις σφενδόναις παιήσομεν. 


1125 


ἢν δὲ πλινθεύοντ᾽ ἴδωμεν, ὕσομεν καὶ TOD τέγους : 

τὸν κέραμον αὐτοῦ χαλάξαις στρογγύλαις συντρίψομεν. 

κἂν γαμῇ ποτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἢ τῶν ξυγγενῶν ἢ τῶν φίλων, 

ὕσομεν τὴν νύκτα πᾶσαν ὥστ᾽ ἴσως βουλήσεται 

κἂν ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ τυχεῖν ὧν μᾶλλον ἢ κρῖναι κακῶς. 1130 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

πέμπτη, τετρᾶς, τρίτη, μετὰ ταύτην δευτέρα, 


only an epirrhema, the part in which 
it was customary to give good ad- 
vice to the state, or to ridicule the 
wicked. Schol. Cf. £g. 1263—1315 
for a second parabasis, containing 
more parts than this. 

τοὺς Kpttds.] In a democracy 
like Athens the opinions of the 
judges would (as Walsh remarks) 
commonly coincide with those found 
to prevail with the audience. 

1110 τε kal tas.] A correction 
made by Coraes from τεκούσας. The 
article could not be omitted with 
ἀμπέλους if expressed with καρπόν ; 
nor is the sense of the past partici- 
ple satisfactory: and after help pro- 
mised at the ploughing, aid to the 
growing corn-crops (the prevailing 
sense of καρπὸς) is naturally men- 
tioned. 

1120 ὥστε... ἐπομβρίαν.] These 
evils, and that of v. 1125, are com- 
prised in Horace’s stanza (Od. III. 1. 
29—32), ‘Non verberatae grandine 
vineae, fundusque mendax; arbore 
nunc aquas culpante, nunc torrentia 
agros sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas.’ 


1122 προσσχέτω. |Cf.noteonv.575. 

1123 xaplov.] Cf. note on Ach. 
229, and Pac. 1146, 1148, ἐκ τοῦ 
χωρίου, παρδακὸν τὸ χωρίον. 

1125 σφενδόναις.] A curious use. 
Xenophon, however, uses σφενδόναι 
for the things hurled (47. v. 2, 14), 
τὰ βέλη ἐφέρετο,...λόγχαι, τοξεύματα,᾽ 
σφενδόναι, ....λίθοι. Compare Shak- 
speare’s ‘slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune.’ 

1129 ὕσομεν τὴν νύκτα. It was 
in the night that the bride was 
fetched home to her bridegroom’s 
house with procession, torch-bear- 
ers, music, &c. Hence rain would 
be peculiarly inconvenient. 

1130 ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ.] Where it does 
not rain, but the people are rascals. - 
For the supposed rainlessness of 
Egypt, cf. Herod. 111. 10, and Thesm. 
855—7, Νείλου μὲν αἵδε καλλιπάρ- 
θενοι ῥοαὶ, ὃς ἀντὶ δίας Waxddos Αἰ- 
ύπτου πέδον λευκῆς νοτίζει : for its 
rascality, cf. Theocr. 74. ΧΡ. 47, οὐ- 
dels κακοεργὸς δαλεῖται τὸν ἰόντα 
παρέρπων Αἰγυπτιστί. 

I13I—I212. Strepsiades comes 


1147] 
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32) "ὁ > \ , A 6 fal 
εἶθ᾽ ἣν ἐγὼ μάλιστα πασῶν ἡμερῶν 
δέδοικα καὶ πέφρικα καὶ βδελύττομαι, 
εὐθὺς μετὰ ταύτην ἔστ᾽ ἔνη τε καὶ νέα. 


an ΄ ” J ᾿ I /- / 
Tas yap τίς ομνυσ,, οἷς οφείλων τυγχάνω, 


1135 


/ “2 , fal / ’ Lal 
θείς μοι πρυτανεῖ ἀπολεῖν μέ φησι κἀξολεῖν, 
ἐμοῦ μέτρι᾽ ἄττα καὶ δίκαι᾽ αἰτουμένου" 
εἰ 3 ͵ \ 7, \ \ , 

ὦ δαιμόνιε, TO μέν TL νυνὶ μὴ λάβῃς, 
τὸ δ᾽ ἀναβαλοῦ μοι, τὸ δ᾽ ἄφες, οὔ φασίν ποτε 


οὕτως ἀπολήψεσθ᾽, ἀλλὰ λοιδοροῦσί με 


1140 


ὡς ἄδικός εἰμι, καὶ δικάσεσθαί φασί μοι. 
lel ἫΝ / > , [2 ft 
νῦν οὖν δικαζέσθων: ὀλύγον γάρ μοι μέλει, 
ΕΝ / ΑΝ ΄ J 

εἴπερ μεμάθηκεν εὖ λέγειν Φειδιππίδης. 

τάχα δ᾽ εἴσομαι κόψας τὸ φροντιστήριον. 


παῖ, ἡμὶ, παῖ παῖ. 
ace 


aha «ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


Στρεψιάδην ἀσπάζομαι. 


1145 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κἄγωγε ©° ἀλλὰ τουτονὶ πρῶτον λαβέ: 
χρὴ γὰρ ἐπιθαυμάζειν τι τὸν διδάσκαλον. 


back to the Contemplatory to get 
his son, being hard pressed by 
threatening creditors. Socrates tells 
him that the youth’s education is 
complete, and calls him out. Father 
and son go away, and Strepsiades, 
on shewing his difficulties, is in- 
structed in some novel points of 
law and means of escape, which 
highly delight him. 

1135—39 ὄμνυσ᾽ — φησι - ἐμοῦ 
αἰτουμένου---οὔ φασίν.) The irre- 
gularity οἵ φησι after ὄμνυσι Dindorf 
parallels from vv. 759, 864. Reiske, 
Hermann and others, read ὀμνύς. 
The greater difficulty however is the 
absence of a conjunction with ἐμοῦ 
air., if the pause be made after 
ἐξολεῖν ; or with οὔ φασιν, if the 
pause be made after ἄφες. Meineke 
has καί μου, but gives no authority 
for it. Seeing that ἐμοῦ μέτριά τε 
was the old reading, changed by 
Porson to μέτρι᾽ ἄττα, might not 


ἐμοῦ τε μέτρια be read, and give 
the required conjunction with less 
change than καί wou? And for the 
participle, ὀμνὺς, it may be pleaded 
that it is hardly an alteration. The 
sentence will then run: ‘ For every 
creditor swearing...says he will de- 
stroy me: and, though I make a 
moderate request,...they say that 
they will never, &c.’ 

1136 πρυτανεῖα.] ‘The court fees,’ 
See Dict. Ant. p. 335, under Δίκη. 

1141 δικάσεσθαι.7ὔ Cf. above, v. 35. 

1146 Kdywye o.] Cf. note on 
1146. Both Meineke and Dindorf 
here give x@ywyé σ᾽ here, and κἀγὼ 
δέ σ᾽ in Zg. 71t. But σὲ, if empha- 
tic, is not enclitic. 

τουτονὶ.] ‘This sack of meal’ (θύ- 
λακον); for he had said above (v. 669), 
διαλφιτώσω cov κύκλῳ τὴν κάρδοπον. 

1147 ἐπιθαυμαΐειν.] ἀντὶ τοῦ δώ- 
pos τιμᾶν, Suid. εὐφήμως ἐρρέθη 
ἀντὶ τοῦ μισθὸν διδόναι, Eustath. 


δά iV. 


6 TX AEVOU 
LEGFOVI7TCS 


DOVo 708 « TONS «VETER V/R. πρωτπῃ Sw’ Ciel) 
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, \ ει > , \ / 
Kat μοι τὸν υἱὸν, εἰ μεμάθηκε τὸν λόγον 


TP/eKXS ; ἔνλ Κα. ia 


. Tle 
ἤξιέας. 


> A wy? Ἃ 3 , > ΄ 
ἐκεῖνον, εἴφ, ὃν ἀρτίως εἰσήγαγες. 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
μεμαθηκεν. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
εὖ γ᾽, ὦ παμβασίλει᾽ ᾿Απαιόλη. 150 
len wosak AUuctn. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
ὥστ᾽ ἀποφύγοις ἂν ἥντιν᾽ ἂν βούλῃ δίκην. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Kel μάρτυρες παρῆσαν, oT ἐδανειζόμην; 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 
πολλῷ γε μᾶλλον, κἂν παρῶσι χίλιοι. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
βοάσομαί τἄρα τὰν ὑπέρτονον 
BN , ᾽ > , 
βοάν. ἰὼ, κλάετ᾽ ὠβολοστάται, 155 


> a , * 
αὐτοί τε Kal τἀρχαῖα καὶ τόκοι τόκων" Jor ασρεγδσι, τὴν interest 


OX \ » La) > / > νῶν 
οὐδὲν yap av με φλαῦρον ἐργάσαισθ᾽ ἔτι' 


e 5 \ / 
οἷος ἐμοὶ τρέφεται 

A LES pity , ΠΈΣΕ 
τοῖσδ᾽ ἐνὶ δώμασι παῖς, 
? , , , 
ἀμῴφήκεν γλώττῃ λαμπων, 


1149 ὃν a. εἰσήγαγες. Seager 
is very positive against the older 
commentators who make ὃν relative 
to υἱὸν. He refers it to λόγον, ‘that 
ἄδικος λόγος which you brought for- 
ward (εἰσήγ. brought on the stage).’ 
Walsh also takes ὃν to refer to λόγον, 
but renders it ‘the cause you lately. 
took with you into the house.’ This 
is better than Seager’s rendering of 
εἰσήγαγες: but to refer ὃν to υἱὸν, 
‘my son, whom you just now took 
into your school,’ seems at least as 
good a way. ἀρτίως refers to the 
time when Socrates, the pupil, and 
the λόγος went into the φροντιστή- 
pov after v. 1112. 


1160 


1150 ᾿Απαιόλη.] Deceit is per- 
sonified, as in £g. 634, Σκίταλοι, 
Φένακες, and other deities of roguery. 

1154—62. A mock heroic song 
of exultation. The first line is (says 
the Scholiast) from the Peleus of 
Euripides. 

1155 ὠβολοστάται] Aristotle 
classes ὀβολοστατικὴ very low: ev- 
λογώτατα μισεῖται, he says, and μά- 
λιστα παρὰ φύσιν τῶν χρηματισμῶν 
ἐστιν. Pol. τ. το. ς, 

1158 οἷος.] Cf. above, v. 699, 
κακοδαίμων ἐγὼ, οἵαν δίκην δώσω. 

1160 ἀμφήκει γλώττῃ λάμπων. 
He had been sharpened doubly, cf. 
above, vy. 1108—g. He is, as it 


err bck 


δ ας > powenv7es : 


~~ aa 


1176] 


ΝΈΦΕΛΑΙ. 
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πρόβολος ἐμὸς, σωτὴρ δόμοις, ἐχθροῖς βλάβη, 
λυσανΐάς πατρῴων μεγάλων κακῶν" 
a / J ” «ς » , 
ὃν κάλεσον τρέχων ἔνδοθεν ws ἐμέ. 


3 -“ » 
ὦ τέκνον, ὦ παῖ, ἔξελθ᾽ οἴκων, 


fos a 
aie σοῦ πατρός. 


1165 


ΣΩΚΡΑΤΗΣ 


an > -“ > / 
οὐ εκεῖνος ἀνήρ. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ὦ φίλος, ὦ φίλος. 


, SOKPATHS 


ἄπιθι λαβὼν τὸν υἱόν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


aX 7.4 , 
ἰὼ ἰὼ τέκνον. 
ἰοῦ ἰοῦ. 


1170 


ὡς ἥδομαί σου πρῶτα τὴν χροιὰν ἰδών. 

νῦν μέν γ᾽ ἰδεῖν εἶ πρῶτον ἐξαρνητικὸς 
κἀντιλογικὸς, καὶ τοῦτο τοὐπιχώριον 

ἀτεχνῶς ἐπανθεῖ, τὸ τί λέγεις σύ; καὶ δοκεῖν 


> a al A ω 
ἀδικοῦντ᾽ ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ κακουργοῦντ᾽, οἶδ᾽ ὅτι. 


1175 


> \ ~ / , > \ > \ , 
ἐπὶ τοῦ προσώπου τ ἐστὶν ᾿Αττικὸν βλέπος. 


were, ‘a flashing two-edged sword’ 
here; in the next line he is πρόβο- 
Nos, ‘a spear, a lance in rest ;’ for 
in this sense we should probably 
take πρόβολος rather than as ‘jut- 
ting rock,’ ‘the jetty that saves me 
from insolent foes,’ Walsh. 

1162 Avoavias.] In imitation of 
Sophocles: Ζεὺς νόστον ἄγοι τὸν νι- 
κομάχαν καὶ παυσανίαν κατ᾽ ᾽Ατρει- 
dav. (fr. 765). The word would 
_also sound like a proper name. 

1171 Xpotdv.] Cf. above, v. 1112. 

1172 ἐξαρνητικὸς.] For a longer 
string of adjectives in -κὸς, cf. 27. 
1378—8o. 

1174 τὸ τί λέγεις σύ;7] A look 
that shews you would impudently 
challenge with a sharp, ‘ What’s 
that you say? anything your oppo- 


ment asserted. ὅτε γὰρ τοὺς ἐναν- 
τίους καταπλῆξαι βουλόμεθα, τῇ τοι- 
αὐτῃ φωνῇ χρώμεθα, Schol. 

1175 καὶ κακουργοῦντ᾽, οἶδ᾽ ὅτι.] 
Nothing can well be more mean- 
ingless and tame than this οἵδ᾽ ὅτι; 
and Aristophanes can hardly have 
written it so. Bentley conjectured 
εὖ ποιεῖν, or εὐνοεῖν, for οἵδ᾽ ὅτι: but 
either would be a wide departure 
from MSS, and not quite satisfac- 
tory. For the sense, κακουργοῦντα 
κακουργεῖσθαι is wanted, but to sup- 
ply κακουργεῖσθαι is awkward, and 
even then οἶδ᾽ ὅτι is weak. It would 
have been a less harsh ellipse to un- 
derstand the participle kakoupyodvra, 
had κακουργεῖσθαι been expressed : 
e.g. if it had been ad. ἀδικεῖσθαι καὶ 
κακουργεῖσθαι δ᾽ ἔτι. 


dodging fens. Jorge 52, 
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νῦν οὖν ὅπως σώσεις μ᾽, ἐπεὶ κἀπώλεσας. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
φοβεῖ δὲ δὴ τί; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τὴν ἔνην τε καὶ νέαν. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
ἔνη γὰρ ἔστι καὶ νέα τις ἡμέρα; 
Eh tn Cp Lite ERA: 
εἰς ἣν ye θήσειν Ta πρυτανεῖά φασί μοι. 1180 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ἀπολοῦσ᾽ ἄρ᾽ αὔθ᾽ οἱ θέντες" οὐ γὰρ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως 
pl ἡμέρα γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἡμέρα δύο. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο; 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
πῶς γάρ; εἰ μή “πέρ τ ἅμα 
αὑτὴ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν γραῦς τε καὶ νέα γυνή. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καὶ μὴν νενόμισταί γ᾽. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
> Ἁ 5 \ 4 
οὐ γάρ, οἶμαι, τὸν νόμον 1185 


" > a “ tal 
ἴσασιν ὀρθῶς ὅ τι νοεῖ. 


1177 κἀπώλεσας.] ‘Save me since 
you also destroyed me.’ The Eng- 
lish idiom is rather to put the ‘ also’ 
with the second act, ‘Since you de- 
stroyed me, do you also save me;’ 
or, to emphasize the pronoun, ‘Do 
vou save since you destroyed.’ 

1170 νέα τις ἡμέρα;)] The γε in 
the answer εἰς ἥν ye proves τίς pre- 
ferable to τίς here. Nor does Mei- 
neke’s νέα tis; with ἡμέρα begin- 
ning Strepsiades’ answer, justify the 
γε. For his reading seems meant 
thus: ‘Why what is the old and 
the new? S¢ A day on which, 
&c.;’ but surely then it should be 
ἡμέρα els ἥν, not ἡμέρα els ἥν γε. 

1181 ἀπολοῦσ᾽.] Vulg. ἀπολοῦντ᾽. 


Brunck corrected it, comparing v. ἢ 
1256. It is confirmed by MS. Rav. 
1183—4 οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο ---εἰ μὴ 
γένοιτ᾽ ἂν.] οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο-- οὐ δύ- 
ναται γενέσθαι, γένοιτ᾽ ἂν --δύναται 
γενέσθαι. Hence the ἄν with optat. 
after ef is not only defensible here, 
but plainly right. ‘One day cannot 
possibly be two days. 
be? P. No, not unless the same 
woman caz be old and young.’ εἰ 
μὴ γένοιτο, which Meineke in his 


S. Cannot © 


note prefers, would mean, ‘unless — 


the same were to be;’ which is not 
so good, for it does not express the 
notion of possibility, which is wanted 
in the conditional as well as in the 
other clause. 


1196] 


NE®EAAL 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
νοεῖ δὲ τί; 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ὁ Σόλων ὁ παλαιὸς ἦν φιλόδημος τὴν dicw. 7242226, ,ωεοε 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τουτὶ μὲν οὐδέν πω πρὸς ἔνην τε καὶ νέαν. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


ἐκεῖνος οὖν τὴν κλῆσιν ἐς δύ᾽ ἡμέρας 


ἔθ ” \ ” \ f 
ἔὕηκεν, ες γε τὴν EVHV TE καὶ νεᾶν, 


ΤΙ00Ὸ 


Ὁ ς ΄ “ A δ 

ἵν᾽ αἱ θέσεις γίγνοιντο τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

“ \ / \ ” / 

ἵνα δὴ τί τὴν ἔνην προσέθηκεν ; 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


“5 


53 
ἵν᾽, ὦ μέλε, 


la , n 
παρόντες οἱ φεύγοντες ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ 
/ > / > e / > \ \ 
πρότερον ἀπαλλάττοινθ᾽ ἑκόντες, εἰ δὲ μὴ, 
— - 


if ς lal a / 
ἕωθεν UTTAVL@VTO Τῇ νουμηνίᾳ. 


1105 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


πῶς οὐ δέχονται δῆτα τῇ νουμηνίᾳ 


soe Lf 


1189 és δύ᾽ ἡμέρας.] The ‘old and 
the new,’ he argues, is not one day 
but two days, ‘the old’ being the 
3oth (or last of the month), ‘the 
new’ the new-moon (or first). The 
summoning into court was therefore 
fixed for the 30th, in order that the 
party summoned might have that 
whole day to consider of it, and 
might not suffer through being se- 
verely dealt with. Schol. Solon 
was therefore φιλόδημος, as favouring 
the debtors, and giving them time 
to settle the matter amicably and 
pay up. 

ΤΙΟΙ θέσεις.] αἱ καταβολαὶ τῶν 

πρυτανείων. Schol. 
τς 1102--5 ἵν᾽, ὦ μέλε, κι τ.λ.] The 
defendants, if they saw they were in 
the wrong and fairly owed the money, 
might compromise matters without 
going to trial; if they would not, 


then their law troubles would begin 
next day. 

1104 ἀπαλλάττοινθ᾽ ἑκόντες. 
Meineke, without authority, reads 
διαλλάττοινθ᾽. This latter compound 
is certainly more frequent in the 
sense ‘to be reconciled, effect a 
compromise.’ But ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, 
‘to get released from, get quit of,’ 
sometimes implies much the same : 
especially with ἑκόντες, ‘by paying 
up of their own free will.’ ἀπαλ- 
Adrrowro τοῦ δικάζεσθαι διαλυσάμε- 
νοι πρὸς τοὺς δανειστάς. Schol. 

1196 πῶς οὐ, K.T.A.] But in that 
case the magistrates ought not to 
take the court fees on the last day of 
the month, but on the first of the 
ensuing month, since the trial does 
not really begin till that day. True: 
but that’s their greediness, they se- 
cure them a day too soon. 


Sok, 


and. 
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ἀρχαὶ Ta TpuTavel’, ἀλλ᾽ ἔνῃ τε καὶ νέᾳ; 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 

ὅπερ οἱ προτένθαι γὰρ δοκοῦσί μοι ποιεῖν 

i” ὡς τάχιστα τὰ πρυτανεῖ ὑφελοίατο, 


διὰ τοῦτο προὐτένθευσαν ἡμέρᾳ μιᾷ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ou ἤσουν ὄφεων. 


1200 


εὖ γ᾽, ὦ κακοδαί ἐίμονες, τί κάθησθ' 


ἀβέλτεροι, 
J a a, τ = F, ν 
ἡμέτερα κέρδη τῶν σοφῶν, ὄντες λί 1 moe es vididlé fonts cokes 


ἀριθμὸς, πρόβατ᾽ ἄλλως, ἀμφορῆς͵ νενηδμένοι; 


Ul 5 > Τ᾿ 
ὥστ᾽ εἰς ἐμαυτὸν καὶ τὸν υἱὸν τουτονὶ 


- ᾽ 
ἐπ᾽ εὐτυχίαισιν ἀστέον μοὐγκώμιον. 


μάκαρ ὦ Στρεψίαδες, 

any Shay ε \ 
αὐτὸς τ ἔφυς ws σοφὸς, 
χοῖον τὸν υἱὸν τρέφεις, 
φήσουσι δή μ᾽ οἱ φίλοι 
χοὶ δημόται 


lal ti TE] x \ lol l4 \ / 
ζηλοῦντες ἡνίκ᾽ av σὺ νικᾷς λέγων τὰς δίκας. 
> 3 > / / a e a 
αλλ, εἰσάγων σε βούλομαι πρῶτον ἑστιᾶσαι. 
ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 


1108 mporévOar.] Brunck says 
there was a regular ‘collegium’ of 
προτένθαι at Athens, whose duty it 
was to taste beforehand the meats 
for sacrificial banquets, and to war- 
rant their wholesomeness. The other 
explanation (in L. and S.) agrees 
more with the Scholiast. Whether 
the word means ‘gourmands who 
secure the best for themselves,’ or 
‘those who taste beforehand and 
secure the best for the sacrifices,’ the 
application here is much the same. 
Eustathius derives the word from 
πρὸ and révOew or τένδειν -- ἐσθίειν. 
This L. and 8. conneét with τείνω : 
probably it is ratherakin to Lat. ton- 
deo, and Ee ee to 6- UA μος ὁ- ete 
Eng. zooth. ee 

1201 εὖ γ. Us τε ες Het ἘΈΘΕΝΣ 
audience during what follows. Cf. 
for καθῆσθ᾽ 48. Ran. 989, τέως δ᾽ 
ἀβελτερώτατοι κεχηνότες---καθῆντο. 


93 A ε a \ - 
εἶτ᾽ ἄνδρα τῶν αὑτοῦ τι χρὴ προϊέναι; 


1202 ἡμέτερα κέρδη. Bergler 
quotes from a French comedy, ‘Les 
sots sont ici bas pour nos menus 
plaisirs.’ 

1203 ἀριθμὸς, πρόβατ᾽ ἄλλως] 
Cf. Eur. 7γοαά. 476, οὐκ ἀριθμὸν 
ἄλλως, ἀλλ᾽ a Φρυγῶν, and 
Hor. 22. I. 2, 25, ‘Nos numerus 
sumus et fruges consumere nati.’ 

ἀμφορῆς νενησμένοι.7 ματαίως κέ- 
ρᾶμοι σεσωρευμένοι, Suid. Cf. Eee. 
838, τράπεζαι ... ἐπινενησμένα. A 
heap of useless and (probably) empty 
wine-jars is what is meant; ‘inutilis 
supellex,’ Herm. Probably the ap- 
pearance of the audience, as they saf 
close packed, suggested the phrase. 

1206 Στρεψίαδες.] The Scholiast 
finds a joke in the irregular vocative 
for Στρεψιάδη: διέστρεψε τὴν κλητι- 
κὴν καὶ ὡς ἄγροικος ἔπταισεν. 

1214—1302. First Pasias comes 
to get his money, then Amynias; 


1228] 
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ἀπερυθριᾶσαι μᾶλλον ἢ σχεῖν πράγματα," Leu Lin ttithingl, oat 4 
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ὅτε τῶν ἐμαυτοῦ γ᾽ ἕνεκα νυνὶ χρημάτων 
ἕλκω σε κλητεύσοντα, καὶ γενήσομαι 
ἐχθρὸς ἔτι πρὸς τούτοισιν ἀνδρὶ δημότῃ. 


ἀτὰρ οὐδέποτέ γε τὴν πατρίδα καταισχυνῶ 


ζῶν, ἀλλὰ καλοῦμαι Στρεψιάδην 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


/ ς , 
τις OVTOCL; 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 


2 ΝΕ, οὗ Ne 
ες Τὴν EVNV TE Kal VEAV. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
μαρτύρομαι, 
ὅτι ἐς δύ᾽ εἶπτεν ἡμέρας. τοῦ χρήματος : 
ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 


τῶν δώδεκα μνῶν, ἃς ἔλαβες ὠνούμενος yer “ὄσνωοσωες Tie fecsping, 


\ \ 4 
τὸν ψαρὸν ἵππον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


“ ᾽ De 
ὑππον; οὐκ AKOUETE, 


1225 


a , ¢e lal »” an 1 aa 3 , 
ov πάντες ὑμεῖς ἴστε μισοῦνθ᾽ ἱππικήν. 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
\ ‘ n >’ , > > / \ , 
καὶ νὴ A’ ἀποδώσειν γ᾽ ἐπώμνυς τοὺς θεούς. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
\ \ "9 > , nas 9 / 
μὰ tov Δί᾽ ov yap πω τότ᾽ ἐξηπίστατο 


but both are put off, and laughed at 
_ as being unlettered and unphilo- 
sophical; Strepsiades fully trusting 
that, though he be sued ‘at law, Phi- 
dippides will bring him off. 

1216 ἀπερυθριᾶσαι.} I ought to 
have unblushingly and inexorably 
᾿ said ‘No’ at the time of lending, 
rather than come to have such a 
trouble now about getting back my 
money. 

1218 σε κλ.] This is to the friend 
whom he was taking with him as 
witness to the serving of the sum- 
mons. 


1220 τὴν πατρίδα καταισχυνῶ.] 
As if it were an honour to be litigi- 
ous. So in Av. 1451 the informer 
says, τὸ γένος οὐ καταισχυνῶ᾽ παπ- 
πῷος ὁ βίος συκοφαντεῖν ἐστί μοι. 

1225 Ψαρὸν.] τὸν ταχύν᾽ ἢ τὸν τὸ 
χρῶμα τοιοῦτον, Schol. The horse 
was more likely to be described by 
his colour than by his fleetness ; 
therefore the second sense given by 
the Scholiast seems right, especially 
as Aristotle uses the word ψαρὸς of 
colour. 

1228 pa τὸν Δί᾽ ov yap.] The 
adjuration is to be connected with 


130 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ [1229 
Φειδιππίδης μοι τὸν ἀκατάβλητον λόγον. ἀρ π᾿ 
ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
νῦν δὲ διὰ τοῦτ᾽ ἔξαρνος εἶναι διανοεῖ ; 1230 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί γὰρ ἄλλ᾽ ἂν ἀπολαύσαιμι τοῦ μαθήματος ; 
ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἐθελήσεις ἀπομόσαι μοι τοὺς θεούς: 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ποίους θεούς : 
ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
τὸν Δία, τὴν ᾿Ερμῆν, τὸν ἸΠοσειδῶ. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
νὴ Δία, 
κἂν προσκαταθείην γ᾽, ὥστ᾽ ὀμόσαι, τριώβολον. 1235 
“Δ«,ΟὙ΄΄ 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
᾽ , ΄“ ’ > / ” 
ἀπόλοιο τοίνυν ἕνεκ᾽ ἀναιδείας ἔτι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
drow διασμηχθεὶς ὄναιτ᾽ ἂν οὑτοσί. 


» ? ς - 
οἴμ᾽ ὡς καταγελᾷς. 


οὐ γὰρ, not to be referred to what 
Pasias had said. ‘Ay, for my son 
Phidippides, by Jove, ἅς. Walsh. 
Strepsiades has no objection to 
use colloquially the common oaths, 
though, as a philosopher, he does 
not hold them binding. 

1233 ποίους θεούς ;] Bekker reads 
ἵν᾽ ἂν κελεύσω "γώ σε; ZT. τοὺς ποί- 
ous θεούς; ‘ Will you deny the debt 
on your oath by the gods, going into 
court whithersoever I bid you? 5S. 
By what gods?’ But MS. Rav. has 
simply ποίους θεούς, and a monome- 
ter like this occurs in the dialogue in 
Ach, 407. One objection raised to 
this reading is that ποίους θεούς ; 
without the article, is a contemptu- 
ous sneer, and needs no answer: cf. 
Ach. 62. This is certainly true ge- 


nerally: but though such a question 
is often in contempt and ridicule, 
it would be unreasonable to say that 
it must never have an answer. And 
though Strepsiades might mean it 
simply in contempt, Pasias, being 
unaccustomed to hear the gods scoff- 
ed at, might choose to answer it as 
a question. 

1235 προσκαταθείην.)] He would 
pay, besides the usual mpuraveta, a 
three-obol piece for the privilege of 
swearing, and thus shewing his con- 
tempt for the gods. 

1237 ἁλσὶν, k.T.A.] Pasias was ap- 
parently corpulent: he would there- 
fore make a good wine-skin. Such, 
skins were dressed with salt to soften 
and stretch them; or, as some say, | 
to keep them sweet. Cf. Ach, 1002, | 


1249] 
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ἐξ χόας 


ς χωρήσεται. p lig 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
Μ \ \ / ‘ / \ \ \ 
ov τοι μὰ τὸν Δία τὸν μέγαν Kai τοὺς θεοὺς 


ἐμοῦ καταπροίξει. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


θαυμασίως ἥσθην θεοῖς, 


1240 


‘ \ 1 > , a γ 7 
καὶ Ζεὺς γέλοιος ὀμνύμενος τοῖς εἰδόσιν. 


TIAZIAZ 
3 x \ , A ͵ , 7 
ἦ μὴν σὺ τούτων τῷ χρόνῳ δώσεις δίκην. 
» » v 5 » ᾿ς Ἁ ΄ » » A 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἀποδώσεις μοι τὰ χρήματ᾽ εἴτε μὴ, 


’ , > , 
ἀπόπεμψον ἀποκρινάμενος. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἔχε νυν ἥσυχος. 


5 A Ἁ PLY (eee ’ a f a 
ἐγὼ yap αὐτικ aTroKpwoipat σοι σαφώς. 


TIAZIAZ 


τι σοι δοκεῖ δράσειν ; 


’ / Lal 
ἀποδώσειν σοι δοκεῖ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


a? Φ ᾳ a > , / 
mov of οὗτος ἁπαιτῶν με τἀργύριον ; λέγε, 


\ ro” 
TOUTL τι ἐστι; 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
“Δ᾽ “ > / , 
τοῦθ᾽ ὁ τι ἐστί; κάρδοπος. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπαιτεῖς τἀργύριον τοιοῦτος ὧν; 


where a similar joke is made on 
Ctesiphon. 

1238 ἕξ χόας Χχωρήσεται.] ἂν σμη- 
χθῇ πλέον χωρήσει ὥσπερ λήκυθος ἢ 
ἀσκός. Schol. 

1240 ἥσθην.] Cf. above, ν. 174. 

' The Scholiast gives as παρεπιγραφὴ 
(stage-direction) γελῶν τοῦτό φησιν. 

1246 ἀποδώσειν σοι δοκεῖ ;] This 
is said by Pasias to the κλητὴρ, while 
Strepsiades is away. To make the 


κλητὴρ speak, and affirm ἀπ. μοι 
δοκεῖ, as Dindorf has it, seems ra- 
ther tame. The MSS. vary: μοι 
MS. Rav., oo in the rest. While 
Pasias and his friend are talking, 
Strepsiades goes in, and brings out 
a kneading-trough. 

1249 ἔπειτ᾽ ἀπαιτεῖς.] ‘And then, 
after that, having shewn yourself so 
foolish as that proves you to be, do 
you yet ask, &c.? This use of ἔπειτα 
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> x 
οὐκ ἂν ἀποδοίην οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὀβολὸν οὐδενὶ, 


[1250 
1250 


ee / / \ / 
ὅστις καλέσειε κάρδοπον THY καρδόπην. 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 


5 229 » / 
οὐκ ap ἀποδώσεις: 
ed 


you Sr θα Yhern 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


οὔχ, ὅσον γέ μ᾽ εἰδέναι. “σέ 
οὐκοῦν ἀνύσας τι θᾶττον ἀπολιταργιεῖς 


ἀπὸ τῆς θύρας: 


7 πος ΣῈ 


ΠΑΣΙΑΣ 
9) \ a > + > a 
ἀπειμι, καὶ TOUT ἴσθ᾽, OTL , 


θήσω πρυτανεῖ", ἢ μηκέτι ζῴην ἐγώ. ζι. KA. 1255 
~~ \) 

ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καὶ προσαπολεῖς ἄρ᾽ αὐτὰ πρὸς ταῖς δώδεκα. 
καίτοι σε τοῦτο γ᾽ οὐχὶ βούλομαι παθεῖν, 
ὁτιὴ ᾿κάλεσας εὐηθικῶς τὴν κάρδοπον. 

ΑΜΥΝΙΑΣ 

ἰώ μοί μοι. 
7 ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἔα. 
τίς οὑτοσί ποτ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁ θρηνῶν; οὔ τί που 1260 


is rather common in Aristophanes: 
sometimes it is κἄπειτα, as in Ach, 
126, κἄπειτ᾽ ἐγὼ δῆτ᾽ ἐνθαδὶ στραγ- 
γεύομαι. Cf. also Ach. 498. It 
becomes almost =duws: no doubt 
the tone of the voice shewed that 
the ‘after that’ was meant to imply 
‘and in spite of that.’ 

1252 ὅσον γέ μ᾽ εἰδέναι.] ὡς vo- 
μίζω, ἐν ὅσῳ ἐν ἐμαυτῷ εἰμὶ καὶ οἷδά 
τι. Schol. 

1253 ἀπολιταργιεῖς.] The simple 
word λιταργίζειν is used in Pac. 561, 
where the Scholiast explains it by 
συντόμως δραμεῖν, deriving it from 
λίαν and dpyos=rtaxts. Here the 
Scholiast says λιταργισμοὺς ἐκάλουν 
τὰ σκιρτήματα. 

[255 θήσω tpvravet’.] Equivalent 
to ‘I will prosecute you.’ 

1258 τὴν KdpSoroyv.] The article 


here does not seem wanted for the 
sense ‘You foolishly said κάρδοπος 
(when you should have said καρδό- 
an). If we read καρδόπην, it would 
mean ‘ You foolishly misnamed the 
καρδόπη,᾽ viz. in calling it κάρδοπος. 
All editors, however, retain κάρδο- 
mov: and it may perhaps be render- 
ed, ‘You foolishly called (what I 
have here) τὴν κάρδοπον, a contra- 
diction, since -ν is fem. τὸν masc. 
But v. 1251 supports τὴν καρδόπην 
here; which Schutz would read. 

1259 ἰώ μοί pov.] Amynias enters, 
another money-lender, ‘limping and 
leading a pair of horses attached to 
a broken chariot,’ as Walsh thinks. 
At all events he pours forth his 
grief for his losses in the horse 
line by tragic lamentations, as for 
a fall. 


dancers (cf. Vesp. 1500—1514), the 


1271] NE®EAAT. 133 
τῶν Καρκίνου tis δαιμόνων ἐφθέγξατο ; 
AMTNIAZ 
τί δ᾽ ὅστις εἰμὶ, τοῦτο βούλεσθ᾽ εἰδέναι ; 
ἀνὴρ κακοδαίμων. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κατὰ σεαυτόν νυν τρέπου. 
AMTNIAZ 
ὦ σκληρὲ δαῖμον, ὦ τύχαι θραυσάντυγες 
ἵππων ἐμῶν' ὦ Παλλὰς, ὥς μ᾽ ἀπώλεσας. 1265 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δαί σε Τληπόλεμός TOT εἴργασται κακόν ; 
ΑΜΥΝΙΑΣ 
μὴ σκῶπτέ μ᾽, ὦ τᾶν, ἀλλά μοι τὰ χρήματα 
τὸν υἱὸν ἀποδοῦναι κέλευσον ἅλαβεν, 
ἄλλως τε μέντοι καὶ κακῶς πεπραγότι. 
'ΣΤΡΕΨΤΙΑΔΗΣ 
τὰ ποῖα ταῦτα χρήμαθ᾽ : 
e AMYNIAZ 
ἁδανείσατο. 1270 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


A A hee ee ΑΙ vd ? 
κακως ap OVT@S ELVES, ως ¥ 


1261 Καρκίνου δαιμόνων.] For 
Kapxivov παίδων, Schol. Carcinus 
had three sons, Xenocles, Xenoti- 
mus, Demotimus. The two last were 


first a bad tragic poet (cf. Pac. 781— 
795). Amynias’ cries remind Strep- 
_siades of those uttered by gods or 
heroes in Xenocles’ plays: and per- 
| haps this is the force of δαιμόνων, 
which does not seem very naturally 
| to take the place of παίδων in a verse. 
᾿ς Others think Carcinus himself wrote 
| tragedies: but the Scholiast refers 
the fragments in 1264, 1265 to Xe- 
nocles. 
1263 ἀνήρ, κιτ.λ.] Cf. Ach. 1018, 
where the same line occurs. 
1264, 5 ὦ σκληρὲ... ἀπώλεσας. 


| Fragments from Xenocles: the last 


! 


perhaps an exclamation of Licym- 


ἐμοὶ δοκεῖς. 


nius, who was slain by Tlepolemus. 
Hence the question in the next 
line. 
1269 ἄλλως τε μ. καὶ.] ‘ Espe- 
cially when you see the sad plight 
I am in” He had come in with 
outward and visible tokens of this. 
Cf. above, v. 1259 note. 

1270 τὰ ποῖα.] ‘What monies 
pray be these? a question asked 
with some derision, but not in such 
utter ridicule of an absurdity as is 
generally expressed by ποῖος zwithout 
the article, ¢.g. in Ach. 62, ποίου Ba- 
σιλέως ; 109, ποίας dxavas; Cf. £y. 
32, and above, v. 1233. 

1271 κακῶς dp’ ὄντως εἶχες.] 
‘Then you really were in a bad way’ 
if you, lent money to my son, for 
you have not much chance of getting 
it back. 
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AMTNIA> 
ἵππους ἐλαύνων ἐξέπεσον νὴ τοὺς θεούς. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δῆτα ληρεῖς ὥσπερ ἀπ᾽ ὄνου καταπεσών; 
AMTNIAZ 
ληρῶ, τὰ χρήματ᾽ ἀπολαβεῖν εἰ βούλομαι; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὕπως σύ γ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑγιαίνεις. 
ΑΜΥΝΙΑΣ 
τί δαι; 1275 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ a a 
τὸν ἐγκέφαλον ὥσπερ σεσεῖσθαί μοι δοκεῖς. 


ΑΜΥΝΙΑΣ 
σὺ δὲ νὴ τὸν Ἑρμῆν προσκεκλῆσθαί μοι δοκεῖς, 


3 a ed , > , 
εἰ μὴ ᾿ποδώσεις τἀργύριον. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κάτειπέ νυν, 


1272 ἵππους ἐ1 Amynias says 
this to explain the κακοπραγία men- 
tioned in v. 1269; but it may refer 
also to his losses by lending money 
for horse-keeping, &c., to Phidip- 
pides. 

1273 am’ Gvov.] Cf. Plat. Legg. 
Pp. 7OID, δεῖν φαίνεται ἔμοιγε οἷόν 
περ ἵππον τὸν λόγον ἑκάστοτε dva- 
λαμβάνειν, καὶ μὴ, καθάπερ ἀχάλινον 
κεκτημένον τὸ στόμα, βίᾳ ὑπὸ τοῦ 
λόγου φερόμενον κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 
ἀπότινος ὄνου πεσεῖν. “Το be thrown 
by an ass’ was then a proverbial 
expression, applied to those who 
could not sit an ass, much less a 
horse. A pun on ἀπὸ νοῦ is gene- 
rally thought to be meant. Her- 
mann doubts this. There seems a 
reference to this phrase in the simi- 
lar line of esp. 1370, τί ταῦτα λη- 
pels ὥσπερ ἀπὸ τύμβου πεσών; 

1276 τὸν ἐγκ., «.7.4.] Amynias, 
by his manner of entry and speech, 


perhaps warrants Strepsiades’ charge 
of being rather foolish and cracked. 
This crack Strepsiades supposes him 
to have got by his fall. 

1277 προσκεκλῆσθαί por Soxeis. | 
So MS. fav. which seems prefer- 
able because of the homoeoteleuton. 
Walsh doubts whether προσκεκλή- 
σεσθαι δοκεῖς is correct for mpocke- 
κλησόμενος δοκεῖς. But ἐρεῖν ἔοικας οὐ- 
δὲν (Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 984) seems 
exactly the same ἐμά ρ ες Yet 
the perf. infin. seems best. ‘5. You 
are, methinks, a trifle cracked. A. 
And you, methinks, a trifle sum- 
moned.’ 

1278 μὴ “roSdces.j] It seems 
preferable to write it thus by aphae- 
resis. The long vowel must, I think, 
have had the greater share in the 
sound uttered, and the short one 
have been nearly, if not quite, lost. 
Cf. Jebb’s Zle?r. note on v. 314, 
and note above at v. 988. 
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/ / \ aX ἐς / 
πότερα νομίζεις καινὸν ἀεὶ τὸν Δία 


“ “ εἰ ἢ > x \ “ 
ὕειν ὕδωρ ἑκάστοτ᾽, ἢ τὸν ἥλιον 


1280 


ἕλκειν κάτωθεν ταὐτὸ τοῦθ᾽ ὕδωρ πάλιν ; 
AMYNIAZ 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ὁπότερον, οὐδέ μοι μέλει. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
Ll 4 > Lal > My / = 
πῶς οὖν ἀπολαβεῖν τἀργύριον δίκαιος εἶ, 
εἰ μηδὲν οἶσθα τῶν μετεώρων πραγμάτων ; 
AMTNIAZ 


ἀλλ᾽ εἰ σπανίζεις, Tapyuplov μοι τὸν τόκον 


ἀπόδοτε. 


1285 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁ τόκος τί θηρίον ; 
AMTNIAZ 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ κατὰ μῆνα καὶ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν 
πλέον πλέον τἀργύριον ἀεὶ γίγνεται, 


ὑπορρέοντος τοῦ χρόνου ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καλῶς λέγεις. 


τί δῆτα; τὴν θάλατταν ἔσθ᾽ ὅτι πλείονα 


\ / x δὰ A 
νυνὶ νομίζεις ἢ πρὸ τοῦ ; 


1290 


AMTNIAZ 
pa Δί᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἴσην. 


1284 μετεώρων.] Cf. vv. 228, 


333: 

1286 drd8ore. ] Addressed to both 
Strepsiades and his son. ἀπόδοτε 
for ἀποδός γε is received by Dindorf 
in his notes, from MSS. R, V. 

1286 τόκος.] He pretends not 
to understand the technical sense of 
τόκος, but to take it in the sense of 
‘offspring.’ In Shakspeare’s J/er- 
chant of Venice, A&t 1. Sc. 3, Shy- 
lock shews at some length how there 
is a kind of ‘ breed of barren metal :’ 
and to Antonio’s question ‘Is your 
gold and silver ewes and rams?’ re- 
plies, ‘I cannot tell: I make it breed 
as fast.’ 


1287 τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ 7...ylyverat.] 
‘ What else does the money do than 
become, &c.’ Strepsiades in asking 
τί ἔσθ᾽ ὁ τόκος had asked in effect, 
πῶς τἀργύριον τίκτει; ‘in what sense 
does money breed an issue or off- 
spring?’ 

1289 καλῶς λέγεις. ‘Very well 
put.” This he says, not as approv- 
ing the gradual increase of the mo- 
ney, but merely the way in which it 
was described. 

1291 ἴσην.] Cf. Lucr. vr. 608. 
Principio mare mirantur non red- 
dere majus Naturam quo sit tantus 
decursus aquarum; Omnia quo ve- 
niant ex omni flumina parte. 
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, \ rf f 2759 - 
οὐ γὰρ δίκαιον πλείον᾽ εἶναι. 


[1292 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
κᾷτα πῶς 
αὕτη μὲν, ὦ κακόδαιμον, οὐδὲν γίγνεται 
ἐπιρρεόντων τῶν ποταμῶν πλείων, σὺ δὲ 
ζητεῖς ποιῆσαι τἀργύριον πλεῖον τὸ σόν ; 1295 
οὐκ ἀποδιώξει σαυτὸν ἀπὸ τῆς οἰκίας ; 
φέρε μοι τὸ κέντρον. 
ΑΜΥΝΙΑΣ 
ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ μαρτύρομαι. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὕπαγε, τί μέλλεις ; οὐκ ἐλᾷς, ὦ σαμφόρα; Py MeO slack 


? 


AMTNIAS 
ταῦτ᾽ οὐχ ὕβρις δῆτ᾽ ἐστίν; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
(puch you uh in Ihe 2 ἄξεις ; ἐπιαλῶ 
κεντῶν UO τὸν πρωκτὸν σε τὸν σειραφόρον. »» LahBY 
exe la mabarpetryers ; ἔμελλόν σ᾽ dpa κινήσειν ἐγὼ 


αὐτοῖς τροχοῖς τοῖς σοῖσι καὶ ξυνωρίσιν. 
Tor Tet hecry ye) Kpov ey <UT7To16E8 Cup pet ται 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
οἷον τὸ πραγμάτων ἐρᾶν φλαύρων'᾽ ὁ γὰρ 
γέρων. ὁδ᾽ ἐξαρθεὶς ( τὴν ςεοθοωπον., MV TOU Cup. ny LAV» 


Bn AL NS 40 oH 6¢ Fav Kot ἔσυργ sy, Ov wala ts an 


εν ἐν ae 


Ὁ οδ᾽ ἀποδιώξει. Elmsley thus 
corrected ἀποδιώξεις to the stricter 
Attic form: cf. Zg. 368, 969. So 
ῥοφήσομαι is the true form from 
ῥοφεῖν. Cf. Vesp. 814, Ach. 278. 
That γρύξει for γρύξεις is right in 
“ἔχ. 294 (where see note) is not cer- 
tain; there is no instance of the Ist 
person in Aristophanes, and the 
comic fragment referred to by L. 
and S. is perhaps not decisive. 

1298 οὐκ ἐλᾷς, ὦ cTapddpa;] A 
phrase repeated from Zg. 603. The 
caudopas is here the σειραφόρος: 
see note on v. 122, οὔθ᾽ ὁ ζύγιος οὔθ᾽ 
ὁ σαμφόρας. Amynias himself is 
touched up, and addressed as a horse. 


1299 ἐπιαλῶ 1 This is certainly ; 


future from ἐπιάλλειν (ἐπὶ, ἰάλλειν) ; 
‘to send upon, lay on: Lat. ‘im- 
mittere, injicere.’ Whether φιαλοῦ- 
pe and φιαλεῖς (Pac. 432, Vesp. 


1348) are from the same origin is a. 


question. 
1301 ἔμελλόν͵ σ᾽ yee 15 Ach. 
311, Vesp. 460. es 
1303—I320. horus pro- 


phesy that the old man will be pun- 
ished for his wish to defraud his 
creditors, and will find his son’s 
clever speaking and _ sophistical 
powers turned to his own hurt. 


1204 éEapQels.] The MSS. have | 
ἐρασθεὶς here, ἐζήτει and ἐπεζήτει in 


132 
326] 4 bhek f. 2 
ἀποστερῆσαι βούχεται 
x 7 pm ¢ y : 
τὰ χρήμαθ᾽ ἁδανείσατο 
κοὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως οὐ τήμερον 
͵ ΄ lal > a nr 
λήψεται TL πρᾶγμ, Ὁ TOV- 
τον ποιήσει τὸν σοφιστὴν ἢ 


2AS Om 


*dv πανουργεῖν ἤρξατ᾽, ἐξαίφνης λαβεῖν κακόν τι. 


ΝΈΦΕΛΑΙ. 


3 re cee, ἘΞ Ἢ Ch “ 
olu“al yap QuTov αυτιχ ευρήησειν oTTEp 


/ 5 5»ῳ! 
πάλαι ποτ᾽ ἐζήτει, 
“5 \ ey , e 
εἶναι τὸν υἱὸν δεινόν οὗ 
γνώμας ἐναντίας λέγειν 
τοῖσιν δικαίοις, ὥστε νι- 
A 7 3 
Kav ἅπαντας οἷσπερ ἂν 


ξυγγένηται, κἂν λέγῃ παμπόνηρ᾽. 


3) LE, , ” ae aN Α͂Ρ 
ἴσως δ᾽ ἴσως βουλήσεται Kapwvoy αὐτὸν εἶναι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἰὸν ΚΟῊΝ “ἢ 
tov ιου. 


ὦ γείτονες καὶ ξυγγενεῖς καὶ δημόται, 
ἀμυνάθετέ μοι τυπτομένῳ πάσῃ τέχνῃ. 
οἴμοι κακοδαίμων τῆς κεφαλῆς καὶ τῆς γνάθου. 


ὦ μιαρὲ, τύπτεις τὸν πατέρα; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ay ς r eer: , 
opal ὁμολογοῦνθ᾽ ὅτι με τύπτει. 


the corresponding place, v. 1312. 
Dindorf altered the latter to ἐπέζει, 
Reisig the former to ἐξαρθείς. ἐπέ- 
ζει is a curious word to admit on 
conjecture in the sense of ‘was hot 
after, was ardently desiring: and 
ἐρασθεὶς is tautological after ἐρᾶν, 
and rather wants a case after it. 
οὑρασθεὶς, Herm. 

1309 dv.] Reisig’s supplemen- 
tary ἴσως ἀνθ᾽ suits sense and metre. 
Dindorf in his note accepts it as 
probable: Meineke admits it into 
the text. 

1314 γνώμας év.] Like those of 
the ἄδικος λόγος: cf. above, v. 1037, 
ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἐναντίαις γνώμαισι συν- 


Ι 
wAat ce Act Lier 37 
1305 
1310 
1315 
1320 
φήμ᾽, ὦ πάτερ. 1325 

ταράξαι. 

1321—1390. Strepsiades enters, 


beaten by Phidippides; who, so 
far from being ashamed, offers to 
prove that he is in the right. The 
case is laid before the Chorus: the 
son had been asked to sing a song 
of Simonides, or repeat some Ae- 
schylus : he refused, and chose Eu- 
ripides instead ; about him they first 
came to words, and then to blows. 
Phidippides says that it is quite 
fair: his father reproaches him with 
ingratitude. 

1323 ἀμυνάθετε... πάσῃ τέχνῃ.] 
So in Thesm. 65, ᾿Αγάθωνά μοι δεῦρ᾽ 
ἐκκάλεσον πάσῃ τέχνῃ. Cf. Eccl. 366. 


— ἊΝ ᾿ — 
nb. Sraiseckedov rou 
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. [1326 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ μιαρὲ καὶ πατραλοῖα καὶ τοιχωρύχε. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


aft τ. Key hak Om Aran 
αὖθίς με ταὐτὰ ταῦτα καὶ “Tr 


a Fife JF oe 
είω λέγε. 7 


as 8 3 yr / lé > > ’ὔ \ Ul 
ap οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι χαίρω πόλλ ἀκούων καὶ κακά: 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ “7 “ὁ gorhdeent a bran 


> , 
@ λακκόπρωκτε. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


πάττε πολλοῖς τοῖς ῥόδοις. 


1330 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


Ν 
τὸν πατέρα τύπτεις; 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
κἀποφανῶ γε νὴ Δία 


ε >’ 2, 2) ἂν 
ὡς ἐν δίκῃ σ᾽ ἔτυπτον. 


» 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦ μιαρώτατε, 
Ἂ aA , > x / / 3 / 
καὶ πὼς γένοιτ av πατέρα τύπτειν ἐν δίκῃ; 


TED καὶ, 
= 


yv 3 ES 20 Eng mi 


d ) Z 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


᾿ jes (x /Soupeevo7 s 


»Μ ’ id / 2 / / 
eyoy ἀποδείξω, καί σε νικήσω λέγων. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


\ / 
τουτὶ σὺ νικήσεις: 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


πολύ γε καὶ ῥᾳδίως. 


1335 


lal -“ ’ / 
ἑλοῦ δ᾽ ὁπότερον τοῖν λόγοιν βούλει λέγειν. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ, 


j , Je 5 
ποιοιν λόγοιν; “chat AL~umEeEn 
U 


1327 ὦ μιαρὲ, «.7.A.] The fa- 
ther abuses the son much as the 
Just Cause did the Unjust. Cf. vv. 
9°9—14; and the abuse is, in the 
same way, taken as a compliment. 

1330 ῥόδοις.] So above, νυ. gro, 
ῥόδα μ' εἴρηκας. 


«σις. ΖΊ4.Ό:, 


1337 ποίοιν λόγοιν :] An instance 
of a question asked by ποῖος, to 
which yet an answer is given. Cf. 
above note on y. 1233. There is 
however, no doubt, indignation and 
astonishment in Strepsiades’ ποίοιν 


λόγοιν. 


1353] 


| 
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ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
τὸν κρείττον,, ἢ τὸν ἥττονα ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐδιδαξάμην μέντόι σε νὴ Δί᾽, ὦ μέλε, 
τοῖσιν δικαίοις ἀντιλέγειν, εἰ ταῦτά γε 


μέλλεις ἀναπείσειν, ὡς δίκαιον καὶ καλὸν 


1340 


x / , > 3 \ € \ a es 
τὸν πατέρα τὐπτεσθ᾽ ἐστὶν ὑπὸ τῶν υἱέων. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
> > »” la ’ ’ , “ 
αλλ οἰομαι μέντοι σ αναπείσειν, ὥστε γε 
οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ἀκροασάμενος οὐδὲν ἀντερεῖς. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καὶ μὴν 6 τι καὶ λέξεις ἀκοῦσαι βούλομαι. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ 


Ν » 53 lal ! ad 
σὸν ἔργον, ὦ πρεσβῦτα, φροντίζειν omy 


\ ” / 
TOV ἄνδρα Κρατῆησεις, 


1345 


ἕ - > ͵ ᾽ , > a 3 
ὡς οὗτος, εἰ μή τῳ ᾿᾽πεποίθειν, οὐκ ἂν ἣν 


“ nye 
οὕτως ακολαστος. 

> x 

ἀλλ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁτῳ θρασύνεται: 


δῆλόν γε τἀνθρώπου ᾽στι τὸ λῆμα. 4 
arn ἐξ ὅτου τὸ πρῶτον ἠρξαθ᾽ ἡ μάχη γενέσθαι 


1350 


ἤδη λέγειν χρὴ πρὸς χορόν πάντως δὲ τοῦτο δράσεις. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
καὶ μὴν ὅθεν γε πρῶτον ἠρξάμεσθα λοιδορεῖσθαι 


1338 ἐδιδαξάμην.)͵ The aorist 
here is as the pres. mid. in the Jé- 
dea, V. 297, not as in Soph. Azz. 
356: cf. note onv. 111. The force 
of μέντοι νὴ Δί᾽ is “1 have indeed 
got you taught to gainsay justice, 
beyond what I intended, if &c.’ 
Walsh’s expletives give the spirit of 
it: ‘I’ve had you taught, confound 


- ye, with a vengeance, To argue 


against justice.’ 

1342—3. The son promises to 
prove his case even to his father’s 
satisfaction, exactly as the Unjust 
Cause did. 

1344 καὶ λέξεις. καὶ serves to 
emphasize the verb, and would in 
English be expressed by an em- 


phasis on the auxiliary ‘what in the 
world you τοδί say.’ 

1345—52. The antistrophe is 
1391—98. 

ae δῆλόν ye...Arjpa.] This 
is Hermann’s correction. The an- 
tistrophe, and the metre of these 
three couplets (an iambic line fol- 
lowed by |~-~~-—-]|) shew what 
is wanted in quantity. Bentley 
made it δῆλόν ye τοι λῆμ᾽ ἐστι τὸ 
τἀνδρός. Dindorf leaves the text 
imperfect, thinking that words have 
been lost after θρασύνεται to com- 
plete the iambic, and that the second 
line may have been δῆλον δὲ τὸ 
λῆμα, and that ἐστιν ἀνθρ. should 
be struck out. 
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3 \ 4 > \ \ e / > e/ Μ 

ἐγὼ φράσω. ᾿πειδὴ γὰρ εἱστιώμεθ᾽, ὥσπερ ἴστε, 

πρῶτον μὲν αὐτὸν τὴν λύραν λαβόντ᾽ ἐγὼ ᾿κέλευσα 1355 
doat Σιμωνίδου μέλος, τὸν κριὸν, ὡς ἐπέχθη 

Ρ >] > / > r 3 ΕΣ Ν , 

ὁ δ᾽ εὐθέως ἀρχαῖον εἶναι φασκε τὸ κιθαρίζειν 

ἄδειν τε πίνονθ᾽, ὡσπερεὶ κάχρυς γυναῖκ᾽ ἀλοῦσαν. 


Ort, the τοις , 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


’ \ fate J 5 \ lal] Ul / Ν a) 
ov yap τότ᾽ εὐθὺς χρῆν σε τύπτεσθαί τε Kal πατεῖσθαι, 
ἄδειν κελεύονθ᾽, ὡσπερεὶ τέττιγα; ἑστιῶντα ; 1360 
DelGF) Cond Wtuich Sch thes a ‘ : 
is sibevraans 7 
n / \ ἄν τὰς ” at A 
τοιαῦτα μέντοι καὶ TOT ἔλεγεν ἔνδον, οἷάπερ νῦν, 
Ν \ / » 3 \ f 
καὶ τὸν Σιμωνίδην ἔφασκ᾽ εἶναι κακὸν ποιητήν. 
2 \ fal 
κἀγὼ μόλις μὲν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἠνεσχόμην TO TPOToV" 
ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἐκέλευσ᾽ αὐτὸν ἀλλὰ μυρρίνην λαβόντα ; 
ἀέρι a Slax “γῶν Αἰσχύλου λέξαι τί μοι’ Ka οὗτος εὐθὺς εἶπεν, 1305 
ἐγὼ γὰρ Αἰσχύλον νομίζω πρῶτον ἐν ποιηταῖς 


1355 λύραν AaBdvr’.] At ban- 
quets the entertainer made the lyre 
pass round, and called on each of 
the company in turn for a song. 
Schol. For such scola, or drinking- 
songs, cf. Vesp. 1222, &c. 

1356 κριὸν.] The Scholiast gives 
two lines of this: ἐπέξαθ᾽ ὁ κριὸς 
οὐκ ἀεικέως ἐλθὼν εἰς δένδρων ἀγλαὸν 
Διὸς τέμενος. It appears that Crius 
was an Aeginetan wrestler, and for 
him this ode was written. Meineke 
writes Kpros; but it is not plain how 
an ode of praise to Crius could begin 
thus, stating how the hero ἔπεχθη 
or ἐπέξατο. Perhaps it began with 
a legend about a ram’s shearing, 
which later on in the song was in 
some way to be connected with the 
victor or his family. Herodotus 
mentions a Crius of Aegina (VI. 50). 
It is however likely that no reference 
to a man Crius was.thought of here 
by Strepsiades. 

1357 κιθαρίζειν.] The-xOdpa and 
λύρα are here identified. ᾿ 

1358 κάχρυς γυναῖκ᾽ ἀλοῦσαν.] 
An ἐπιμύλιος @6h is quoted from 
Plutarch: ἄλει, μύλα, ἄλει Kal yap 
Πιττακὸς ἀλεῖ, μεγάλας Μιτυλάνας 
βασιλεύων. This Plutarch explains 


by making out Pittacus an amateur 
miller; others think that Pittacus 
‘ground’ his people by tyranny. 

1359 σε τύπτεσθαί τε.] Bentley’s 
correction. σέ γ᾽ ἄρα τύπτεσθαι καὶ, 
vulg. Meineke’s ἀράττεσθαι is neat. 
ἐξαράττω is used in v. 1373, but of 
words, not blows. 

1360 τέττιγας.7] Homer's aged 
councillors are τεττίγεσσιν ἐοικότες 
οἵτε καθ᾽ ὕλην δενδρέῳ ἐφεζόμενοι 
ὄπα λειριόεσσαν ἱεῖσιν. 71. Ὕ. 151. 
Indefatigable singers were the ci- 
cadae, and proverbial also for eating 
and drinking hardly anything ; the 
reverse of which guests should be 
expected to do. 

1364 ddAd.] ‘At least,’ or ‘yet 
still; and so in v. 1369. There is 
an ellipse of a conditional phrase: 
*T bade him, if he would not do that 
(sing Simonides), yet at least &c.’ 

μυρρίνην AaBovra.] It was the 
custom for those who sang ‘scolia’ 
to hold a branch of myrtle or bay 
the while. 

1366 ἐγὼ ydp.] Dindorf suspects 
this line: Bergk omits it: Schutz 
would place it after μυρρ. AaB. in 
a parenthesis (which transposition | 
Hermann justly rejects) ; Fritzsche | 
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Thoulgn 75.4.26" x, break wer lode, 


ὕστατον, στόμφακα, ΚρΡΉμνοποιο ἦν; préicpice ἴω Hay τής 


1378] 
ψόφου πλέων, ἃ 


, after v. 1368. 


---,... -. 


κἀνταῦθα πῶς οἴεσθέ μου τὴν καρδίαν ὀρεχθεῖν ; 
ὅμως δὲ τὸν θυμὸν δακὼν ἔφην, σὺ δ᾽ ἀλλὰ τούτων 


lal ats > \ A 
λέξον τι τῶν νεωτέρων ἅττ᾽ ἐστὶ τὰ σοφὰ ταῦτα. 


1370 


ὁ δ᾽ εὐθὺς jo Εὐριπίδου ῥῆσίν tw’, ὡς ἐβίνει 


ἀδελφὸς, ὠλεξίκακε, τὴν ὁμομητρίαν ἀδελφήν. 


Lime 


κἀγὼ οὐκέτ᾽ ἐξηνεσχόμην, ἀλλ᾽ εὐθὺς ἐξαράττω 


“Ὁ a n 3 ἴω 
πολλοῖς κακοῖς καἰσχροῖσι" Kat ἐντεῦθεν, οἷον εἰκὸς, 2.2 Ken 240» Jat 
2m e na 
εἶθ᾽ οὗτος ἐπαναπηδᾷ, 


» ‘ yy 5» / > 
ἔπος πρὸς ἔπος ἠρειδόμεσθ᾽" 


1375 


κἄπειτ᾽ ἔφλα με κἀσπόδει κἄπνιγε κἀπέτριβεν. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 

ΕΙΣ , a > ’ , ΕῚ fal 

οὔκουν δικαίως, ὅστις οὐκ Kupurridny ἐπαινεῖς, 


/ 
σοφώτατον ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
, , ? > nn 53 / ᾿ » 
σοφώτατον Y εκέεινον, ὦ TL σ᾽ εὐπτωὼ 


These attempts to 
give the line to Strepsiades go on 
the supposition that πρῶτον ἐν ποιη- 
Tals should mean, ‘best among the 
poets.’ But there appears to be 
no objection to taking the text as 
itis. The father bade his son re- 
peat some Aeschylus; who then 
said, ‘ Aeschylus! No, for I think 
Aeschylus above all other poets is 
&c.’ The elliptical use of γὰρ is 
common enough, and for πρῶτος 
thus used of priority in evil, cf. Zg. 
v. 6, πρῶτος “Παφλαγόνων, and £9. 
327, πρῶτος ὦν. 

1367 ἀξύστατον.] οὐ συνεστῶτα 
οὐδὲ πυκνόν " ἀλλ᾽ ἀραιὸν ἐν τῇ ποιή- 
ce καὶ κομπώδη; ἢ ἀδιάθετον, ἢ 
ἀπιθάνως συντιθέντα, Suidas. One 
glossary adds, τὰ γὰρ ῥήματα Al- 
σχύλου φαντασίαν μὲν ἔχει, βασανι- 
ζόμενα δὲ οὐδεμίαν ἔχει πραγματείαν. 
Aeschylus is loud sounding and 


᾿ striking to the ear, but not practi- 


cal, terse, and logical : ‘loose, ram- 
bling, incoherent,’ would perhaps 
nearly represent ἀξύστατος. His 
grammatical ‘anacolutha’ and irre- 
gularities (which are frequent) would 
come under the term aé. and would 
offend a taste formed on Euripides. 
Euripides brings him to book for 


his shortcomings in Raz. 1119, &c. 

στόμφακα.] In Vesp. 721 στομ- 
φάζειν is used. ordudos is used by 
Longinus= Lat. ampullae: he says 
ἐν Tpaywola, πράγματι ὀγκηρῷ φύσει 
καὶ ἐπιδεχομένῳ στόμφον. 

κρημνοποιόν. Cf. Raz. 920, ῥή- 
ad? ἱππόκρημνα. In much the 
same sense Cleon (Zg. 628) is de- 
scribed as κρημνοὺς ἐρείπων. 

1368 épexGetv.] According to the 
Scholiast this word is of sound (see 
Hom. “ΖΜ. ψ. 30), and connected 
with ῥοχθεῖν. Later etymologists 
take it from ὀρέγομαι. It seems 
here to mean, ‘to be ready to burst 
with indignation,’ which might be 
we? from the sense of ‘stretching,’ 

‘panting,’ ‘throbbing.’ 

1372 ἀδελφὸς... . ἀδελφήν.] τὴν 
Kavaychy ὁ Μακαρεύς, Schol. This 
was in the deo/us of Euripides. 
ὠλεξίκακε is thrown in parentheti- 
cally: ἀλεξίκακος is an epithet spe- 
cially of Hercules. 

1375 ἠρειδόμεσϑ᾽. The active 
ἐρείδειν is thus used in Zg. 627, Rav. 
g14. Here there is an exchange of 
wordy blows, therefore the middle 
is natural. The Scholiast on Pac. 
25 says: ἐρείδειν φασιν οἱ ’Arrixol 
πᾶν ὁτιοῦν συντόνως γινόμενον. 
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> 5 
ἀλλ᾽ αὖθις αὖ τυπτήσομαι. 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


[1379 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
νὴ τὸν Δί᾽, ἐν δίκῃ γε. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
1380 


Ν lal ty 
καὶ πῶς δικαίως ; ὅστις ὠναίσχυντέ σ᾽’ ἐξέθρεψα, 


αἰσθανόμενός σου πάντα τραυλίζοντος, 6 τι νοοίης. 

εἰ μέν ye βρῦν εἴποις, ἐγὼ γνοὺς ἂν πιεῖν ἐπέσχον" 
μαμμᾶν δ᾽ ἂν αἰτήσαντος ἧκόν σοι φέρων ἂν ἄρτον" 
κακκᾶν δ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἔφθης φράσαι, κἀγὼ λαβὼν θύραζε 
ἐξέφερον ἂν καὶ προὐσχύμην ce’ σὺ δ᾽ ἐμὲ νῦν ἀπάγχων 


led \ ‘yp ὦ 
βοῶντα καὶ κεκρωγόθ᾽ ὅτι 
/ > »"᾿ 

χεζητιῴην, οὐχ ἔτλης 
x ? 2 a 3 \ 
ἔξω ᾿ξενεγκεῖν, ὦ μιαρὲ, 

’ / > 
θύραζέ μ᾽, ἀλλὰ πνυγόμενος 

3 eR. te al 
αὐτοῦ ᾿ποίησα κακκᾶν, 


1386 


1390 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
3 , a , \ ἕῳ 
οἰμαί γε τῶν νεωτέρων τὰς καρδίας 


πηδᾶν, ὅ τι λέξει. 


εἰ γὰρ τοιαῦτά γ᾽ οὗτος ἐξειργασμένος 


λαλῶν ἀναπείσει 


τὸ δέρμα τῶν γεραιτέρων λάβοιμεν ἂν 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ épeBivOov. 


1379 τυπήσομαι.} Buttmann’s 
correction for τυπτήσομαι. 

1382 βρῦν.] The verb βρύλλειν 
(ΞΞ βρῦν εἰπεῖν) occurs in Zg. 1126. 
μαμμᾶν the Scholiast explains by 
ἄσημος φωνὴ τῶν παιδίων λαλούντων : 
but here it expresses a definite want 
of something to eat. 

1384 ἔφθης φράσαι. Meineke 
follows Cobet’s conjecture φράσας : 
just as in ΞΖ. 936, with but one MS. 
he reads ἐλθὼν for ἐλθεῖν. See the 
note there. Thuc. II. 82, ὁ φθάσας 
Gapojoat may be added as an instance 
of the construction, which is rea- 
sonable enough. There is an infi- 
nitive as weil as a participle in Eur. 
Med. 1169, μόλις φθάνει θρόνοισιν 
ἐμπεσοῦσα μὴ χαμαὶ πεσεῖν, ‘hardly 
can she drop into a chair soon 


1395 


enough to prevent falling.’ This 
last passage is not unlike that in 
£4. 936, where the participle, if ex- 
pressed,would have been καταφαγὼν, 
‘that you might have eaten the fish 
soon enough to get to the assembly 
(before it broke up).’ 

139t—8. The Chorus think that 
old men are in a bad way if these 
modern notions are to prevail. 

1392 πηδᾶν 6 τι λέξει.] ‘The strip- 
ling’s heart must leap to know what 
course he'll keep.’ Walsh. With 
the use of πηδᾶν compare. Virgil’s 
‘exsultantiaque haurit corda pavor 
pulsans.’ 

1396 ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽. ‘ Nay not even.’ 
Dobree parallels this rather rare use 
of ἀλλὰ from Dem. 1455, τῶν μὲν 
ὑμετέρων ψηφισμάτων GAN οὐδὲ μικρό- 


1410] 
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? ° fn »" 
σὸν ἔργον, ὦ καινῶν ἐπῶν κινητὰ καὶ μοχλευτὰ, 
/ nm is , / / 
πειθώ twa ζητεῖν, ὕπως δόξεις λέγειν δίκαια. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


ὡς ἡδὺ καινοῖς πράγμασιν καὶ δεξιοῖς ὁμιλεῖν, &Ce sy nee 


Ν A / / ¢ cal , 
καὶ τῶν καθεστώτων νόμων ὑπερφρονεῖν δύνασθαι. 


1400 


> \ ἈΝ a ’ e a \ re , “- 
ἐγὼ γὰρ ὅτε μὲν ἱππικῇ τὸν νοῦν μόνον προσεῖχον, 
ΩΣ» x 7 > Lal eck > ai ? φ \ > » 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν τρί᾽ εἰπεῖν ῥήμαθ᾽ οἷός τ᾿ ἢ πρὶν ἐξαμαρτεῖν" 
, > 
νυνὶ δ᾽ ἐπειδή μ᾽ οὑτοσὶ τούτων ἔπαυσεν αὐτὸς, 
΄ \ -“ Ν / 
γνώμαις δὲ λεπταῖς καὶ λόγοις ξύνειμι Kal μερίμναις, 


οἶμοι διδάξειν, ὡς δίκαιον τὸν πατέρα κολάζειν. 
~~ 


1405 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

σ΄ , \ ᾽» ς " a / > 

ἵππευε τοίνυν νὴ Δί᾽, ws ἔμοιγε κρεῖττόν ἐστιν 

ἵππων τρέφειν τέθριππον ἢ τυπτόμενον ἐπιτριβῆναι. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 

> Lal > τ > / / rn , 7, 

ἐκεῖσε δ᾽ ὅθεν ἀπέσχισάς με τοῦ λόγου μέτειμι, 

καὶ πρῶτ᾽ ἐρήσομαί σε τουτί, παῖδά μ᾽ ὄντ᾽ ἔτυπτες : 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

ἔγωγέ σ᾽, εὐνοῶν τε καὶ κηδόμενος. 


τατον φροντίζουσιν, and from Athe- 
naeus and Lucian. To these pas- 
sages Porson adds one from Dem. 
Fats. Leg. 352, ἀλλ οὐδὲ μικρόν. And 
Shilleto in his note on that passage 
adds two or three more. The ellipse 
seems, ‘I would give (I do not say 
no high price) but not even a pea.’ 
For the sense Brunck quotes Plaut. 
Mil. τι. 3, 45: ‘Non ego nunc emam 
vitam tuam vitiosa nuce.’ 

1397 ἐπῶν κινητὰ καὶ μοχλευτὰ.] 
With reference, as Porson thinks, 
to Eur. AZed. 1314, τί τούσδε κινεῖς 
κἀναμοχλεύεις λόγους, for he supposes 
it originally to have been thus writ- 
ten, though τάσδε πύλας is in all 
MSS. and editions. Cf. Porson’s 
note there. μοχλευτὴς we have had 
above, v. 568. Ἔςς 

140I—1475. Phidippides argues 
that sons may justly beat fathers for 


their good: that the present habit of . 


fathers beating sons is merely by law 
and convention: further that he will 
beat his mother too. Whereupon 


Strepsiades, still more horrified, 
charges the Chorus with bringing him 
tothis. They say it is his own fault, 
and that this is their way of teach- 
ing men to reverence the gods. He 
owns that he is rightly served, and 
determines to be revenged on So- 
crates and his school: but he cannot 
persuade his son to help him. 

I40I τὸν νοῦν μόνον.] Others 
prefer μόνῃ, which many MSS. have, 
but placed before τὸν νοῦν. Her- 
mann prefers μόνον, from MS. Rav., 
thinking the order could easily have 
become changed from the similarity 
in letters of τὸν νοῦν and μόνον. 

1407 τυπτόμενον ἐπιτριβῆναι.] 
A tribrach here follows a dactyl. 
This sequence appears as objection- 
able on the score of concurring short 
syllables, as the anapaest after the 
dactyl or tribrach: cf. v. 663: but 
no notice is taken of it by commen- 
tators. 

1410 εὐνοῶν. Being unwilling by 
sparing the rod to spoil the child. 


Pe me 


144 ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ 


[1410 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


εἰπὲ δή μοι, 1410 


» » / / “ > ν᾿. -“ s / 
οὐ κἀμέ σοι δίκαιόν ἐστιν εὐνοεῖν ὁμοίως, 
, > 5 / a - 
τύπτειν T, ἐπειδήπερ γε τοῦτ᾽ ἔστ᾽ εὐνοεῖν, τὸ τύπτειν ; 
A \ \ wv \ n ey A 
πῶς γὰρ TO μὲν σὸν σῶμα χρὴ πληγῶν ἀθῷον εἶναι, 
3 \ \ / \ \ 5 > , , SFT , 
τοὐμὸν δὲ μή; καὶ μὴν ἔφυν ἐλεύθερός γε κἀγώ. 


κλάουσι παῖδες, πατέρα δ᾽ οὐ κλάειν δοκεῖς ; 


1415 


/ / \ \ la] wv 3 
φήσεις νομίζεσθαι σὺ παιδὸς τοῦτο τοὔργον εἶναι" 
NS a , > a ς \ ad. (ie τι 
ἐγὼ δέ γ᾽ ἀντείποιμ᾽ av ὡς Sis παῖδες οἱ γέροντες. 


εἰκὸς δὲ μᾶλλον τοὺς γέροντας ἢ νέους τι κλάειν, 


ὅσῳπερ ἐξαμαρτάνειν ἦττον δίκαιον αὐτούς. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδαμοῦ νομίζεται τὸν πατέρα τοῦτο πάσχειν. 1420. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


b] -“ IN ε A , fal . A 
οὐκοῦν ἀνὴρ 6 τὸν νόμον θεὶς τοῦτον ἦν TO πρῶτον, 


4 \ > \ \ ¥ yx \ f 
ὥσπερ σὺ Kayo, καὶ λέγων ἔπειθε τοὺς παλαιούς : 
Ka , δῆ Θ᾽ δῇ > \ \ 53 \ \ 

ἧττον τί δῆτ᾽ ἔξεστι κἀμοὶ καινὸν αὖ TO λοιπὸν ~ 4, fig, Zann at 
θ a , lal τ΄ \ J > / io. ἋἜ . νος" 
εἶναι νόμον τοῖς υἱέσιν, τοὺς πατέρας αντιτύπτειν ; “Kay Hor Ὁ 


e/ \ \ y a: \ f a 
ὅσας δὲ πληγὰς εἴχομεν πρὶν τὸν νόμον τεθῆναι, 


1425 


3 / \ / % - - / 
ἀφίεμεν, καὶ δίδομεν αὐτοῖς προῖκα συγκεκόφθαι. 

r \ \ ? , \ . 7 One κ᾿ 
σκέψαι δὲ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας καὶ τάλλα τὰ βοτὰ ταυτὶ, 


1415 κλάουσι, κιτ.λ.}] Cf. Eur. 
Alc. 691, χαίρεις ὁρῶν φῶς, πατέρα 
δ᾽ οὐ χαίρειν δοκεῖς; a line quoted 
exactly in Zhesm. 194. 

1417 Sis παῖδες,] In the Peleus 
of Sophocles (cf. Zg. 1099) is the 
line, πάλιν γὰρ αὖθις παῖς ὁ ynpd- 
σκων ἀνήρ. And Theopompus has 
δὶς παῖδες οἱ γέροντες ὀρθῷ τῷ λόγῳ: 
Plat. Com. ἄρ᾽, ὡς ἔοικε δὶς γένοιτ᾽ 
ἂν παῖς γέρων. 

1419. They ought to know bet- 
ter and therefore have less excuse 
for going wrong. 

1421 οὐκοῦν, K.7.A.] Law is but 
that which a man has persuaded his 
fellows to ordain. Cf. Plat. Rep. 
II. p. 358, where Glaucon shews 
how, according to some, justice is 
but a matter of law and convention, 
adopted for convenience. 


1424 ἀντιτύπτειν) That sons 
henceforth beat their fathers instead 
of fathers their sons. Not ‘return 
their blows,’ for these were to be 
given in: the law was only to be 
prospective. 

1426 ovykekop0ar.] Sc. ἡμᾶς, 


for συγκόπτειν takes accus. of the 


person beaten. 
ὦμοι πυρέσσω συγκεκομμένος τάλας. 

1427 ἀλεκτρυόνας. Cocks were 
proverbially quarrelsome ; but 
their quarrelling was not held in 
honour: cf. Aisch. Zum. 866, ἐνοι- 
κίου δ᾽ ὄρνιθος οὐ λέγω μάχην ; and 
Pindar (O/. x1. 20) says that 
Ergoteles might have lived in- 
glorious, ἐνδομάχας ἅτ᾽ ἀλέκτωρ. 
This is therefore a severe hit 
at the φιλοδικία of the Athe- 
nians, 


Cf. Eur. Cycl. 228, | 


1440] 
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ὡς τοὺς πατέρας ἀμύνεται" καίτοι τί διαφέρουσιν 
ἡμῶν ἐκεῖνοι, πλὴν OTL ψηφίσματ᾽ οὐ γράφουσιν ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


/ (a! > \ > > , “ a 
τί δῆτ᾽, ἐπειδὴ τοὺς ἀλεκτρυόνας ἅπαντα μιμεῖ, 
᾽ / \ \ / SAN t , 
οὐκ ἐσθίεις καὶ THY κόπρον κἀπὶ ξύλου καθεύδεις ; 


1430 
Loose, 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


νι Ν “4 Ὁ 3 ΩΣ» x» / / 
οὐ ταυτὸν, ὦ τᾶν, ἐστιν, οὐδ᾽ av Σωκράτει δοκοίη. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


πρὸς ταῦτ ταῦτα μὴ τύπτ᾽ 


εἰ, δὲ μὴ, σαυτόν ποτ᾽ αἰτιάσει. 


aw a4 “asi Tay Saami 


Kal πως; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
2 \ \ \ / [4 ΕἸΜῚ 2 \ t 
ἐπεὶ σὲ μὲν δίκαιός εἰμ᾽ ἐγὼ κολάζειν, 
σὺ δ᾽, ἢν γένηταί σοι, τὸν υἱόν. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


ἢν δὲ μὴ γένηται, 1435 


μάτην ἐμοὶ κεκλαύσεται, σὺ δ᾽ ἐγχανὼν τεθνήξεις. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐμοὶ μὲν, ὦνδρες ἥλικες, δοκεῖ λέγειν δίκαια" 
κἄμοιγε συγχωρεῖν δοκεῖ τούτοισι πἀπιεικῆ. 
κλάειν γὰρ ἡμᾶς εἰκός ἐστ᾽, ἢν μὴ δίκαια δρῶμεν. 
. ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
΄ ‘ ἘΡῸΡ x , 
σκέψαι δὲ yaTépay ἔτι γνώμην. 


_ 1428 τί διαφέρουσιν.] A bitter 
piece of satire this, to make the 
proposing of bills in parliament the 
distinction of man from beast : espe- 

_ cially when we consider the con- 

'temptuous opinion which Aristo- 

phanes expresses of the bills gene- 

rally voted on in the Athenian 
| councils. 

1431 ἐπὶ ξύλου. ‘Ona perch,’ 
which Theocritus calls πέτευρον, 
Tdyll. XII. 13, ἐπ᾽ αἰθαλόεντι πε- 
τεύρῳ. 

1435 ἢν δὲ μὴ....τεθνήξεις.] Yes, 
but if I have no son, you will have 
the laugh on your side. Cf. Ach. 


221, μὴ yap ἐγχάνοι ποτε μηδέ περ 
γέροντας ὄντας ἐκφυγὼν ᾿Αχαρνέας. 
τεθνήξεις for vulg. τεθνήξει, both 
here and in Ach. 590, seems right. 
Ach. 325, τεθνήξων, and Aesch. 
Agam. 1279,. τεθνήξομεν, are un- 
doubted instances of the active 
form. Elmsley thinks that in the 
older Attic they said τεθνήξω, 
in the later τεθνήξομαι, and as- 
sents to Dawes, who restores the 
active form everywhere in Aristo- 
phanes. 

1438 oVYXoPEY.. «τούτοισι TATL- 
εἰκῆ.] ‘To grant to these younger 
men their fair claims.’ 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ἀπὸ γὰρ ὀλοῦμαι. 1440 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
\ A ΝΜ 3 ’ 3 ,ὔ \ ΩΝ Lo) / 
καὶ μὴν ἴσως γ᾽ οὐκ ἀχθέσει παθὼν ἃ viv πέπονθας. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


πῶς δή; δίδαξον γὰρ τί w ἐκ τούτων ἐπωφελήσεις. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


τὴν μητέρ᾽ ὥσπερ καὶ σὲ τυπτήσω. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ay wo s Lal , 
τοῦθ᾽ ἕτερον αὖ μεῖζον κακόν. 


͵ 


/ ξ 
WAaeé wWhak SH 7 
,ὔ 2 4 , 
τί bys; Te φὴς σύ: 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


ῇ ἈΝ , / 
λόγον σὲ νικήσω λέγων 


τὴν μητέρ᾽ ὡς τύπτειν χρεών; 


τί δ᾽, ἢν ἔχων τὸν ἥττω 1445 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽; ἢν ταυτὶ ποιῇς, 


2 , , 
οὐδέν σε κωλύσει σεαυ- 


τὸν ἐμβαλεῖν ἐς τὸ βάραθρον 


\ / 
μετὰ Σωκράτους 

' Σ 
καὶ τὸν λόγον τὸν ἥττω. 


1450 


ἔτι οι ἧῳ > \ a 5 \ / 
υμιν ἀναθ εἰς ATTAVTA TAMA TI, ατα. 
piv ἀναθεὶς, μὰ πράγμ 


1440 ἀπὸ γὰρ cAotpar.] ‘No 
for ’twill be the death of me.’ For 
a similar tmesis cf. Ach. 295, xara 
σε χώσομεν τοῖς λίθοις, and above, 
ν. 792. 

[441 καὶ μὴν, κιτ.λ.}  Phidip- 
pides thinks that his father will not 
mind having been thus treated, when 
he hears that the wife, to whom he 
mainly owes his misfortunes, is to be 
beaten too. 

1445 μεῖζον kakdv.] Strepsiades 
had been mystified into believing 
that after all there was something to 
be said for the sons against the fa- 
thers: but want of respect for a mo- 


ther horrifies him. Probably (as 
Brunck says) there is reference to 
the curious do¢trine set forth by Eu- 
ripides in the Ovestes, v. 552—4. 
However Aeschylus was the first to 
put this argument forward, in the 
mouth of Apollo, Zum. 658—666. 

1448 τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽; ἢν tavutl.] 
Meincke’s reading ἄλλο γὙ ἢ, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἢν, from a conjecture of Kack’s, is 
neat, but hardly necessary. 

1450 βάραθρον] Cf. Zg. 1362, 
ἄρας μετέωρον és TO βάραθρον ἐμβα- 
AG. 


1454 dvabels.] Cf. Thuc. vit. 
$2, οἱ δ᾽ ἀκούσαντες.. .στρατηγόν Te 


τ ͵ y, MSs (ep VAove Bm 
ταυτὶ δι’ ὑμᾶς, ὦ Νεφέλαι, πέπονθ᾽ ἐγὼ, 77.“ 4 OP ΐ 


1469] 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ 
4» ἃ \ 5 A \ ll ” 
AUTOS μὲν ουν σαυτῳ συ τουτῶν αἰὐτίος, 


στρέψας σεαυτὸν ἐς πονηρὰ πράγματα. 


1455 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τί δῆτα ταῦτ᾽ οὔ μοι TOT ἠγορεύετε, 


ἀλλ᾽ 


” i Σ- ἃ / a / 
ἄνδρ᾽ ἄγροικον Kal γέροντ᾽ ἐπήρετε; 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν. ταῦθ᾽ ἑκάστοθ᾽ ὅταν τινὰ 
γνῶμεν πονηρῶν ὄντ᾽ ἐραστὴν πραγμάτων, 


ἕως ἂν αὐτὸν ἐμβάλωμεν ἐς κακὸν, 


1460 


ὅπως ἂν εἰδῇ τοὺς θεοὺς δεδοικέναι. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ὦμοι, πονηρά y, ὦ Νεφέλαι, δίκαια δέ. 
οὐ γάρ μ᾽ ἐχρῆν τὰ χρήμαθ᾽ ἁδανεισάμην 


ἀποστερεῖν. 


a ss A = Λ 
νῦν οὖν ὅπως, ὦ φίλτατε, 

\ A \ \ \ U 
τὸν Χαιρεφῶντα τὸν μιαρὸν καὶ Σωκράτη 


1465 


ἀπολεῖς, μετελθὼν οἱ σὲ κἄμ᾽ ἐξηπάτων. 
ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν ἀδικήσαιμι τοὺς διδασκάλους. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ναὶ ναὶ, καταιδέσθητι πατρῷον Δία. 
jen a ΕΟ τ 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 
ἰδού γε Δία πατρῷον" ὡς ἀρχαῖος εἶ. 


αὐτὸν εὐθὺς εἵλοντο καὶ τὰ πράγματα 
πάντα ἀνετίθεσαν. 

[455 στρέψας. Cf. note on ν. 
434. 

1457 ἔπήρετε.) Cf. note on ν. 42, 
and ἐξαρθεὶς in v. 1304, if that be 
the reading. 

1458 ὅταν τινὰ. Some MSS. 
have av tw’ οὖν. Most editors take 
Porson’s ὅντιν ἄν, which reads a 
little more smoothly, but does not 
seem necessary. 

1463 τὰ xpnpad’.. 
Cf. above, v. 130 


5. 
1466 μετελθὼν of.] 


. ἀποστερεῖν. 


From the 


MS. μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ ἐλθὼν, wer ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἐλ- 
θὼν, this reading of Hermann’s seems 
better than μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἐλθ᾽. ὅπως 
ἀπολεῖς is better without an impera- 
tive expressed, and this imperative 
is-awkwardly placed between ἀπο- 
λεῖς and its object of σὲ kaw’ ἐξ Mei- 
neke takes Hermann’s reading, and 
has ὧν for of, which is needless, as 
all the MSS. appear to have oi, and 
the sense is satisfactory, 

1468 πατρῷον Δία.] Probably 
(as Porson shews on Jed. 1314) this 
is a line of Euripides. The Atheni- 
ans did not worship Zeus under the 


5 A lal , \ , 
. ἐνταῦθα σαυτῷ παραφρόνει καὶ φληνάφα. 
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[1470 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


» 
ἐστιν. 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔΗΣ 


» ΕΣ > x > \ 
οὐκ ἔστ, οὐκ, ἐπεὶ 


1470 


Aivos βασιλεύει, τὸν At’ ἐξεληλακώς. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
οὐκ ἐξελήλακ᾽, GAN ἐγὼ τοῦτ᾽ ὠόμην, 
διὰ τουτονὶ τὸν δῖνον. οἴμοι δείλαιος, 
“ \ \ A ” Ἀ «ς / 
ὅτε Kal σὲ χυτρεοῦν ὄντα θεὸν ἡγησάμην. 
χύτρ ἡγησάμη 


ΦΕΙΔΙΠΠΙΔῊΣ 


1475 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


ε , , 
οἴμοι παρανοίας" ὡς ἐμαινόμην ἄρα, 


be) 5 


ὅτ᾽ ἐξέβαλλον τοὺς θεοὺς διὰ Σωκράτη. 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ φίλ᾽ Ἑρμῆ, μηδαμῶς θύμαινέ μοι, 
μηδέ μ᾽ ἐπιτρίψης, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην ἔχε 


5 Ὁ A > I 
ἐμοῦ παρανοήσαντος ἀδολεσχί 5 


1480 


καί μοι γενοῦ ξύμβουλος, εἴτ᾽ αὐτοὺς γραφὴν 
διωκάθω γραψάμενος, εἴθ᾽ ὅ τι σοι δοκεῖ. 


title πατρῷος, but Apollo, the fabled 
father of Ion and the Ionian race. 
Cf. Plat. Zuthyd. p. 302. But the 
tragic poets make their characters 
use the title: cf. Eur. Electr. 671, ὦ 
Ζεῦ πατρῷε καὶ τρόπαϊ ἐχθρῶν ἐμῶν. 
And Phidippides means perhaps by 
his answer to mock at the title as 
well as at the belief in the existence 
of-Zeus at all. 

1471 Δῖνος, κιτ.λ.] The father’s 
own words. Cf. above, v. 828. 

1473 ϑιὰ τουτονὶ τὸν Sivov.] ‘Be- 
cause of this whirl,” meaning the 
perplexing worry of philosophy, 
which has turned his brain. Per- 
haps he put his hand to his head at 
τουτονί. τουτουὶ τ. 6. Mein. ‘The 
whirl and worry caused by this man 
(Socrates)’(?). The explanation of 
the Scholiast that δῖνος is a sort of 


earthen jar, appears to me (as ‘to- 


Dindorf and Meineke) absurd. Pro- 
bably the next line ὅτε... ἡγησάμην 
(of which there seems no other pos- 
sible explanation) was added to ex- 
plain δῖνος on this mistaken theory. 
Wieland suggests that there was an 
image of Apollo Agyieus before the 
Socratic school, and that this was so 
worn away as to resemble a jar of 
this kind. 

1476—1510. Strepsiades, as his 
son will not help, sets to work with 
his servant to break up and burn the 
Contemplatory, despite the remon- 
strances of Socrates and his scholars. 
The Chorus look on and applaud. 


address Hermes thus, when caught 


1478 Ἑρμῆ. Thieves used to | 


and about to be punished, asking 
him to help them. Schol. | 


1497] 
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ὀρθῶς παραινεῖς οὐκ ἐῶν δικ κορραφεῖν, 


ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἐμπιπράναι τὴν οἰκίαν 


τῶν ἀδολεσχῶν. δεῦρο δεῦρ᾽, ὦ Ἐανθία, 


κλίμακα λαβὼν ἔξελθε καὶ σμινύην φέρων, 
wv > , 
κἄπειτ᾽ ἐπαναβὰς ἐπὶ τὸ φροντιστήριον 
\ / a ΄ 
τὸ τέγος κατάσκαπτ᾽, εἰ φιλεῖς τὸν δεσπότην, 
Ψ Ἂ ΣΡ ας ΟἿ , \ Se pod ἡ 
ἕως ἂν αὐτοῖς ἐμβάλῃς τὴν οἰκίαν 


ἐμοὺ δὲ δᾷδ᾽ ἐνεγκάτω τις ἡμμένην, 


1490 


κἀγώ TW αὐτῶν τήμερον δοῦναι δίκην 
ἐμοὶ ποιήσω, κεὶ σφόδρ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἀλαζόνες. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ Α. 


ἈΝ Ὁ ἢ 
Lou ιου. 


ι ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
σὸν ἔργον, ὦ δᾷς, ἱέναι πολλὴν φλόγα. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ A. 


ἄνθρωπε, τί ποιεῖς ; 


ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


A a ΕῚ 
6 τι ποιῶ; τί δ᾽ ἄλλο γ᾽ ἢ 


1495 


διωαλεπτολογοῦμαι ταῖς δοκοῖς τῆς οἰκίας. 


ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ B. 
οἴμοι, τίς ἡμῶν πυρπολεῖ τὴν οἰκίαν ; 


1483 ὀρθῶς παραινεῖς.) He pre- 
tends to hear Hermes directing him. 
So Trygaeus in the Peace (v. 66r 544.) 
feigns to hear the goddess speak. 
And Brunck quotes from the J&- 
noechmi of Plautus (Act v. 2. 87— 

\ 118) a passage where Menaechmus, 
pretending madness, invents advice 
from Apollo: ‘Ecce Apollo ex ora- 
clo mi imperat Ut ego illic oculos 
exuram lampadibus ardentibus...... 
Pugnis men’ vetas in hujus ore quic- 
-quam parcere, Ni jam ex meis oculis 
abscedat maxumam in malam cru- 
cem? Faciam quod jubes Apollo.’ 
And so for many more lines. 

1485 ZavGla.}] A common name 
for a servant. Cf. Ach. 243, and 
the Frogs. 

1489 ἐμβάλῃς τὴν οἰκίαν. ] ‘Bring 
their house about their ears.’ So in 


Ach. 510, καὐτοῖς ὁ ἸΠοσειδῶν, οὑπι 
Ταινάρῳ θεὸς, σείσας ἅπασιν ἐμβάλοι 
τὰς οἰκίας. 

1492 Kel σφόδρ᾽ εἴσ᾽ ἀλαζόνες. | 
‘ For all they talk so big.’ Cf. note 
on v. 853. 

1496 διαλεπτολογοῦμαι.} “1 hold 
full subtle converse with your house- 
beams.’ Probably with some remem- 
brance of Socrates’ answer at v. 229, 
τὴν φροντίδα λεπτὴν καταμίξας els 
τὸν ὅμοιον ἀέρα. He means of course 
to say, though in absurd language, 
that he is burning the beams. ‘Quia 
ignis est λεπτὸν res tenuis, et com- 
minuit atque consumit materiem.’ 
Bergler: and perhaps this is right. 
Strepsiades is then ‘introducing the 
house-beams to a subtle element.’ 
He had himself felt eager λεπτολο- 
γεῖν, above, v. 320. 


το 
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ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἐκεῖνος οὗπερ θοϊμάτιον εἰλήφατε. 
ΜΑΘΗΤῊΣ TI, 
ἀπολεῖς ἀπολεῖς. 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ γὰρ καὶ βούλομαι, 
ἢν ἡ σμινύη μοι μὴ προδῷ τὰς ἐλπίδας, 1500 
ἢ "yo πρότερόν πως ἐκτραχηλισθῶ πεσών. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οὗτος, τί ποιεῖς ἐτεὸν, οὑπὶ τοῦ τέγους ; 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 
ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 
ΣΩΚΡΑΤῊΣ 
οἴμοι τάλας δείλαιος ἀποπνυιγήσομαι. 
ΧΑΤΙΡΕΦΩΝ 
ἐγὼ δὲ κακοδαίμων γε κατακαυθήσομαι. [505 
ΣΤΡΕΨΙΑΔΗΣ 


τι “γὰρ μαθόντ᾽ ἐς τοὺς θεοὺς ὑβρίζετε, 
καὶ τῆς Σελήνης ἐσκοπεῖσθε τὴν ἕδραν ; 


1502 οὗτος, K.7.A.] Socrates 
comes out last, having been engross- 
ed in his studies before, and asks his 
question gravely and without the 
alarm which the schoiars shew. 

1503 ἀεροβατῶ.] His own words 
at v. 225. 

1506 μαθόντ᾽ és τ. 0. UBpitere.] 
The plural of the verb seems better 
on critical grounds than the dual. 
ὑβρίζειν τινὰ and els τινὰ are both 
used; L. and S. think the latter the 
more Attic. Ii we keep the dual 
μαθοντ᾽ it may yet stand with plural 
verbs. Meineke, as is his custom, 
rejects μαθόντες in favour of παθόντες, 
though only one MS. has this latter. 

1507 ἐσκοπεῖσθε τὴν ἕδραν.] One 


MS. has ἕδρας, which seems rather , 
better to express ‘positions’ of the 

moon in the sky, the various quar-_ 
ters of the heavens in which it ap-_ 
pears, and consequently its phases, 

&c. ἕδραι is used in plur. for the 
quarter of heaven where an omen 
appears. Cf. Aesch. Agam. 118, 

παμπρέπτοις ἐν ἕδραισι, compare 
Prom. Vinct. 492. But Socrates’ 
would of course examine the ‘posi- 
tions’ with a view to astronomy ra-— 
ther than augury. *The Scholiast | 
explains τὴν ἕδραν rather differently, © 
by ras κινήσεις, and by ἐπὶ τινὸς ὀχεῖ- 


ται καὶ διὰ τί καὶ πῶς μένει, Upon ; 


what the moon sits and rides, and ἢ 
why and how she remains stedfast. 


: 


1510] NE®EAAI. I51 
ΧΟΡῸΣ 

δίωκε, βάλλε, παῖε, πολλῶν οὕνεκα, 

μάλιστα δ᾽ εἰδὼς τοὺς θεοὺς ὡς ἠδίκουν. 1500 

ἡγεῖσθ᾽ ἔξω' κεχόρευται γὰρ μετρίως τό γε τήμερον ἡμῖν. 


1508 δίωκε, βάλλε, κιτ.λ.} This 
is better given to the Chorus than 
to Strepsiades. 

1510 ἡμῖν.) Moeris quotes this 
line with εἶναι, noting the εἶναι as an 
Attic pleonasm, as in the phrase 


ἑκὼν εἶναι. There is no doubt τό ye 
τήμερον εἶναι would be good Attic: 
but there is nothing to object to in 
ἡμῖν, and the line may have been 
quoted by Moeris with εἶναι merely by 
a slip of memory, as Dindorf thinks. 


INDEX TO THE CHIEF MATTER OF THE 
NOTES. 


ἀγορὰ, ἀγορητὴς 055, 1057 

ἀερία, 337 

αἰγίδος ἡνίοχος, 602 

Αἴγυπτος, 1130 

αἰθρία, 371 

ἀκόρητος, 44 

ἀλαζὼν, 1402 

ἀλλὰ γὰρ, 798 

ἀλλ᾽ ὅσα, 434 

ἄλλο τι, 423 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ, 1396 

ἁλσὶν διασμηχθεὶς, 1237 

ἀμέλει, 486 

᾿Αμυνίας, 692 

ἀμφηκὴς, 1160 

ἀμφί μοι, 595 

ἂν doubled 783, 840, with imperf. 
855, with optat. 1184 

ἀναμετρεῖσθαι, 203 

ἀναπλάττειν, 995 

ἀνατιθέναι, 1454 

ἀνθρὴν, 948 

ἄνιππος, 125 

ἀντιγραφὴ 471 

ἀνυπόδητος, 103, 363 

ἄξιος, with dative, 472 

ἀξύστατος, 1367 

ἀπαιόλημα, ἀπαιόλη, 729, 1150 

ἀπαλλάττεσθαι, 1194 

ἀπερυθριᾶσαι, 1216 

ἀπολιταργίζειν, 1253 

dm ὄνου, 1273 ᾿ 

ἀποστρέφειν, 776 

ἀπραγμοσύνη, 1007 

ἀριθμὸς, 1203 

ἀρνακὶς, 730 

ἀτρεμὶ, 261 


βάλλ᾽ ἐς κόρακας, 133 
βάραθρον, 1450 
βαρυαχὴς, 277 
βεκκεσέληνος, 308 
βλιτομάμμας, 1001 


Βουφόνια, 985 
βρενθύειν, 362 
βρύειν, 45 


γηγενεῖς, 853 
γλοιὸς, 449 
γνωμότυπος, 051 


Δαιταλεῖς, 529, 534 
δάκτυλος, 651 

δεξιὸς, 521 

δήμαρχος, 37 

διὰ, 117, 340 
διαλεπτολογεῖσθαι, 1496 
διδάσκεσθαι, 111, 783, 1338 
διεντέρευμα, 166 
διερρνηκὼς, 873 

δῖνος, 381, 1471 

δὶς παῖδες, 1417 


ἐγκεκοισυρωμένη, 48 
ἐγκεκορδυλημένος, 10 
εἰκάδες, 1 

εἰκέναι, 185 

εἴσοδος, 356 

εἰς ὥρας, 562 
ἐκστρέψαι, 89, 554 
ἐμβάλλειν, 1489 
ἐνεστάναι, 779 
ἐνεχυράζεσθαι, 35 
ἔνη καὶ νέα, 1189 
ἐνόπλιος, 651 
ἐντείνασθαι, 969 
ἐξαλῖσαι, 32 
ἐξαυτομολῷ, ττος 
ἐξήμβλωκας, 137 
ἐπαίρειν, 42, 1457 
ἐπαναφέρειν, 1080 
ἔπειτα, 1249 
ἐπιάλλειν, 1200 
ἐπιδεῖξαι, 935 
ἐπιθαυμάζειν, 1147 
ἐπιλήσμων, 129, 482 


154 


ἐρεθίσματα, 312 
ἐρείδειν, 558, 1375 
ἐτεὸν, 36 
εὐάγητος, 27 
Ἐπολις, 553 
εὐπτέρων, 800 
εὑρησιεπὴς, 447 
εὐφημεῖν, 263 
ἔχων, 509 


Zeds πατρῷος, 1498 
(wytos, 122 
ζυγωθρίσαι, 745 


Hons, ἤδησθα, 329 
"Hpdxdeva λουτρὰ, 1051 


Θουριομάντεις, 332 
θυμόσοφος, 877 


ἰδοὺ, 82, 818 
ἱερομνημονεῖν, 624 
ἱππάζεσθαι, 15 
ἵππερον, 74 

ἵππιος Ποσειδῶν, 84 
ἵππος, 63 

ἴτης, 445 


καλλίπυργος, 1024 
καμπὴ, κάμπτειν, 910 
Κάρκινος, 1201 
καταλόει, 838 
κάχρυς, 1358 

κεῖσθαι, 126 

κέντρων, 450 

κίναδος, 448 
κιχλίζειν, 983 

Κλέων, 549, 582, 587 
κληρουχικὴ, 203 
κολοκύντη, 327 
κομᾶν, 14, 545 
κομψὸς, 649 
κοππατίας, 23 

κόρεις, 634 
κορίζεσθαι, 68 
Κορίνθιοι, 710 
κρεμάθρα, 218, 869 
κρημνοποιὸς, 1367 
Κρόνος, 398, 929, 107° 
κρόταλον, 260 
κροῦσις, 318 ᾿ 
κυδοιδοπᾶν, 616 
κύκλιοι χοροὶ, 333 
κύρβις, 448 


INDEX. 


Adpos, 591 
λαφυγμὸς, 52 
λημᾶν, 327 
λιπαρὸς, 300, 1012 
λόγω, 112 
λοῦσθαι, 1044 
λοφεῖον, 751 


Μαραθωνομάχας, 986 
Μαρικᾶς. 553 
ματτυολοιχὸς, 451 
Μεγακλέης, 46 
μεριμνοφροντιστὴΞ, ΙΟΙ 
μετέωρα, 228, 1284 
μηλολόνθης, 764 
μνησικακεῖν, 999 
μοχλευτὴς, 507, 1397 


νενησμένοι, £203 
νόμισμα, 248 


ξύλον, 1431 
ξυστὶς, 70 


ὀβέλισκος, 178 

οἰκίδιον, 92 

ὅμοιος, 230 

ὁμοιότης, of words, 394 
ὀρεχθεῖν, 1368 

ὅσον, 3 

οὐδὲν λέγειν, 781 
οὐρανομήκης, 357 


Πανδελέτειος, 924 
παρακόπτειν, 640 
παρατείνειν, 212 
Πασίας, 21 
πάσχειν, 234 
πείθειν, 77 
περίδου εἰ, 644 
Περικλέης, 859 
περιφρονεῖν, 225 
περσικὴ, 151 
πλόκαμος, 330 
πνιγεὺς, οὔ 
ποιεῖν δεινὰ, 583 


ποῖος, 247, 1233. 1276, 1337 


πολεμιστήρια, 28 
πότης, 57 
πρημαίνων, anhic t 
προβάλλειν, 489, 757 
πρόβολος, 1160 
Πρόδικος, 361 


| προμνήστρια, αἴ 


, ὦ ΝΣ 


INDEX. 


πρόσοδοι, 307 
προσσχεῖν, 575, 1120 
πρὸς ταῦτα, 1033 
προσφῦσαι, 372 
προτένθαι, 1198 
πυκνουν, 7OL 

Πύλος, 186 

πῶς δοκεῖς, 881 


ῥῆξαι, 357 
ῥόδα εἰπεῖν, Ο1Ο, 1330 
ῥοῖβδος, 407 


σαμφόρας, 122, 1298 

σὲ, elision of, 916 

σέβας ἱερῶν, 302 

σεληναία, 614 
σκαλαθυρμάτια, 630 
σκίμπους, 255 

σκοπιὰ, 281 

σμῆνος, 207 

σοροπηγοὶ, 846 

σπαθᾶν, 53 

στόμα, στόμωσις, 1108 
στόμφαξ, 1367 
στραγγεύεσθαι, 131 
στρεψοδικεῖν, 434, 1468 
σφενδόναι, 1125 
σφραγιδονυχαργοκόμηται, 352 
σχάσαι, σχάσασθαι, 107, 409, 740 
σχινδάλαμοι, 130 


ταῦτ᾽ ἄρα, 319, 353 
τε, 179 

τέττιξ, 1360 
τέφρα, 177 
Τήλεφος, 922 

τί παθὼν, 340, 402 
τόκος, 1286 


τρέφειν, 858 
τριβολεκτράπελα, 1003 
τρίβων, 870 
Τροφώνιος, 507 
τρυγοδαίμων, 296 
τρύμη, 448 


ὕαλος, 769 
ὑπακούειν, 263 
ὑπανίστασθαι, 993 
Ὑπέρβολος, 1005 


φαλακρὸς, 540 
φασιανὸς, 109 
Φελλεὺς, 71 
φθάνειν, 1384 
φλέγεσθαι, 992 
φοιτᾶν, 945 
φορτικὸς, 524 
φροντίζειν, 189 
φροντιστήριον, 94 
φρουρὰ, ἴοι 
φωρᾶν, 409 


Χαιρεφῶν, 104, 503 
χαύνωσις, 875 

χολᾶν, 833 

χρῆμα, 2 

χροιὰ, χρῶμα, 120, 718, 1174 
χρυσῷ πάττειν, 912 


ψαρὸς, 1225 
ψιθυρίζειν, τοοϑ 
ψυγεῖσα, 151 
ψύλλα, 145 


ὠφελοῦσαι, 577 
ws, elliptical, 209 
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Battle of Actium. 
4y Η. F, Petyam, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College, 
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By A. M. CurTEIs, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Ox/sord, 
and Assistant-Master at Sherborne School, 
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Ly CHARLES H. PEARSON, M.A., Fel/ow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
History oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A., late Master of the Modern 
School at Marlborough College. 


THe Reicn or GrEorGE III. 
By Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart., M.A..'FeVow f All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
THE Great REBELLION, 
By the Evitor. 
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By F, Wiuert, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Eton (ὦ ollege. 
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The object of these Volumes is to supply preparatory Schools, 
and the fourth or fifth forms of larger Schools, with cheap 
Annotated Text-Books for English reading. It ts intended that 
each Volume should contain enough for one term’s work, 


The Series will include the following :— 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. Bacon’s EssAys AND NEW ATLANTIS. 
Cowrrr’s Task. GRaAy’s Porms. Worpswortu’s Excursion. 
GOLDSMITH’s DESERTED VILLAGE. MILTON’S PARADISE LOST AND 
AREOPAGITICA. SCOTT’s MARMION, ROKEBY, LORD OF THE ISLEs, 
δ ν OF THE LAKE, AND LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. SWIFT'S 
GULLIVER. ByRON’S CHILDE HAROLD AND THE CORSAIR. POPE’S 
Essays, ADDISON’s SPECTATOR. CHAUCER’S PROLOGUE TO THE 


CANTERBURY TALES. DEFOE’S CAVALIER AND ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


-BuRKE ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. DRYDEN’S POEMS, BROWNE'S 


- ReLIciIo ΜΈΡΙΟΙ. LOcKE ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING, WASH- 


INGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 
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SELECT PLAVS OF SHAKSF Eas 


RUGBY EDITION. 


With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 
Small ὅνο. 


As ou oie ‘It. 


25. ; paper cover, Is. 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E. MOBERLY, M.A., Assistant-Master 
in Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


**This is a handy, clearly printed school 
edition of Shakspere’s bright play. The 
notes are sensible, and not overdone, and 
the Introduction is helpful.”—A theneum. 


MACBETH. S. 3 Paper cover, 
Edited by the SAME. 


“Α very excellent text, 
annotated.” —Standard. 

“The plan of giving a brief sketch of 
each character in the play lends additional 
interest to it for the young learner. The 
notes are mainly explanatory, and serve 
the same useful purpose of clearing away 
difficulties from the path of the young 
reader. Of all school Shaksperes, this 


very ably 


CoRIOLANUS. 


“The Notes are clear, to the point, me 
brief, and for the most part excellent.” 
Standard. 


Is. 6d. 


seems to us considerably the best.”— 
Educational Times. 

*** Macbeth’ is now added to these 
handy, neatly printed, and _ well-anno- 
tated editions of Shakspere’s Plays. Mr. 
Moberly’s historical and critical remarks 
in the Introduction will be of great value 
to the student.” —ecord, 


2s. 6d. ; paper cover, 25. 


Edited by ROBERT WHITELAW, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“The way in which the play is edited 
displays careful scholarship, and the whole 
edition is extremely well adapted for school 
use.”—Educational Times. 

‘This number of the Rugby Edition of 


HAMLET. 


** Surely these are good times for students 
of our literature. he number of scholarly, 
well-edited handbooks, and annotated edi- 
tions of masterpieces, both in prose and 
poetry, is continually augmenting. The 
introductions in this edition are particularly 
good, rising above the dull level of anti- 
quarianism into a region of intelligent and 
sympathetic comment and analysis not 


Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
best of the series. There is more effort than 
before to bring out the characteristics of 
the central figure of the play, the Notes are 
fuller, and the glossary too,”—A theneum, 


2s. 6d. ; paper cover, 25. 
Edited by the Rey. CHARLES E. 


MOBERLY, M.A. 


often reached in school-books. We know 
by experience that Shakspere may be so 
read in schools as to combine a considerable 
amount of philological and grammatical 
teaching with a cultivation of the imagina- 
tion and taste, perhaps more serviceable 
still. The Rugby Edition will do well 
either for school or home reading,” —Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. 
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Tue TEmpEST. 


Edited by J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
[Zi the Press. 


Mucu Apo asout NorTHING. 
Lidited by the SAME. [Zz the Press. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 1.) 


Prose Composition. 
An English Grammar for Classical Schools, with Questions, and a 
Course of Exercises. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Ninth Edition. 12mo, 45. 6d. 
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MATHEMATICS 
Ribingtons’ Wathematical Series 


The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series :—Eton : 
Marrow: Winchester: Charterhouse: Marlborough: Shrewsbury: Chelten- 
ham : Clifton College: City of London School: Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Durham: Fettes College, Edinburgh: Owen’s College, Manchester: H.M.’s 
Dockyard School, Sheerness : The College, Hurstpierpoint: King William’s | 
College, Isle of Man: St. Peter’s, Clifton, York: Birmingham: Bedford : 
Felsted: Christ’s College, Finchley: Liverpool College: Windermere 
College: Eastbourne College: Brentwood; Perse School, Cambridge. 
Also in use in Canada, the other Colonies, and some of the Government 


Schools in India. 


OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 


‘*T have great pleasure in expressing my 
opinion of your Mathematical books. We 
have for some time used them in our Lec- 
ture Room, and find them well arranged, 
and well calculated to clear up the difficul- 
ties of the subjects. The examples also 
are numerous and well-selected.”—WV. 77. 
ferrers, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. 

“*T have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
Hamblin Smith’s text-books on Algebra, 
Trigonometry, Mechanics, and Hydrosta- 
tics with very great advantage. I consider 
them admirably adapted for preparing stu- 
dents for the general examination for B.A. 
degrees, and for the extra subjects required 
in the previous examination from candidates 
for honours. They are distinguished by 
great clearness of explanation and arrange- 
ment, and at the Same time by great scien- 


tific accuracy.”—Fames Porter, U.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. 


“* Many students who attend my classes 
have used with great benefit to themselves 
Mr. Hamblin Smith’s books, especially his 
Algebra and Arithmetic. Mr. Smith’s 
great experience enables him to see the 
difficulties which trouble beginners, and he 
knows how to remove those difficulties. 
The examples are well arranged. For 
beginners there could be no better books, 
as I have found when examining different 
schools.”—A. W. W. Steel, M.A., Fellow 
andAssistant-Tutor of Gonville andCaius 
College, Cambridge. 

“1 consider Mr. Hamblin Smith’s Mathe- 


matical Works to be a very valuable series ᾿ 


for beginners. His Algebra in particular 
seems to me to be marked by a singular 
clearness in the explanations, and by great 
judgment in the selection and arrangement 
of the exercises ; and after my experience 
of it in the Lecture Room, I think it is the 
best book of its kind for schools and for the 
ordinary course atCambridge.”—-/. Patrick, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 

‘*] beg to state that I have used Mr. 
Hamblin Smith’s various mathematical 
works extensively in my Lecture Room 
in this College, and have found them 
admirably adapted for class teaching. A 
person who carefully studies these books 
will have a thorough and accurate know- 
ledge of the subjects on which they treat.” 
—H. A. Morgan, M.A., Tutor of Fesus 
College, Cambridge. 

“1 can say with pleasure that I have 
used your books extensively in my work at 
Haileybury, and have found them on the 
whole well adapted for boys.”— Thomas 
Pitts, M.A., Assistant Mathematical 
Master at Haileybury College. 

“Your Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and 
Trigonometry have been used here for 
several years. I have great pleasure in 
saying that I consider them most excellent 
school-books. The Algebra is certainly 
the best book published of its kind. I can 
strongly recommend themall.”—W.Henry, 
M.A.,Sub-Warden, Trinity College, Glen- 
almond, 

“*T have used ail Mr. Hamblin Smith’s 
Mathematical Works with my pupils, and 
have invariably found that greater progress 
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RIVINGTONS MATHEMATICAL SERIES—continued. 


has been made than when using other 
works on the same subjects. I believe the 
mathematical student, in the earlier part 
of his reading, cannot do better than con- 
fine his attention to these works. The 
investigations are simple and straightfor- 
ward, while the arrangements of the text 
and the printing are admirable. The 
chapters are not too long, and they all 
-contain numerous Examples worked out, 
with others, for exercise. His edition of 
Euclid cannot be too highly commended. 
Here the pupil will always find the figure 
facing the text, and, I may add, I have 
never seen a work on Geometry in which 
the figures of the XIth Book so forcibly 
strike the eye with their meaning. Mr. 
Smith has eliminated the so-called Rule of 
Three from his Arithmetic, and substituted 
the more rational method of First Principles. 
Both the Algebra and Trigonometry are 
well suited for Schools. Numerous illus- 
trative examples worked out with well- 
chosen collections for practice will be found 
in his Statics and Hydrostatics. In all 
cases the answers are given at the end of 
each work. I consider Mr. Smith has sup- 
plied a great want, and cannot but think 
“that his works must command extensive 
use in good schools.”—¥. Henry, B.A., 
Head-Master, H.M. Dockyard School, 
Sheerness, and Instructor of Engineers, 
RN. 

“61 shall certainly be delighted to have 
an opportunity of bearing testimony to the 
value of your work on Statics as a school 
text-book. I have used it from the time it 
first appeared, and find it preferable on 
many grounds to any other text-book of a 
similar nature with which I am acquainted. 
I gave it to two of my pupils to read at 
Christmas, and found they had gained a 
very fair knowledge of the subject without 
assistance; that is I think in itself a fair 
test of the clearness of the book. I shall be 
very happy if this expression of my ae 
\will be of any service to you in any wa 
—C. W. Bourne, M.A. Sy Pee eae el 
at Marlborough C ollege. 

“ We have used your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. The care you 
have taken to make clear every step, and 
especially those points which always used 
to baffle the boy-intellect, has rendered 
these subjects capable of being read, doth 
in the time it usually took to read one. 


The ample supply of easy problems at the 
end of each chapter enables the student to 
acquire confidence in his own powers, and 
taste for his work—qualities, as every 
teacher knows, indispensable to success. 
We are introducing your Euclid gradually 
into the School.” —Xev. B. Edwardes, sen., 
Mathematical Master at the College, 
flurstpierpoint, Sussex. 

“1 have much pleasure in stating that 
we have for some time used your Algebra 
and Trigonometry, and found them admi- 
rably adapted for the purposes of elemen- 
tary instruction. I consider them to be 
the best books of their kind on the subject 
which I have yet seen.”—Foshua Fones, 
D.C.L., Head-Master, King William’s 
College, Isle of Man. 

“The Algebra is the gem of the series, 
especially as compared with other works 
on the subject —no point is left unex- 
plained, and all is made perfectly clear. 
The series is a model of clearness and in- 
sight into possible difficulties ; by the aid 
of these works a student has only his own 
inattention to thank if he fails to make 
himself master of the elements of the 
various subjects.’ —Rev. ¥. F. Blake, 
St. Peter’s Callege, Clifton, York. 

“Your works on elementary Mathe- 
matics have been in constant use in this 
School for the last two or three years, and 
I for one have to thank you very much for 
elucidating many points which have always, 
in my experience, formed great stambling- 
blocks to pupils. I have no doubt the 
better these works are known, the more 
generally will they be adopted in Schools.” 
--Α. 2. Taylor, M.A., Head-Master of 
the Ruabon Grammar School. 

“1 have very great pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as to the value of these books. 
I have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained. ‘The Algebra 
and Geometry I have used with science 
classes, with students preparing for various 
competitive examinations, with private 
pupils, and have seen them adopted and 
used in ordinary school-work, and always 
with success. The Trigonometry and Hy- 
drostatics I have used almost as extensively 
and still with complete satisfaction. In 
most books one can generally point out 
particular chapters which seem more satis- 
factory than the rest ; but in attempting to 
do this with the Algebra, I find myself 
desirous of noticing almost all the principal 
chapters.”—C. H. W, Biggs, Mathemati- 
cal i diton of the English Mechanic. 
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RIVINGTONS MATHEMATICAL SERIE S—continued. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College, and 
late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 


I2mo. 3s. Without Answers, 2s. 6d, 


“Tt is evident that Mr. Hamblin Smith 
is a teacher, and has written to meet the 
special wants of students. He does not 
carry the student out of his depth by sud- 
den plunges, but leads him gradually on- 
ward, never beyond his depth from any 
desire to hurry forward. The examples 
appear to be particularly well arranged, so 
as to afford a means of steady progress. 
With such books the judicious teacher will 
have abundant supply of examples and 
problems for those who need to have each 
step ensured by familiarity, and he will be 
able to allow the more rapid learner to tra- 
vel onward with ease and swiftness. We 
can confidently recommend Mr. Hamblin 
Smith’s books. Candidates preparing for 
Civil Service examinations under the new 
system of open competition will find these 


works to be of great value.” —Czvil Service 
Gazette, 

“* There are many valuable and charac- 
teristic features in Mr. Smith’s works which 
will meet with the approval of teachers, 
and taught wherever they are used. The 
steps by which he leads the pupil are 
gradual but effectual, the examples are 
copious and well selected, the explanatory 
portions of the works are simple and con- 
cise, the whole forming an admirable ex- 
ample of the best means of writing scientific 
treatises. A real teacher, knowing. a 
teacher's difficulties, and meeting them in 
the best possible manner, is what has long 
been wanted, and is what we have now 
obtained.” —Quarterly Fournal of Edu- 
cation. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 6.) 


A Key, for the use of Tutors only. 


Crown 8vo. 


ALGEBRA. Part II. 


[Zi the Press. 


By E. J. Gross, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 


Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


I2mo, 


[Zz the Press. 


2s. 6d. 


Copies may be had without the Answers. 


" “ The exercises are arranged on the fol- 
lowing plan :—Part I. conducts the student 
by gradual steps as far as Geometrical Pro- 
gression, each exercise having the limit of 
its extent specified in the heading by a 
reference to the chapters of my Elementary 
Algebra. Part II. contains papersof greater 
length and somewhat more difficulty than 
those in Part I. No question in these 
papers implies a knowledge of any part of 
Algebra beyond Geometrical Progression, 


but at the end of each exercise one piece of 
bookwork is given. Part III. takes in the 
whole of the subject, so far as I have writ- 
ten on it in my treatise, especial prominence 
being given to that portion of the work 
which follows the chapter on Geometrical 
Progression. The questions in bookwork 
in Parts IJ. and II]. follow the order in 
which the matters to which they refer are 
given in my treatise.”—/ rom the Preface. 
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RIVINGTONS MATHEMATICAL SERTES—continued, 
A TREATISE ON ARITHMETIC. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


Second Edition, revised. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 4.) 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 
By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


I2mo. 


I2mo. 35. 6d. 


[Fust Published. 


3s. 6d, 


Containing Books 1 to 6, and portions of Books 11 and 12, of 
EUCLID, with Exercises and Notes, arranged with the Abbreviations 
admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 

Part I., containing Books 1 and 2 of Euclid, limp cloth, Is. 6¢., may 


be had separately. 


“To preserve Euclid’s order, to supply 
omissions, to remove defects, to give brief 
notes of explanation and simpler methods of 
proof in cases of acknowledged difficulty— 
such are the main objects of this edition of 
the Elements. The work is based on the 
Greek text, as it is given in the editions of 
August and Peyrard. To the suggestions 
of the late Professor De Morgan, published 
in the Companion to the British Almanack 
for 1849, I have paid constant deference. 
A limited use of symbolic representation, . 
wherein the symbols stand for words and 
not for operations, is generally regarded as 
desirable, and the symbols employed in 
this book are admissible in the Examina- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge. I have 
generally followed Euclid’s method of proof, 
but not to the exclusion of other methods 
recommended by their simplicity, such as 
the demonstrations by which I propose to 
replace the difficult Theorems 5 and 7 in 
the First Book. I have also attempted to 
render many of the proofs, as, for instance, 
those of Propositions 2, 13, and 35 in Book 
I., and those of 7, 8, and 13 in Book II., less 
confusing to the learner. In Propositions 
4-8 of Book II. I have made an important 
change, by omitting the diagonals from the 
diagrams, and the gnomons from the text. 
In Book III. I have given new proofs of 


_the Propositions relating to the Contact of 


Circles, and made use of Superposition to 
prove Propositions 26-28. My treatment 


_of the Fifth Book is based on the method of 


notation proposed by Professor De Morgan. 
The diagrams of Book XI. have been care- 
fully drawn, and the Exercises, many of 
which are attached as Riders to the Pro- 
positions, are progressive and easy. A com- 
plete series of the Euclid Papers set in the 
Cambridge Mathematical Tripos from 1848 
to 1872 is given.” —From the Preface. 
‘*Our space permits us to say but few 
words. The departure from the Euclidean 
form is not great, but it isa step in the right 
direction ; it is another addition to the chro- 
nicle of progress, and we are promised that 
the third book, now in preparation, ‘will 
deviate with even greater boldness from the 
precise line of Euclid’s method.’ »This is 
as it should be; there must be no haste, 
but a quiet, continued amendment upon 
previous methods, or we shall be plunged 
into greater difficulties than even Euclid 
presents. Throughout the work, those 
abbreviations allowed at the Cambridge 
Examinations are used, thus, Z for angle, 
A for triangle, "." for because, .*. for there- 
fore, = for equals, and so on, enabling the 
roposition to be printed in much less space. 
e thus bring Mr. Smith’s works before the 
notice of our readers, confidently recom- 
mending them as being excellent treatises 
upon the various subjects of which they 
profess to treat. It is, however, our inten- 
tion to return to the ‘Geometry’ at another 
opportunity.”— Quarterly Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 3.) 


GEOMETRICAL Conic SECTIONS. 
By G. RICHARDSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester College, 
and late Fellow of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8yo. 


45. 6d. 
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TRIGONOMETRY. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 


I2mo. 


“The method of explanation is similar 
to that adopted in my Elementary Algebra. 
The examples, progressive and easy, have 
been selected chiefly from College and Uni- 
versity Examination Papers; but I am in- 
debted for many to the works of several 
German writers, especially those of Dien- 
ger, Meyer, Weiss, and Weigand. Ihave 
carried on the subject somewhat beyond 
the limits set by the Regulations for the 


4s. 6d. 


Examination of Candidates for Honours in 
the Previous Examination, for two reasons: 
first, because I hope to see those limits ex- 
tended ; secondly, that my work may be 
more useful to those who are reading the 
subject in schools, and to candidates in the 
Local Examinations.”—F rom the Preface. 

“‘ The arrangement of Trigonometry is 
excellent.”—Quarterly Fournal of Educa- 
tion. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 5.) 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo. 


**This book is now published in such a 
form that it may meet the requirements of 
Students in Schools, especially those who 
are preparing for the Local Examinations. 
5 The Examples have been 


35. 


selected from Papers set in Cambridge 
University Examinations. The proposi- 
tions requiring a knowledge of Trigono- 
metry are marked with Rosanx numerals.” 
—Front the Preface. 


ELEMENTARY H YDROSTATICS. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, M.A. 
I2mo, 


“The elements of Hydrostatics seem 
capable of being presented in a simpler form 
than that in which they appear in all the 
works on the subject with which I am 
acquainted. I have therefore attempted to 


9 

δ᾽ 

ἂν . 
give a simple explanation of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Hydrostatics and the 


practical application of it.’ — From the 
Preface. 


Arithmetic, Theoretical and Practical. 
Ly W. Ἡ. GirDLESTONE, M.A., of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Principal of the Theological College, Gloucester. 


New Edition. 


Crown ὅνο. 
Also a School Edition. Small Syo. 


6s. 6d. 
35. 6d, 


Arithmetic for the Use of Schools. 


With a numerous Collection of Examples. 
By R. Ὁ. BEASLEY, M.A., Head-Master of Grantham. Grammar 


School, 


I2mo. 
The Examples separately :—Part 1, 8¢. Part II. 15. δα, 


0. 
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SCIENCE 


Preparing for Publication, 


“ΝΟ CLASS-BOOKS 


Ledited by 
The Rev. ARTHUR RIGG, M.A., 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE COLLEGE, CHESTER, 


These Volumes are designed expressly for School use, and by 
their especial reference to the requirements of a School Class-Book, 
aim at making Science-teaching a subject for regular and methodical 
study in Public and Private Schools. 


An ELEMENTARY CLass-Book oN SOUND. 
By GEORGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Zedlow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London. 
An ELEMENTARY C1iass-Book ON ELECTRICITY. 
By GEORGE CAREY Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of, and Professor 
of Physics in, University College, London. 
BoTANY FOR Criass- TEACHING. 


With Exercises for Private Work. 
By F. E. Kircuener, M.A., F.L.S., Assistant-Master at Rughy 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Other Works are in preparation. 


An Easy [ntroduction to Chemistry. 
For the use of those who wish to acquire an elementary knowledge of 
the subject, and for Families and Schools. 

Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR Rico, M.A., late Principal of The Col- 
lege, Chester. 
With Illustrations. Crown ὅνο. 35. 6d. 
(See Specimen Page, No. 2.) 


A Years Botany. 


Adapted to Home Reading. 
By FRANCES ANNA KITCHENER. 
With Illustrations. Crown ὅνο. [Zu the Press. 
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LATIN 


Ltasy Exercises in Latin Prose. 


With Notes. 


By CHARLES Bice, M.A., Principal of Brighton College. 
Small 8vo. Is. 4d.; sewed, 9d. 


“This little book is intended for use in 
Lower Forms—for boys who. have just 
emerged from the Subsidia. Too much time 
is spent as a rule over exercises upon idio- 
matic sentences. The first object should 
be to teach a boy to construct a period and 
give him some command of language. Not 
till these two steps have been taken can 
he really appropriate those more difficult 
phrases and constructions which have little 
or no analogy in English, and are com- 
paratively rarely met with in reading Latin. 
I have given a few Notes by way of Intro- 


duction. Their object is not so much to 
instruct as to warn. It is a more important 
thing to make a boy feel a difficulty than 
to show him how to avoid it. I would 
suggest that, in the case of Exercises 1-21, 
the passages in Livy should be carefully 
read and explained in form. Then the 
English should be turned into Latin, and 
the Latin carefully corrected. Then a 
week or a fortnight afterwards, the Exer- 
cise should be done over again orally and 
from memory.” —from the Preface. 


Latin Prose Exercises. 


For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. PROWDE SMITH, B.A., Assistant-Master at Cheltenham 


College. 


[This Book can be used with or without the PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 


PRIMER.] 
Second Edition. 


“The object of this book is to teach 
Latin composition and English Grammar 
simultaneously, and it is believed that the 
beginner will find the acquisition of the 
former much easier, when he finds he is 
approaching it through routes, which turn 
out on inspection to be already familiar to 
him. This system has been tested for 
several years, and has always been found 
to work successfully.” —F rom the Preface. 

“This is certainly an improvement on 
the grammar-school method, and may be a 
step in the way of teaching English before 
Latin.”—Examiner. 

“The plan upon which these exercises 
are founded is decidedly a good one, and 
none the less so that it is a very simple 
one.” —L£ducational Times. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘This book differs from others of the 
same class in containing lessons in English 
to assist beginners in doing the Latin exer- 
cises. We quite agree with Mr. Smith as 
to the necessity of some knowledge of 
English and the principles of Grammar, 
as a qualification for writing Latin Prose 
correctly. His explanation of the more 
difficult constructions and idioms is very 


distinct, and altogether the book is highly 


satisfactory.” A theneum. ἢ 
“γε have turned at random to various 
pages, and in each one shave found the 


method the author has laid down for him- . 


self in the Preface well carried out. The 
examples on the dative are done with 
special care and judgment.”—Fohn Bull. 
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Henrys First Latin Book. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Twenty-first Edition. 


T2mo. 


3s. Tutor’s Key, Is. 


A Practical Introduction to Latin 


Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


F Sixteenth Edition. ὅνο. 


Cornelius Nepos. 


6s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 15. 6d. 


With Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise 


on each Chapter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Fifth Edition. 


I2mo. 45. 


A Furst Verse Book. 


Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 


meter and Pentameter. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Ninth Edition. 


Progressive 
Elegiac Verse. 


IZ2mo. 25. 


Exercises 


Tutor’s Key, Is. 


22 Latin 


By C. 6. Gepp, B.A., late Funior Student of Christ Church, Oxford ; 
Flead-Master of the College, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Second Edition. 


“The selection is well made, and the 
. Notes appear to be judicious.” -—E xaminer. 

** A very carefully prepared book, and 
will be useful to those who still find that 
time devoted to the making of Latin Verse 
is not time wasted.”—Standard. 

** Now that the absurdity of making all 
boys, however unfitted by nature, write 
Latin Verse is universally admitted, there 
is a danger of falling into the opposite 
error of supposing that the exercise can 
be of no use to any. The comparatively 
few who, besides being able to read Latin 
poetry intelligently, have a taste for versifi- 
cation, may derive both advantage and 
pleasure from it, and could not have a 
better guide to direct them than Mr. Gepp, 


Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 5s. 


who cautions them against the faults to 
which they are liable, and furnishes them 
with such aids as will prevent them from 
being baffled by the difficulties of the task, 
without, however, relieving them from the 
necessity of mental exertion,” —A theneum. 
“Α well-planned and skilfully worked- 
out little book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
‘There would probably be a less fierce 
set against a study, which is simply delight- 
ful to those who have mastered it, had re- 
formers and reviewers had so pleasant a 
manual as Mr. Gepp’s to begin with. 
We shall be glad if our brief notice of ‘this 
book leads to its introduction into Prepara- 
tory Schools.”—Jdlustrated Review. 
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Materials and Models for Greek and 


Latin Prose Composition. 


Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Crown 8yvo. 7s. 6d. 


Latin Version of (60) Selected Pieces 
From Materials and Models. 


By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
May be had by Tutors only, by direct application to the Publishers. 


Classical examination Papers. 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A.,, 
sometime Scholar of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge; Classical Master in 
Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, ros. 6d. 


Ecloge Ovidiane. 


From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 2s. (ὦ, 


Cicero. 


With English Notes. 

Edited by THoMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

I2mo. 

SELECTED ORATIONS. Third Edition. 45, 
SELECTED EPISTLES. 55. 
THE TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS. Second Edition. ὅς, 6d, 
DE FInrpus MALORUM ET BONORUM. 55. 6d. 
CaTo Major, sIVE DE SENECTUTE DIALOGUS. 2s. δώ. 
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Terents Comoediae. 


Edited by T, L. PAPILLON, M.A., Fellow of New College, and late 
Fellow of Merton, Oxford. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. 
Crown ὅνο, 45. 6d, 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorum.” 


Fuvenalhs Satirae. 


Edited by G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 
THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
Second Edition, enlarged and revised. Crown 8vo. ὅς, 
Forming a Part of the *‘ Catena Classicorum.” 
(See Specimen Page, No. 7.) 


Persu Satirae. 

Edited by A. PRETOR, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity Hall, Composition Lecturer of the Perse Grammar 
School, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ‘* Catena Classicorum.” 


A Copious and Critical Finglsh- 


Latin Lexicon. 
\ By T. Κ΄ ARnoxp, M.A., and 7. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 
New Edition. 8vo. 21». 
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GR EEA 
A Table of [rregular Greek Verbs. 


Classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’s Greek Grammar. 
By FRANCIS STORR, B.A., Asststant-Master in Marlborough College, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


On a Card, Is: 


A Greek Grammar. 


By EVELYN ΑΒΒΟΤΎ, Lecturer in Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 


Crown ὅνο. Part I. 


[75 the Press. 


Selections from Lucian. 


With English Notes. 


By Evetyn ΑΒΒΟΤΊ, Lecturer in Balliol College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 


Small 8vo. 


“It is by far the best school edition we 
have seen.” —Standard. 

“* Mr. Abbott has done wisely in publish- 
ing a selection from Lucian, an author, 
part of whose writings are just suited to 
boys who know enough Greek to read an 
easy prose author. His references to the 
English poets and the exercises for re- 
translation are good points in his book.” — 
Atheneum. 

*‘ Lucian is certainly an author who de- 
serves to be more read than he is. His 
style is easy enough, and his matter by no 
means uninteresting. Perhaps these selec- 
tions may do something towards populariz- 


3s. 6d. 


ing him. They seem well-chosen and the 
notes are ample. . . . The introduction, 
giving a sketch of Lucian and his works, 
is very well and pleasantly written.”— 
Educational Times. 

“We are predisposed to welcome Mr. 
Abbott’s selections from a favourite author, 
more producible and easier to master than 
Aristophanes, and yet little, if at all, less 
entertaining. ..... We have found the 
critical and explanatory notes sound and 
serviceable. . . . The dialogues, of which 
Mr. Abbott supplies such excellent samples, 
will be excellent and delightful reading.’”— 
Saturday Review. - 


Extracts from Flerodotus. 


The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates. In Attic Greek. 


Edited, with English Notes for use in Schools, by J. SURTEES PHILL- 
potts, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby School; formerly Fellow of 


New College, Oxford. 
In Wrapper. 


Crown 8yo. od. 
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Lophon: an Introduction to the Art 
of Writing Greek Lambic Verses. 


By the WRITER of *‘ Nuces” and ‘* Lucretilis.” 
Crown ὅνο. 2s. 


“This book contains a number of easy and, we think, likely to be very useful to 
δ : 3 Ὁ ᾿ν 
exercises, to be turned into Iambics. There the class for whom they are designed,”— 
are also some instructions for beginners in Educational Times. 
Greek verse-making, which are clearly put, 


(See Specimen Page, No. 9.) 


The Furst Greek Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 12mo. 5s. Tutor’s Key, Is. 6d, 


A Practical Introduction to Greek 
A ccidence. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Eighth Edition. 8vo. 55. 6d. 


A Practical Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Eleventh Edition. Svo. 55. σώ, Tutor’s Key, 15, δώ, 


Madvig's Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, especially of the Attic Dialect. 
For the use of Schools. 


Edited by THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A, 
New Edition, imperial 16mo. 8s. 6d. 


\ 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PLAYS 


RUGBY EDITION 


Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools, by 
ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 


ASSISTANT-MASTER AT RUGBY SCHOOL, AND FORMERLY FELLOW OF 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Small 8vo, Is. 6d, each ; or, in paper cover, Is. 


ARISTOPHANES. 


THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS, THE KNIGHTS, PLUTUS, 


EuRIPIDES. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 


ELECTRA. 


“Mr. Sidgwick has put on the title-pages 
of these modest little volumes the words 
“Rugby Edition,’ but we shall be much 
mistaken if they do not find a far wider 
circulation. The prefaces or introductions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has prefixed to his 
“Scenes’ tell the youthful student all that 
he need know about the play that he is 
taking in hand, and the parts chosen are 
those which give the general scope and 
drift of the action of the play.”—School 
Board Chronicle. 

“Each play is printed separately, on 
good paper, and in a neat and handy form. 
‘Lhe difficult passages are explained by the 
notes appended, which are of a particularly 
useful and intelligible kind. In all respects 
this edition presents a very pleasing con- 
trast to the German editions hitherto in 
general use, with their Latin explanatory 
notes—themselves often requiring explana- 
tion. A new feature in this edition, which 
deserves mention, is the insertion in English 
of the stage directions. By means of them 
and the argument prefixed, the study of the 
play is much simplified.”—Scotsman. 

“ΠΑ short preface explains the action of 
the play in each case, and there are a few 
notes at the end which will clear up most 
of the difficulties likely to be met with by 
the young student.” —ducational Times, 

“* Just the book to be put into the hands of 
boys who are reading Greek plays. They are 


carefully and judiciously edited, and form 
the most valuable aid to the study of the ele- 
ments of Greek that we have seen for many 
aday. The Grammatical Indices are espe- 
cially to be commended.” —A theneumz.. 


introduction to Aristophanes for a young 
student than these little books afford.”— 
London Quarterly Review. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 8.) 
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Flomer for Beginners. 
Intap, Books I.—III. With English Notes. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Third Edition, 12mo. 35. 6a. 


Lhe lhad of FLlomer. 


From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 
By S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lraseiose College, 
Oxjord, 
Crown 8vo. 
Books I.—XII. 6s. 
forming a Part of the ““ Catena Classicoritm.” 


Lhe Lhad of Flomer. 
With English Notes and Grammatical References. 


By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo. Half-bound, 12s. 


A Complete Greek and FEnghsh 
Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 


the Homeride. 
By G. Cu. Crusivs. Translated from the German, LEdited by 


᾿ 
. 
. 
| 
T. K, ARNOLD, M.A. 


\ New Edition. 12mo, 9s, 


Materials and Models for Greek and 


Latin Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Υ. SARGENT, M.A., Tutor, late Fellow ; 
of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. DALLIN, M.A., Fellow and ὶ 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, Ni 

Crown ὅνο 7s. 6d. 
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Classical Examination Papers. 


Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., 
sometime Scholar of St. Fohn’s College, Cambridge; Classical Master 
at Cheltenham College. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, half-bound, 10s. δώ, 


Demosthenes. 


Edited, with English Notes and Grammatical References, by THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
12mo. 
OLYNTHIAC OrRaATIoNSs. Third Edition. 35. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition. 4s. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition. 45. 6d. 


Demosthents Orationes Privatae. 


Edited by ARTHUR HOLMES, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
Whitehall, 

Crown ὅνο, 
DE CoRONA. 5s. 
Forming a Part of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


Demosthents Orationes Pubhcae. 


Edited by G. H. HEstop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tulor of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Head-Master of St. Bees. 
Crown $yo. 
OLYNTHIACS, 25. 6d. ᾿ or, in One Volume, 4s. 6d. 
PHILIPPICS, 35. 
DE FALsA LEGATIONE, 6s. 


Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 


lsocratis Orationes. 


Edited by JoHN Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. ἕ 
Crown ὅνο, 
Ap DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 45. 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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7 he Greek Testament. 


With a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Readings ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theolo- 
gical Students and Ministers. 

By HENRY ALForD, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 


New Edition. 4 vols. ὅνο. 102s. 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 
Vol. I—The Four Gospels. 28s. 
Vol. Il.—Acts to IJ. Corinthians. 245. 
Vol. I1I.—Galatians to Philemon. 18s. 
Vol. 1V.—Hebrews to Revelation, 32s. 


The Greek Testament. 


With Notes, Introductions, and Index. 
By Cur. Worpsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly Canon 
of Westminster, and Archdeacon, 


New and cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. 60s. 


The Parts may be had separately, as follows :— 
The Gospels. 16s. 
The Acts. 8s. 
St. Paul’s Epistles. 235. 
General Epistles, Revelation, and Index. 16s. 


An Introduction to Aristotle's Ethics. 


Books IL—IV. (Book X., c. vi.—ix. in an Appendix). With a Con- 
tinuous Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 

By the Rev. EDWARD Moorg, B.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea. 


Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit JAcoBpus E. T. Rocers, A.M. 
Small 8vo. 4s. 6d, Interleaved with , νὰ μνὰ paper, half-bound, 6s. 
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Sophocles. 


With English Notes from SCHNEIDEWIN. 


Edited by T. K, ARNOLD, M.A., ARCHDEACON PAUL, and HENRY 
Browne, M.A. 


I2mo, 


AJAX, 3s. PHILOCTETES. 3s. CEpIPUS TYRANNUS. 4s, | CEDIPUS 
COLONEUS, 45s, ANTIGONE, 45. 


Sophochs Tragoediae. 
Ldited by R. C. JEBB, M.A,, Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 
Crown 8vo. 
ELECTRA. Second Edition, revised. 35. 6d. 
AJAX, 35. 6d, 


forming Parts of the *‘Catena Classicorun,” 


. , . = . . 
A ristophanis Comoediae. 
Edited by W. Οὐ GREEN, M.A., lale Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo. 


THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS. 45. 

THE CLOUDS... 3s. 6d. 

THE WAsps. 3p. 6d. 

An Edition of ‘‘ THE ACHARNIANS and THE KNIGHTS,” revised - 
and especially prepared for Schools. 4s. 


Forming Parts of the ‘Catena Classicorum,” 


Herodott Historia. 


Edited by Ἡ. α. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Oxford. ῇ 


Crown ὅνο. 


Book I. 6s..Boox II. 5s. 
Forming Parts of the ‘‘Catena Classicorum.” 
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A sins: i ai en Finglish- 


Greek Lexicon. 

Founded on a work prepared by J. ΝΥ. FRADERSDOREF, Ph.D., Δεῖ 
Professor of Modern Languages, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., azd HENRY Browne, M.A. 


Fourth Edition, $8vo. 219, 


Thucydidis Flistorva. 


Edited by CHARLES Bice, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Crown 8vo. 
Booxs I. AND II. 6s. Booxs III. ann IV. zz the Press, 


Forming Parts of the “Catena Classicoriun.” 
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DIVINITY 


Flandbooks of Relgwus Instruction 
Sov Pupil Teachers. 


By JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, Church 


Inspector of Training Colleges. 


The Old Testament. 
The New Testament, 
The Prayer Book. 


Each Book in Three Parts. 


Small 8vo. Is. each Part. 


A Companion to the Old Testament. 


Being a plain Commentary on Scripture History down to the Birth 


of our Lord. 


Small 8vo. 


35. 6d, 


[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.] 


“Α very compact summary of the Old 
Testament narrative, put together so as to 
explain the connection and bearing of its 
contents, and written in a very good tone ; 
with a final chapter on the history of the 
Jews between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. It will be found very useful for 
its purpose. It does not confine itself to 
merely chronological difficulties, but com- 
ments freely upon the religious bearing of 
the text also.” —Guardian. 

“A most admirable Companion to the Old 
Testament, being far the most concise yet 
complete commentary on Old Testament 
history with which we have met. Here 
are combined orthodoxy and learning, an 


intelligent and at the same time interesting 
summary of the leading facts of the sacred 
story. It should be a text-book in every 
school, and its value is immensely enhanced 
by the copious and complete index.”— 
Sohn Bull. 

“This will be found a sufficient text- 
book for teaching Old Testament history. 
‘There are no lengthy comments and the 
plan of the work excludes arguments ; but 
the historical narratives are well condensed 
and the explanatory notes are scholarly and 
clear. The tone of the book is thoroughly 
reverent and Christian.”—London Quar- 
terly Review. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 10.) 


A Companion to the New Testament. 


[lz preparation. 
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The Young Churchman's Companion 
to the Prayer-Book. 


Part I.—Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
By the Rev. J. W. GEDGE, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
the Archdeaconry of Surrey. 
Recommended by the LorD ΒΙΒΗΟΡ OF WINCHESTER. 
18mo. Is. 


Flistory of the Church under the 
Roman Empire, av. 30-476. 


By the Rev. A. D. CRAKE, B.A., Chaplain of All Saints’ School, 
Bloxham. 
Crown 8vo. [Hust Ready. 


A Manual of Confirmation. 


With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Communion. 
By EDWARD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Eighth Edition. Small 8vo. Is. 6d. 


The Way of Life. 


A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at School. With 
a Preparation for Holy Communion. 
Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T, CARTER, M.A., 
- Rector of Clewer, Berks. 
16mo, Is. 6d. 


The Lord’s Supper. 


By Tuomas WILsoN, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
! Complete Edition, with red borders, 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without red borders, Is, ; or in paper cover, 6d. 


. Flousehold Theology. 


A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
Prayer-Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the. Creeds, 
&c., ἄς. 
By the Rev. JOHN HENRY Buiunt, M.A. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 35, 6d. 
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KEYS TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Small 8vo. 


“ΟΥ̓ cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books 
for use in Church Sunday-schools, and we 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
that we know of none more likely to be of 
service both to teachers and scholars than 
these ‘ Keys.’” -- Churchinen'’s Shilling 
Magazine. 


2s. 6d. 


“* Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuller 
instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly- 
to their preparation for their voluntary 
task.”—Union Review. 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 


Hoy BIBLe. 


By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. Editor of the ‘ Annotated Book 


of Common Prayer,’ &c., ἄς. 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE AND. USE OF THE 


Book OF COMMON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. 


A Key To THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH πὸ 


TORY (ANCIENT). 


Edited by the Rev. J, H. BLUNT, M.A. 


A Kerry To THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HIS 


TORY (MODERN). 


Ldited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt, M.A. 


A Key τὸ Cnaristian DocrriInE AND PRACTICE, 
FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 
By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. 


A Key To THE NARRATIVE OF THE Four GOSPELS, 


By the Rey. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A., Canon of Bristol, 
Church Inspector of Training Colleges, and formerly one of Her Majesty's 


Inspectors of Schools. 


A Key To THE NARRATIVE OF THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES. 


By the Rev. JOHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
The Campargns of Napoleon. 


The Text (in French) from M. THIERS’ ‘ /7istoive dit Consiulat et 
delEmpire,” and “ Histoire de la Révolution Frangaise.” Edited with 
English Notes, for the use of Schools, by EDWARD E. BOWEN, M.A,, 
Master of the Modern Side Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

With Maps. Crown ὅνο. 4». (ὦ, each. 


ARCOLA. [Hust Published. 
MARENGO, [Hust Published, 
JENA. [Zz preparation. 
WATERLOO. [Zn preparation. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 12.) 


Selections from Modern French A u- 


thors. 


Ldited, with English Notes and Introductory Notice, by HENRI VAN 
Laun, formerly French Master at Cheltenham College, and now 
Master of the French Language and Literature at the Edinburgh 
Academy. 

Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

HONORE DE BALZAC, H. A. ‘TAINE. 


The First French Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 12mo. 55. 6d. Key, 25. 6d. 


The Furst German Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 

By Tuomas KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A,, and J. W. FRra- 
DERSDORFF, Ph.D. 
Sixth Edition, 12mo0. 55. 6d. Key, 25. 62. 
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The Furst Hebrew Book. 


On the plan of ‘‘ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Third Edition. 1I2mo, 


7s. 6d. Key, 35. 6d. 


A Theory of Harmony. 


Founded on the Tempered Scale. With Questions and Exercises 


for the Use of Students. 


By JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A., AMagd. Coll, Oxon, Organist 


to St, Pauls Cathedral. 


Second Edition. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Choristers Guide. 


By W. A. BARRETT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Author of “ Flowers and Festivals.” 


Square 16mo. 


2s. 6d. 


(See Specimen Page, No. 11.) - 
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. One of the most useful books of 
instructions for choristers—and, we may 
add, choral singers generally—that has 
ever emanated from the musical press. 
The notion is a novel one; and, so far as 
we can recollect, has never been entertained 
before, and certainly has not been carried 
out in the able manner in which the ‘ Cho- 
rister’s Guide’ has been drawn up. It goes 
beyond elementary musical instruction, as 
for that purpose the world has been inun- 
dated with works; but Mr. Barrett has 
invented a code for choristers in the execu- 
tion of rituals which has not existed before, 
and he has achieved this end by clear and 
simple directions, that he who runs may 
read. He indicates the character and 
meaning of a service; he points out how 
gesture should be reverential, how dignity 
and solemnity should be infused in notation. 

Mr. Barrett’s teaching is not only 
conveyed to his readers with the conscious- 
ness of being master of his subject, but he 
employs words terse and clear, so that his 
meaning may be promptly caught by the 
pase ice Se snc "Atheneum. 

. In a work of this kind careful 
and neat printing are very great advan- 
tages, and in these as in other respects the 
“ Chorister’s Guide’ is a highly satisfactory 
production.”—Euglish Churchman. 


““A nicely graduated, clear, and excel- 
lent introduction to the duties of a chorister 
bya practical hand.” —Standard. 

“The ‘ Chorister’s Guide’ is written by 
Mr. Barrett, of St. Paul’s Cathedral; it 
seems clear and precise enough to serve its 
end.” —Z£xaminer. 

“By Mr. Barrett, of St. Paul’s, who 
dedicates it to Dean Church ; it seems to 
be a useful manual for giving boys such a 
practical and technical knowledge of music 
as shall enable them to sing both with confi- 
dence and precision.” —Church Herald. 

‘In this little volume we have a manual 
long called for by the requirements of 
church music. In a series of thirty-two 
lessons it gives, with an admirable concise- 
ness, and an equally ‘observable complete- 
ness, all that is necessary a chorister should 
be taught out of a book, and a great deal 
calculated to have a value as bearing in- 
d‘rectly upon his actual practice in sing- 
ing.” —Musical Standard. 

**We can highly recommend the present 
able manual.” —Educational Times. 

**A very useful manual, ‘not only for 
choristers, or rather those who may aim at 
becoming choristers, but for others who 
wish to enter upon the study of music,”— 
Rock. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM 


A SERIES OF 


CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 


Edited by Members of both Universities, under the direction of the Rev. 
ARTHUR HoLMEs, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare College, 
Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall; 


and 


The Rev. CHARLES Bicc, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College. 


Crown ὅνο. 


SopHociis TRAGOEDIAE. 


Edited by R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Colle: 


rp 
oy 


Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 


THE ELECTRA. 3s. 6d. 


“γε have no hesitation in saying that 
in style and manner Mr. Jebb’s notes are 
admirably suited for their purpose. The 
explanations of grammatical points are sin- 
gularly lucid, the parallel passages gene- 
rally well chosen, the translations bright 
and graceful, the analysis of arguments 
terse and luminous. Mr. Jebb has clearly 
shown that he possesses some of the quali- 
ties most essential “or a commentator.”— 
Spectator. 

“The Introduction proves that Mr. Jebb 
is something more than a mere scholar,— 
aman of real taste and feeling. His criti- 
cism upon Schlegel’s remarks on the Elec- 
tra are, we believe, new, and certainly just. 

we have often had occasion to say in 
this Review, it is impossible to pass any 
reliable criticism upon school-books until 
they have been tested by experience. The 
notes, however, in this case appear to be 
clear and sensible, and direct attention to 
the points where attention is most needed.” 
—Westminster Review. 

“In a concise and succinct style of Eng- 
lish annotation, forming the best substitute 
for the time-honoured Latin notes which 
had so much to do with making good scho- 


- Jars in days of yore, Mr. Jebb keeps a 


steady eye for all questions of grammar, 


THE AJAX. 3s. 6d. 


construction, scholarship, and philology, 
and handles these as they arise with a 
helpful and sufficient precision. In matters 
of grammar and syntax, his practice for the 
most part is to refer his reader to the pro- 
per section of Madvig’s ‘ Manual of Greek 
Syntax :’ nor does he ever waste space and 
time in explaining a construction, unless it 
be such an one as is not satisfactorily dealt 
with in the grammars of Madvig or Jelf. 
Experience as a pupil and a teacher has 
probably taught him the value of the whole- 
some task of hunting out a grammar refer- 
ence for one-self, instead of finding it, 
handy for slurring over, amidst the hun- 
dred and one pieces of information in a 
voluminous footnote. But whenever there 
occurs. any peculiarity of construction, 
which is hard to reconcile to the accepted 
usage, itis Mr. Jebb’s general practice to 
be ready at hand with manful assistance.” 
—Contemporary Review. 

“Mr. Jebb has produced a work which 
will be read with interest and profit by the 
most advanced scholar, as it contains, ina 
compact form, not only a careful summary 
of the labours of preceding editors, but also 
many acute and ingenious original remarks. 
We do not know whether the matter or the 
manner of this excellent commentary is de- 
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serving of the higher praise: the skill with 
which Mr. Jebb has avoided, on the one 
hand, the wearisome prolixity of the Ger- 
mans, and on the other the jejune brevity 
of the Porsonian critics, or the versatility 
which has enabled him in turn to elucidate 
the plots, to explain the verbal difficulties, 
and to illustrate the idioms of his author. 
All this, by a studious economy of space 
and a remarkable precision of expression, 
he has done for the ‘ Ajax’ in a volume of 
some 200 pages.” —A theneunt. 

“‘An accidental tardiness in noticing 
these instalments of a Sophocles which 
promises to be one of the ablest and most 
useful editions published in this country 
must not be construed into any lack of 


JUVENALIS SATIRAE. 


due appreciation of their value. It seemed 
best to wait till more than one play had 
issued from the press ; but it is not too late 
to express the favourable impression which 
we have formed, from the two samples 
before us, of Mr. "Jebb’s eminent qualifica- 
tions for the task of interpreting Sophocles. 
Eschewing the old fashion of furnishing 
merely a grammatical and textual commen- 
tary, he has concentrated very much of the 
interest of his edition in the excellent and 
exhaustive introductions which preface 
each play, and which, while excluding 
what is not strictly connected with the sub- 
ject, discuss the real matter in hand with 
acuteness and tact, as well as originality 
and research.” —Saturday Review. 


By G. A. Stmcox, M.A., Fellow and late Classical Lecturer of 


Queens College, Oxford. 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, 5s. 
> 


"This is a very original and eueyane 
Edition of one of our favourite classics.”’ 
Spectator. 

“Α very valuable and trustworthy school- 
book. _ The introduction, notes, and text 


Tuucypipis Htstrorta. 


are all marked with scholarly taste, and a 
real desire to place in the hands of the 
learner all that is most effective to throw 
light upon the author.”—Stendard, 


By CHARLES Bia, M.A,, fate Senior Stident and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford ; Principal of Brighton College. 


Books I, and II. 6s. 


**Mr. Bigg in his ‘ Thucydides’ prefixes 
an analysis to.each book, and an admirable 
introduction to the whole work, containing 
full information as to all that is known or 
related of Thucydides, and the date at 
which he wrote, followed by avery masterly 
critique on some of his characteristics as a 
writer.” —A theneum. 

“While Soren absolute originality 
in his book, Mr. Bigg has so thoroughly 
digested the works of so many eminent 
predecessors in the same field, and is evi- 
dently on terms of such intimacy with his 
author as perforce to inspire confidence. 
A well-pondered and well-written introduc- 
tion has formed a part of each link in the 
‘Catena’ hitherto published, and Mr. Bigg, 
in addition to a general introduction, has 
given us an essay on ‘ Some Characteristics 
ef Thucydides,’ which no one can read 


without being impressed with the learning 
and j ju dgment brought to bear on the sub- 
ject.” —Standard. 

“γε need hardly say that these books 
are carefully edited: the reputation of the 
editor is an assurance on this point. If the 
rest of the history is edited with equal carts, 
it must become the standard book for school 
and college purposes.” — Fohn Bull. 

““Mr. Bigg first discusses the facts of 
the life of Thucydides, then passes to an ~ 
examination into the date at which Thucy- — 
dides wrote; and in the third section ex- 
patiates on some characteristics of Thucy- 
dides. These essays are remarkably well 
written, are judicious in their opinions, and 
are calculated to give the student much 
insight into the work of Thucydides, ἘΝ 
its relation to his own times, and to 
works of subsequent historians. ᾿Ξ ρξερήρη; : 
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DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PUBLICAE. 


By G. H. HEstop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St, Bees. 


THE OLYNTHIACS. 25. 6d. 
THE PHILIPPICS. 35. 
Dr FALsA LEGATIONE. 6s. 


\ or, in One Volume, 45. 6d. 


THE OLYNTHIACS AND PHILIPPICS. 


“The annotations are scarcely less to be 
commended for the exclusion of superfluous 
matter than for the excellence of what is sup- 
plied. Well-known works are not quoted, 
but simply referred to, and information 
which ought to have been previously ac- 
quired is omitted.” —A theneum. 

“Mr. Heslop’s critical scholarship is of 
an accurate and enlarged order. His read- 
ing of the chief authorities, historical, criti- 
cal, explanatory, and technical, has been 
commendably thorough; and it would be 


impossible to go through either the Olyn- 
thiacs, or Philippics, with his aid, and not 
to have picked up many pieces of informa- 
tion to add to one’s stock of knowledge of 
the Greek language and its use among the 
orators, who rendered its latter day famous. 
He is moreover an independent editor, and, 
we are glad to find, holds his own views as 
to readings and interpretations, undismayed 
by the formidable names that occasionally 
meet him in his way.” —Contentporary Re- 
view. 


DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 


“The notes are full, the more difficult 
idioms being not only elucidated by refer- 
ences to grammars, but also _ illustrated 
by a wealth of apt and well-arranged 
quotations. Hence we imagine that the 
attentive reader will not be content with 
a single perusal of the commentary, but 
will find it worth while to have it by 
his side, when he is engaged upon other 
speeches of the Athenian orator. Mr. 
Heslop gives us an historical introduction 
as well as occasional summaries and histori- 
cal notes, which seem to us just what they 
ought to be.” —A theneunt, 

“Deserves awelcome. There is abun- 
dant room for useful and handy editions of 
the chief orations of Demosthenes. Mr. 
Heslop has performed his editorial function 
faithfully and ably.”—Saturday Review. 

“The volume before us well maintains 
the high repute of the series in which it 
appears. A good text, well printed, with 
careful but not too elaborate notes, is the 
main characteristic of it, as of previous 
volumes. .. ... An able introduction is 
prefixed to it, which the student will find 
useful; and altogether we cannot but feel 
how different the school-books of the present 
day are from those which we recollect.” — 
Fohn Bull. 

“Α well-written introduction, carefully 
edited text, ample and excellent footnotes 
—which include from time to time a short 
analysis of the text—and translations not 
less vigorous than accurate, make up a 
whole, which cannot fail to be equally ac- 


ceptable to both masters and scholars,”— 
Standard. 

**Mr. Heslop has shown very great criti- 
cal powers in the edition of the famous 
speech now before us, especially in his anno- 
EAWOUS. ὁ ον veins 
authorities, grammatical, critical, technical, 
historical, and explanatory, is from first to 
last worthy of all praise ; and nothing can 
exceed the clearness of the historical essay, 
which he has prefixed as an introduction 
to the work.”—School Board Chronicle. 

** In an elaborate introduction, the editor 
gives—what is eminently desirable for the 
student approaching such a speech—an 
account of the intricate complications of 
Athenian politics in the period when the 
State was struggling to maintain itself 
against the preponderating power of Mace- 
donia. . . . In dealing with the text of his 
author, Mr. Heslop has exercised an inde- 
pendent judgment, while availing himself 
of the labours of other editors; and the 
grounds assigned for the course he has 
adopted will commend themselves to the 
attention of scholars. For the purposes of 
the student the commentary appended to 
the text affords all that is necessary in the 
way of judicious furtherance. Variations 
of reading are commented on, peculiarities 
of grammatical construction explained, and 
obscure allusions rendered intelligible by 
means of collateral information. An index 
affords the means of ready reference to the 
more important notes.”—Scetsmavt. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—continued. 


DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE, 


By ArTHUR Howtmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 


DE CORONA. 55. 

‘We find a scholarship never at fault, 
an historical eye which sees over the 
whole field of the political area occupied 
by Philip of Macedonia and the great 
orator whose business in life was to com- 
bat and thwart him, and an acuteness 
of criticism sufficing to discriminate be- 
tween the valuable and the worthless 
matter in the commentaries of previous 
editors. Of the speech itself and its famous 
loci classici of eloquence and invective it is 
scarcely necessary to speak. To do full 
justice to these the reader must go to the 
fountain-head ; and he must have for com- 
mentator and guide one whose mind is 
clearly made up, so that there may be no 
doubt or hesitation as to the sense of the 
words and sentences which claim his ad- 
miration. In the grand outburst where 
Demosthenes assures his audience that his 
policy and teaching agree with their own 
hereditary instincts, and swears it by the 
memory of their forefathers’ intrepidity, 
rather than their success against the Per- 
sians (ᾧ 208-9, &c.), Mr. Holmes is careful 
to smooth every difficulty, and in the vivid 
picture of the excitement of Athens on the 
receipt of the news of Philip’s occupation 
of Elatea (§ 169-70), he does good service 
in weighing the likeliest meaning of certain 
words which are important accessories of 
the picture. ... . In reading the speech 
a student seems to need the company of an 
exact annotator to assure him that his ears, 
or eyes, or powers of translation are not 
misleading him, when he finds an advocate 


letting loose upon another a flood of epi- 
thets so utterly beyond the widest license 
of modern political discussion. That Mr. 
Holmes supplies the want indicated we 
shall proceed to show in one or two ex- 
amples of exact interpretation, having first 
glanced at the calm tenor of his judgment 
on one or two moot points connected with 
the speech itself.”—Saturday Review. 

““Mr. Holmes has compressed into a 
convenient shape the enormous mass of 
annotation which has been accumulated 
by critics, English and foreign, on Demos- 
thenes’ famous oration, and he has made 
no trifling contributions of his own. He 
appears to us to deal successfully with most 
of the difficulties which preceding commen- 
tators have failed to solve—difiiculties, it 
may be observed, which are rather histori- 
cal than critical, and which, for the most 
part, arise in the endeavour to reconcile 
the plain grammatical sense of the orator’s 
words with known facts... .. . In 
purely critical questions the notes show 
all the subtle scholarship which we should 
expect from so renowned a classic as 
Mr. Holmes. If we note any one peculiar 
excellence, it is the accuracy with which 
the shades of difference of meaning in 
the various uses of the tenses are noted, 
and nothing, as we need hardly say, could 
be more important in annotation on an 
oration which has for its subject-matter 
history partly contemporary, partly belong- 
ing to the recent past.” —Sfectator. 


ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. 


By W.C. GREEN, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 45. 
THE CLoups. 35. 6d. THE Wasps. 35. 6d. 

An Edition of THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS, revised and 
especially adapted for use in Schools. 45. 


‘Mr. Green has discharged his part of 
the work with uncommon skill and ability. 
The notes show a thorough study of the 
two plays, an independent judgment in the 
interpretation of the poet, and a wealth of 
illustration, from which the editor draws 
whenever it is necessary.”—Museum. 

‘Mr. Green’s admirable introduction to 
©The Clouds’ of the celebrated comic poet 
deserves a careful perusal, as it contains 
an accurate analysis and many original 
comments on this remarkable play. The 
text is prefaced by a table of readings of 


Dindorf and Meineke, which will be of 
great service to students who wish to in- 
culge in verbal criticism. The notes are 
copious and lucid, and the volume will be 
found useful for school and«college pur- 
poses, and admirably adapted for private 
reading.” —Examiner. 

“‘Mr. Green furnishes an excellent intro- 
duction to ‘The Clouds’ of Aristophanes, 
explaining the circumstances under which 
it was produced, and ably discussing the 
probable object of the author in writing it.” 
—Atheneum. 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—continued. 


IsocRATIS ORATIONES. 


By Joun Epwin Sanpys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. Fohn’s 
College, Classical Lecturer at Fesus College, Cambridge. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 45. 6d. 


**Tsocrates has not received the atten- 
tion to which the simplicity of his style 
and the purity of his Attic language en- 
title him as a means of education. Now 
that we have so admirable an edition of 
two of his Works best adapted for such a 
purpose, there will no longer be any ex- 
cuse for this neglect. For carefulness and 
thoroughness of editing, it will bear com- 
parison with the best, whether English or 
foreign. Besides an ample supply of ex- 
haustive notes of rare excellence, we find 
in it valuable remarks on the style of 
Isocrates and the state of the text, a 
table of various readings, a list of editions, 
and a special introduction to each piece. 
As in other editions of this series, short 
summaries of the argument are inserted in 
suitable places, and will be found of great 
service to the student. The commentary 
embraces explanations of difficult passages, 
with instructive remarks on grammatical 
usages, and the derivation and meanings 
of words, illustrated by quotations and re- 
ferences. Occasionally the student’s atten- 
tion is called to the moral sentiment ex- 
pressed or implied in the text. With all 
this abundance of annotation, founded on 
a diligent study of the best and latest 
authorities, there is no excess of matter 
and no waste of words. ‘The elegance of 


Persit SATIRAE. 


the exterior is in harmony with the intrinsic 
worth of the volume.” —A theneum. 

“* By editing Isocrates Mr. Sandys does 
good service to students and teachers of 
Greek Prose. He places in our hands, in 
a convenient form, an author who will be 
found of great use in public schools, where 
he has been hitherto almost unknown,.”— 
Cambridge University Gazette. 

“The feeling uppermost in our minds, 
after a careful and interesting study of this 
edition, is one of satisfaction and admira- 
tion ; satisfaction that a somewhat unfa- 
miliar author has been made so thoroughly 
readable, and admiration of the compara- 
tively young scholar who has brought about 
this result by combining in the task such 
industry, research, and acumen, as are not 
always found united in editors who have 
had decades upon decades of mature expe- 
rience.” —Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Sandys, of St. John’s, has added 
to the ‘ Catena Classicorum’ a very com- 
plete and interesting edition. The style of 
Isocrates is discussed in a separate essay 
remarkable for sense, clearness of expres- 
sion, and aptness of illustration. In the 
introductions to the two orations, and in 
the notes, abundant attention is given to 
questions of authenticity and historical 
allusions.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


By A. PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catharine's College, Cambridge ; 


Classical Lecturer of Trinity Hall, 


35. 6d. 


“This is one of the ablest editions pub- 
lished in the ‘ Catena Classicorum’ under 
the superintendence of Mr. Holmes and 


- Mr. Bigg. Mr. Pretor has adopted in his 


edition a plan which he defends on a gene- 
ral principle, but which has really its true 
defence in the special peculiarities of his 
author. Mr. Pretor has given his readers 
‘translations of almost all the difficult pas- 
sages. We think he has done so wisely in 
this case; for the allusions and construc- 
tions are so obscure that help is absolutely 
necessary. He has also been particularly 


full in his notes, he has thought and 


written with great independence, he has 
used every means to get at the meaning of 
his author, he has gone to many sources 
for illustration, and altogether he has pro- 
duced what we may fairly regard as the 
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best edition of Persius in English.”—J/2- 
seum. 

**Mr. Pretor has boldly grappled with 
a most difficult task. He has, however, 
performed it very well, because he has 
begun, as his Introduction shows, by mak- 
ing himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
mind and temper—a sufficiently cynical one 
—of the poet, and thus laying a good basis 
for his judgment on the conflicting opinions 
and varying interpretations of previous edi- 
tors. Itis a most useful book, and will be 
welcome in proportion as such an edition 
was really very much wanted. The good 
sense and sound judgment shown by the 
editor on controverted points, give promise 
of excellent literary work in future under- 
takings of the like kind.” —Camébridge Uni- 
versity Gazette. 


D 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—continued. 


Homert I1tas. 


By 5. H. REyNoups, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 


College, Oxford. 


Books I. to ΧΙ]. 6s. 


“ Adopting the usual plan of the series, 
and giving references to standard works, 
rather than extracts from them, Mr. Rey- 
nolds is able to find space for much com- 
ment that is purely Homeric, and to show 
that it is not only a theory but a working 
principle with him, to make Homer his own 
interpreter and Commentator. ‘£2 zso 
Homero Homerus optime iutelligitur,’ is 
a dictum which no student of Homer would 
question for a moment; but to acknow- 
ledge its truth is one thing, and prove it in 
practice is another, and the manner in 
which Mr. Reynolds has effected this will 
go far to show his capacity for the difficult 
task he has executed. The notes are by 
no means overloaded, but seem to us to 
contain all that they should, in order to 
carry out the editor’s purpose of assisting 
beginners, while there is much that will 
prove valuable to advanced students. We 


TERENTI COMOEDIAE. 


heartily commend the book to our readers’ 
notice.” —Standard. 

““We have already more than once 
expressed a very high opinion of the re- 
prints of classical authors under the title 
of ‘Catena Classicorum’ which Messrs. 
Holmes and Bigg are now issuing. Part I. 
of Homer's ‘Iliad,’ comprising the first 
twelve books, is now before us, and it is 
sufficient for us to say that it is a most 
scholar-like and excellent edition that is 
here presented. The notes are of medium 
length, neither too long to make the book 
inconveniently bulky, nor too brief to be 
useful. .... Of Mr. Reynolds’ Oxford 
reputation as a philosophical scholar it is 
needless to speak, and his name is a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the soundness and im- 
portance of this work.” —Zuedlish Church- 
man, 


By T. L. PAPILton, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford; late 


Fellow of Merton. 


ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. 4s. 6d. 


“An excellent and supremely useful 
edition of the well-known plays of Terence. 
It makes no pretension to ordinary critical 
research, and yet perhaps, within the limits, 
it is all that could be desired. Its aim being 
merely ‘to assist the ordinary students in 
the higher forms of schools and at the Uni- 
versities,’ numerous, and upon the whole 
very scholarly notes and references have 
been given at the bottom of each page of 
the text.” —Westminster Review. 

** Another volume of the ‘ Catena Classi- 
corum,’ containing the first portion of an 
edition of Terence, deserves a word of wel- 
come; and though Mr. Papillon’s labours 
cannot claim ‘ the merit of critical research, 
or independent collation of MSS.,’ they 
exhibit a fair promise of usefulness as a 
school and college edition. The footnotes 
are, in the main, helpful and appropriate.” 
Ps ontemporary Review. 

“This first instalment of a school edition 
of Terence gives promise of a renewed 
vigour in the ‘ Catena Classicorum’ series, 
to which it belongs. Mr. Papillon is a 
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very competent Latin scholar, trained 
under Dr. Bradley at Marlborough, and 
young enough to know what schoolboys 
need ; and we hail as a proof of this, his 
advice to the student of Terence to familiar- 
ize himself collaterally with such store- 
houses of Latin scholarship as Lachmann’s 
or Munro’s Lucretius, and Forbiger’s or 
Conington’s Virgil. He has himself made 
reference to these ; and, as to grammaticai 
references, limited himself mainly, as is the 
rule with editions in the Catena series, to 
the grammars of Madvig. There is a short 


but serviceable introduction, dealing with © 


the life, style, and literary merits of 
Terence.”— English Churchman. 

““We have before us another link in that 
excellent chain of classical authors pro- 
duced under the general superintendence 
of Mr. Holmes and Mr. Bigg... . . Alto- 
gether we can pronounce this volume one 
admirably suited to the wants of students 
at school and college, and forming a useful 
introduction to the works of Teérence.”— 
Examiner. 


By H. G. Woops, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Book I., 6s. 


Book 11., 55. 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 
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22 HAMLET [Act I 


Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice ; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 70 
But not express’d in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 

. Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all: to thine ownself be true, 


68 Give every man thine ear. For a good listener is generally 
thought by the willing speaker to be a man of sound judgment. 
**Mr. Canning,” says Sir E. Bulwer, ‘‘ would often make a kind 
of lounging tour of the House, listening to the tone of the 
observations which the previous debate had excited ; so that at 
last, when he rose to speak, he seemed to a large part of his 
audience to be merely giving a more striking form to their own 
thoughts.” 

71 Lxpressd in fancy. Not marked or singular in device ; 
but with a quiet costliness suggestive of habitual self-respect. 

974 A most select and generous chief. Are of a most noble 
device in this—the ‘chief’ being the upper part of a heraldic 
shield. The passage is strangely misunderstood and even altered 
by Delius, Elze, and other editors. As regards the metre, the 
three first syllables of the line must be pronounced rapidly in 
the time of one, as in Macbeth, i. 5, we have: 

* And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers.” 


76 Loses itself and friend. Who ever loves the creditor whom 
he cannot pay? 

77 Dulls the edge of husbandry. Takes the edge off economy. 
Money borrowed, whether by individuals or nations, represents 
no saving or self-denial, and is therefore lightly parted with. 

78 To thine ownself be true. As you inwardly resolve, so do: 
then faithfulness to others as well as yourself becomes the 
habit of your soul. So Wordsworth (v. 49) speaks of the same 
steadfastness in— 

‘The generous spirit who when brought 
Amongst the tasks of real life, has wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought.” 
And, in an equally noble style, an Eastern sage has said, ‘There 
is one way to gladden those whom you love: if one is not upright 
when retired into himself, never will he bring rejoicing to those 
who are near him.” 


[Select Plays of Shakspere, See page 4.J 
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CHEMISTRY 


to 


& 


In Fig. 16 is represented a very pretty experiment, show- 
ing that this gas is heavier than air. First, balance a jar 
with a weight. I say ba- ἡ 
lance ajar. Is that exactly 
correct ? Is there not some 
thing in the jar? “No,” - 
you will perhaps say, “‘it is 
empty.” But think a mo- 
ment. That jar is full of 
something, and that some- 
thing has weight. It is full 
of air. We have balanced, 
y then, a jar full of air. Now 
if, as represented, carbonic 
Ξ acid gas be poured into the 
"jar on the scales, the jar will 
- descend and the weight will 
rise. Why? Because there is now a gas in the jar that 
is heavier than air. 


Fig. 16. 


If you have a jar filled with this gas, you can take it out 
with a little bucket, as seen in Fig. 17. As you take one ~ 
bucketful after another out, it can be poured away as water ; 
and air will take the place of the gas as fast as it is 
removed. 

If a soap-bubble fall into a jar of carbonic acid gas, it 
will not go to the bottom as it would if the jar were full of 
air, It will descend a little into the jar, and then ascend 


~ and remain in its open mouth. Why is this? The air that 


is blown into the bubble is lighter than the gas in the jar, 


[Zasy Introduction to Chemistry, See page 11.] 
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Proposition B. THEOREM. 


If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to tivo 
angles of the other, each to each, and the sides adjacent to 
the equal angles in each also equal; then must the triangles 
be equal in all respects. 


A 


B Cc ΞΕ] “" 


In As ABC, DEF, 
let 4 ABC= 4 DEF, and 2 ACB= 4 DFE, ad BC=EF. 
Then must AB=DE, and AC=DF, and 2 BAC= 24 EDF. 


For if A DEF be applied to A ABC, so that Z coincides 
with B, and ZF falls on BC; 


then «'HF=BC, .. F will coincide with C; 
and » 4DEF=24ABC, .. ED will fall on BA; 
.. D will fall on BA or BA produced. 
Again, . 4 DFE=2ACB, .. FD will fall on CA; 
_ .*, D will fall on CA or CA produced. 


ἐν D must coincide with A, the only pt. common to BA 
and CA, 


.. DE will coincide with and .. is equal to AB, 


RE ete vev coca cccesteseivelecescccedessatnene AC, 
ange Δ. ....c. ΠΥ en ackadeacacdscdoncbissaxsgnest L BAC; 


and .*. the triangles are equal in all respects. Q.E.D. 
Cor. Hence, by a process like that in Prop. A, we can 
prove the following theorem : 


Lf two angles of a triangle be equal, the sides which sul 
tend them are also equal. (Hucl. 1. 6.) . 
, BE 


[Elements of Geometry. See page 9.} 
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Practice. 157 


thus: if the articles had cost £1 each, the total cost 
would have been £2478; 


.. as they cost ξ of £1 each, the cost will be £2428, or £413. 


The process may be written thus: 


35. 4d. is % of £1 | £2478 = cost of the articles at £1 each. 


LAs = Costs τ at’ 39:4 oe 


Ex. (2). Find the cost of 2897 articles at £2. 125. 9d. 
each, 


£2is2x-£1 | 2897. o. o = cost at £1 each 


τον 15 ΣΟ  ΧῚ | S794°/ Oh, O=8e ,-: ΞΖ ΕΟ 
2s. 1s + of 10s.| 1448 . 10-O=...... Ios. 
8d. is + of 2s. 289-14+:0= Pee 
1d. is % of δώ. οὐ 11 ) 4’ = .2.ge eee 
12.5. Ἐπ ΣΝ Fide. ae 
£7640 . aa 9 = ieee £2. 125.9d. each. 


Note.—A shorter method would be to take the parts 
thus : 


Ios. = 4 of £1; 25. 6d. = 4 of 105.3; 3d. = + of 25. 6d, 


Ex. (8). Find the cost of 425 articles at #2. 185. 4d. 
each. 


Since £2. 18s. 44. is the difference between £3 and 
1s. 8d. (which is τίς of £1), the shortest course is to find 


the cost at £3 ἔπει, and to subtract from ἐξ the cost at 
Is. 8@. each, thus: 


᾿ L iss da. 
£3 is 3x £1 A425. ©.0 = cost at £1 each. 
τρ 8d. is 3, of £1 | 1275. 0.0=....05 Pa 
ΕΣ ΘΙ a: shee Si 8d. ev 
BM Ey ene ean £2. 18s. 4d. each. 


[Arithmetic. See page 9.] 


> 
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14 ON THE MEASUREMENT OF ANGLES. 


28. 70 shew that the angle subtended at the centre of 
a circle by an are equal to the radius of the circle is the 
same for all circles. 


Let O be the centre of a circle, whose radius is 7; 

AB the are of a quadrant, and therefore AOB a right 
angle ; 

AP om arc equal to the radius 40. 


Then, 4P=r and AB="~ . (Art. 14) 


Now, by Euc. vr. 33, 
angle AOP _are AP 
angle AOB «ὁ AB’ 

angle AOP — r 


or. τ ------ 
ΐ arightangle πὸ 
ΝΣ 
Pe 
ay 
2 
=". 
2 right angles 
Hence προ» =———_—_—_. 


Thus the magnitude of the angle AOP is independent of r 
and is therefore the same for all circles. 


[Zrigonometry., See page 0.] 
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44 RESOLUTION INTO FACTORS. 


89. Case II. The next case in point of simplicity is that 
in which four terms can be so arranged, that the first two 
have a common factor and the last two have a common factor 
Thus 
v+actbaer+ab=(a2?+ ax)+(bet+ab) : 
=a(£+a)+b(£+a) 
=(v+b)(@+a). 
Again 
ac—ad —be+bd =(ae—ad)—(be—-bd) 
=a(c—d)—b(e—d) 
=(a—b)(c—d). ‘ 


EXxAMPLes.—X VIII. 

Resolve into factors : 
1. a*-avr—bet+ab. 5. aba?—axry+bay—-y?. 
2, ad+ax—br—z*. 6. aba—aby+cdx-cdy. 

3. bc+by—cy-y’. 7. cdx?+dmay—cnxy — mii, 

4, bm+mn+ab+an. 8. abcx—Vdax—acdy +bd*y. 

90. Before reading the Articles that follow the student is 

advised to turn back to Art. 56, and to observe the manner in 

which the operation of multiplying a binomial by a binomial 

produces ἃ trinemial in the Examples there given. Ife will 

then be prepared to expect that in certain cases a trinomial 

can be resolved into two binomial factors, examples of which 

we shall now give. 


91. Case III. To find the factors of 
a 4+7r+12. 
Our object is to find two numbers whose product is 12, 
and whose sumis 7. 
These will evidently be 4 and 3, 
1. + 7e@+12=(@+4)(e+3). 
Again, to find the factors of ᾿ 
a” + ὅρα + 603, 
Our object is to find two numbers whose product is 60’, 
and whose sum is 5d. 
These will clearly be 3b and 20, 
ἐς a+ ὅδ -- 605-ε(4 - 8δ)(4- 20). 


[Algebra. See page 8.] 
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88 D. JUNII JUVENALIS 


Praetexta et trabeae, fasces, lectica, tribunal. 35 
Quid, si vidisset praetorem curribus altis 

Exstantem et medio sublimem in pulvere Circi, 

In tunica Jovis, et pictae Sarrana ferentem 

Ex humeris aulaea togae, magnaeque coronae 

Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit ulla? 40 


Quippe tenet sudans hanc publicus, et, sibi Consul 


Ne placeat, curru servus portatur eodem. 


Da nunc et volucrem, sceptro quae surgit eburno, 

Illine cornicines, hince praecedentia longi 

Agminis officia et niveos ad fraena Quirites, 45 
Defossa in loculis quos sportula fecit amicos. 

Tum quoque materiam risus invenit ad omnes 


Occursus hominum, cujus prudentia monstrat 


Summos posse viros et magna exempla daturos 


Vervecum in patria crassoque sub aere nasci. 50 


35] These details are mentioned 
Not as more ridiculous in themselves 
than anything Democritus had seen 
in Greece, but because Democritus 
regarded all human life as a farce, 
and at Rome the farce was more 
elaborate. Lectica refers to the pro- 
cession of clients who accompanied 
it; ¢rébunal to the display of empty 
eloquence before it. 

36, sqq.] ‘‘ What would he have 
said of the praetor’s triumphal pro- 
cession from the Capitol to the 
Circus?” The triumphal dress sug- 
gests the idea of triumph, and this 
consul (inf. 41). 

38 tunica Jovis] Whom he per- 
sonated, hence the eagle on his 


-sceptre. The tunic was so costly 


that it was not till the third century 
that a private person possessed one 
ef his own, even the emperors when 


_ they triumphed supplied themselves 
from the treasury of the Capitol or 


of the Palace. 
—Sarrana] From the ils 


' lenized form of Tyrus. 
caer [Guvenal, See pages 15, 30.] 


39 aulaea] A whole stage-curtain 
of a toga. 

AI Quippe] “No head could 
support it: why it makes the slave 
sweat to hold it up.’ 

44 longi agminis officia] There 
is no more difference between this 
and longa agmina officiosorum, than 
between ‘a high-spirited nobleman 
on a long-tailed horse,’ and ‘a long- 
tailed nobleman on a high-spirited 
horse.’ 

45 niveos] In bran new togas 
probably given for the occasion. 

46 Defossa] To make sure that 
they’ve got it: also to make sure 
that they will not lose it, cf. Falla- 
cem circum, Hor. Saf. 1. vi. 113. 

47 Tum] Even between B.G 
460—357- 

50] An Abderite would have 
hung himself. The cord giving 
way, he fell, and broke his head. 
He first went to the surgeon, and 
had his wound plastered, and then 
again hung himself. 
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de ° van > , A i Te ν , 
[interrupting] τί τῶν ἀπόντων ἢ τί τῶν ὄντων πέρι; 
[solemnly] λαβεῖν φίλον θησαυρόν, ὃν φαίνει θεός. 235 
ἰδού. καλῷ θεούς. 

[clasping her hands] ἢ τί δὴ λέγεις, γέρον ; 
ἊΣ Ὁ Ὧν 
βλέψον νυν ἐς τόνδ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, τὸν φίλτατον. 
[turning her round to ORESTES. | 
[sadly] πάλαι δέδοικα, μὴ σύ γ᾽ οὐκέτ᾽ εὖ φρονῇς. 

’ > Saket? Ἂς ἣν ’ὔ / 

οὐκ εὖ φρονῶ ᾿γὼ cov κασίγνητον βλέπων ; 

[starting suddenly | 

πῶς εἶπας, ὦ yepal’, ἀνέλπιστον λόγον; 240 

[emphatically] ὁρᾶν ᾿Ορέστην τόνδε τὸν ᾿Αγαμέμνουος. 
an a) 5 ΓΝ e s . 

ποῖον χαρακτὴρ εἰσιδών, ᾧ πείσομαι; [incredulous | 

[ pointing at a scar ii ORESTES’ forehead | 

5 \ Saye. (A er J” 45) ’ , 
οὐλὴν Tap ὀφρύν, ἣν ToT ἐν πατρός δόμοις 

x , a Lo ve / , 
νεβρὸν διώκων σοῦ μέθ᾽ nuaxOn πεσών. 

an lj je. Ν A / SAR 
πῶς PHS; ὁρῷ μὲν πτώματος τεκμήριον. 245 

[astounded, but still hesitating. | 
ἔπειτα μέλλεις προσπίτνειν τοῖς φιλτάτοις ; 
[resolved] GAN οὐκέτ᾽, ὦ γεραιέ" συμβόλοισι γὰρ 
a “ / , * 
τοῖς σοῖς πέπεισμαι θυμόν. [she rushes in a transport of 
joy into her brother's arms.] ὦ χρόνῳ φανείς, 


ἔχω σ᾽ ἀέλπτως. ΟΡ. κἀξ ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἔχει χρόνῳ. 


σι 
=) 


οὐδέποτε δόξασ᾽. OP. οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ yap ἤλπισα. 2 
"» a > » 
ἐκεῖνος εἰ σύ; 

σύμμαχός γέ σοι μόνος, 
aA 5 / , XA , , 
ἣν ἐκσπάσωμαί γ᾽ ὃν μετέρχομαι βόλον. 

xX ? tal 

πέποιθα δ᾽. ἢ χρὴ μηκέθ᾽ ἡγεῖσθαι θεούς, 


> 5) “ ΄ « sf Ὁ “ 
εἰ τἄδικ᾽ ἔσται τῆς δίκης ὑπέρτερα. [with confidence. } 


[Scenes from Greek Plays. See page 18.] 
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EXERCISE XXII. 
HERCULES, 


I was born a boy, stronger than brother Iphicles, 

a new-born babe worthy of Zeus as father ; 

and I showed strength, released from swaddling 
clothes ; 

and I proved myself to all nobly bred. 

Héra sent on us two two snakes for murder ; 

and just before dawn flashed down a dreadful light 
on the bed. 

Iphicles seeing monsters weeps in vain, 

and silently crouches hidden in bed-clothes ; 

but I shouted aloud having conquered serpents : 

to and this is first of contests. And the neighbours 

asked, How is Ampitryon father of the boy ? 


ul 


for he prevails over hydra and savage lion ; 
running, not hunting, he catches a stag, 


. Lwas borin, Ex. v. ὃ. 
. Mew-born, veoyvds. 
3. To release, ἀπαλλάσσειν. 
4. Proved myself, aor. pass. of patvw. Dred, perf. part. Anapest in 
first foot, or tribrach in second. 
5. Zwo, sign of the dual. or, πρὸς. 
6. Fust before, ὑπὸ with the accusative. Zo flash down on, κατασκήπτω. 
7. Monster, Sa'xos. Jn vain, Ex. xvi. 6. Insert μὲν for the sake of 


Noe 


contrast with the ninth line, as in Ex. xix. 1. 


9. Zo shout aloud, ἀναλαλάζειν. 

11. Zo ask a question, ἐρωτᾷν: aorist, ἠρόμην. The three last syllables of 
*Augirptwy make an anapest. 

12. 70 prevail over, κρατεῖν, with the genitive. 

13. Running, δρομαῖος. 70 hunt=to be a hunter, static verb from 
κυνηγέτης. Tribrach in third foot. 


[Lophon. Sve tage 17.' 
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B.C. 2348.] TITHE DELUGE. 25 


their kind, and of every creeping thing of the earth after 
his kind.” Sufficient food was also to be provided : “take 
thou unto thee of all food that is eaten, and thou shalt 
gather it to thee, and it shall be for food for thee and for 
them” [GEN. vi. 19-21]. 

To make all these preparations required a strong belief 
in God on the part of Noah. The world around him 
utterly disbelieved the message which he conveyed to it 
during many years of preparation as the “ preacher of 
righteousness” [2 PET. ii. 5], while God’s longsuffering 
waited [1 PET. iii. 20]. Our Lord says that “they were 
eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew 
not until the flood came and took them all away” [MaTT. 
xxiv. 38; LUKE xvii. 26]. But though all the world dis- 
regarded, Noah was entitled to be enrolled among the 
number of St. Paul’s “ elders who obtained a good report,” 
for his faith made him believe in the things of which God 
gave him warning “though not seen as yet” [HEB. xi. 7], 
and it is recorded of him, “‘ Thus did Noah; according to 
all that God commanded him so did he” [GEN. vi. 22]. 

The Ark which Noah built in obedience to the Divine 
command was not a navigable ship, but a great wooden 
“ coffer,” or water-tight chest, made so as to float about 
steadily upon the water.! 

It was built of cypress or “ gopher” wood, and covered 
with pitch within and without to secure it against leakage 
from the flood below or the rain above. The size of the 
ark is distinctly given as being 300 cubits in length by 50 
cubits in width, and 30 cubits in height. The cubit is 
reckoned at about 21 inches, and we are thus able to com- 
pare the size of the ark with that of our large iron and 
wooden ships of modern days.” 


| 


Length. Breadth. Depth. 
ἽΠῚΡ Avil. ue 525 feet 87 feet 6 inches 52 feet 6 inches 
Duke of Wellington | 240 feet 60 feet 72 feet 4 inches 
Great Eastern . 680 feet 83 feet 58 feet 


1 Its object being the same as that 
of the ‘‘ark”’ in which the infant Mo- 
ses was placed when cast into the Nile 
in obedience to the edict of Pharaoh, 

2'The proportions of the ark are 
exactly those of the human body, 
viz., 0°+1°6+1'; and the capacity 


of these proportions for stowage has 
been proved by experiments in Hol- 
land and Denmark to be a third 
greater than that of vessels as built 
for ordinary sailing purposes. That 
of the Ark was thus about the same 
as that of the Great Eastern. 


[Companion to Old Testament. See page 24.] 
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Cwentpy-ninth Lesson, 


CHANTING. 


CHANTING is the arrangement of prose in a rhythmical form. 
The psalms, canticles, &c. are sung or chanted to melodies 
called CHants, which are either SINGLE or DOUBLE. 

The melody of a single chant is, for convenience, written in 
phrases of seven bars of two minims each or their value. 

The first half of a chant has three, the second four bars. 

The first half is called the mediation, the second the cadence. 


TURNER. 


First half. Second half. 


A double chant is simply a single chant form repeated. 


ATTWOOD. 


; i 
First half a. Second half a. First half ὁ. Second half b. 


ee a eed -.-- - -. 


A single chant is arranged to fit one verse of the psalms, a 
double chant two; for the long psalms quadruple chants, of 
which the phrase or melody is designed to include four verses, 
have been written. 

A changeable chant is one whose key-chord may be either 


[Zhe Chorister’s Guide. See page 28. 
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(especially in winter), and only a limited number of troops can march along 
one road. ‘Thus all roads leading out of a fortress are to some extent like 
causeways across a marsh, for practical purposes. The difficulty is dimi- 
nished by acting at night, and by making feints. 

24. Fort St. Georges was on the east, La Favorita on the north side, both 
on the outside of the lakes. A téte-de-chaussée is a fort which commands 
and ‘‘caps” a road, as a téte-de-pont does a bridge, 

25. ‘‘ Considered himself able to obtain.” 

26. Detached, that is, from the army now under the Archduke Charles, 


Till this new force, under a new general, should arrive, Melas was left in 


command of what remained of Beaulieu’s army, now in retreat up the valley 
of the Adige. Beaulieu himself was recalled. 

27. The district called the Vorarlberg lies between the Lake of Constance 
and the Tyrol. The Tyrolese attachment to the House of Austria is 
famous. In 1809, Napoleon wanted to take the Tyrol from Austria, and 
give it to Bavaria, setting up the latter as a rival power to Austria. The 
Tyrolese resisted. [Story of Hofer.] 

28. [Why did not Bonaparte cross the Adige, or else ascend it, and make 
for the Danube ?] 

29. ‘* Dependent on” (comp. the English ‘‘ irrelevant”) . . . ‘* invested 
with,” i.e. holding. These little domains were only nominally dependent 
on the empire ; in reality they were part of the territory of Genoa, and con- 
tributed to its militia. ‘‘ The empire” had only eight years more to live. 
When Francis II. saw that he had lost all real power as emperor, he threw 
it up altogether, and took the title of Emperor of Austria instead. 

30. [St. Januarius. ] 

31. There were also six thousand English in Corsica, who might have 
reinforced an army attacking Bonaparte from the south. [Have English 
troops ever been in North Italy? Only once, I believe.] 

32. In its lower course, the Po is higher than the surrounding country, 
thanks to the deposits brought down from the Alps, which raise its bed 
incessantly. It is walled in by high embankments, kept in order by a staff 


of engineers, asin Holland. But, in spite of their efforts, the river some- ~ 


times breaks through. 

33. ““ Referred the question of peace to.” 

34. Napoleon had strange good fortune in one respect: his enemies 
never attacked him at the same moment. In this campaign he could 
hardly have resisted a flank attack from a Papal and Neapolitan army 
combined with that of the Austrians. So, when he beat Austria-at Auster- 
litz, Prussia on his left flank was holding back ; when he beat Prussia at 
Jena, Austria on his right flank was passive; when he invaded Russia, 
neither Prussia nor Austria stirred ; when at last they did combine in one 
attack, they were more than a match for him, and he was ruined in the 
great battle of 1813. 


[Campaigns of Napoleon. See page 27.] 
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Select jOlaps of Shakspere 


RUGBY EDITION. With an Introduction and Notes to 
each Play. Small 8vo. 


A Ὧν % Ou Like Si Z. 25. ; paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Rugby School, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 


Mi aC. beth. 2s.; paper cover, 15. 6d. 
Edited by the same. ὼ 


G or zolanus 2 2s. 6d.; paper cover, 25. 


Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M.A., Assistant Masterin Rugby School, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Hi anelet. 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 25. 
Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 


The Tempest. [In preparation. 


Edited by J. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby _ 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. : 


Much Ado about Nothing. [ln preparation. 
Edited by the same. 
* * Other Plays are in Preparation. 


Scenes from Greek Jolaps 


RUGBY EDITION. Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools, by 
Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Aristophanes. 
THE CLOUDS. THEFROGS. THEKNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 


Euripides. 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS, ION. 
ELECTRA. 


Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. each; paper cover, 1s. 


* * Other Plays are in Preparation. 


oi ibingtons + Lonvon + Oxford . Cambridge » 
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Nubes 


The clouds; ed. by Green. 


Aristophanes. 
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